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THE DILEMMA. 


PART III.—CHAPTER XIII. 


A rew days had passed after the 
Grand Mustaphabad Steeplechase, 
during which Yorke was casting 
about in vain to discover some 
opportunity for obtaining a glimpse 
of the one person who now made 
up his world, uneasy and restless at 
getting no news of her, yet not 
venturing to present himself at the 
Residency lest he should be thought 
to be presuming too much on the 
sympathy Miss Cunningham had 
shown on that occasion; when -one 
morning Mr, Spragge, returning 
from the mess a little later than 
his chum, came across the little 
garden towards the veranda where 
Yorke was sitting in his easy- 
chair, waving a piece of paper in 
his hand, and calling out, “ Don’t 
you wish you were me, my, boy! 
Here’s a start!” handed the paper 
to Yorke to read. It ran as 
follows :— 





‘‘ BRIGADE OFFICE, February 
“The 76th N.I. will furnish a 
detachment of one European officer 
and 80 sepoys to receive charge of 
treasure from th¢ detachment —th 
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N.I. which arrived at the station 
this morning, and to convey the 
same to the Residency. The officer 
to report himself at the Brigade 
Office for instructions at 3 p.m. 

“ By order. 


“ ADJUTANT’S OFFICE, 76th NT. 


“ With reference to the foregoing 
extract from Brigade Orders, Ensign 
Spragge is directed to take charge 
of the detachment, which will be 
furnished by Nos. 3 and 4 com- 
panies in equal proportions, and 
will parade at 3 P.M. 

“ By order. 
“J. Poynter, 
‘“« Tt. and Adjutant.” 


“What do you think of that, 
my boy, for an opportunity for 
making the running ?” said Spragge, 
while the other read the extract 
with eager face; “cut you out, 
old fellow, and no mistake. No, 
no, Arty, it’s only my chaff,” he 
continued, seeing that Yorke’s eye 
glared on him with a ferocious ex- 
pression quite unusual to it. “I 
shan’t aspire to the lady herself, 
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you know; I shall make up to the 
little French girl — Mademoiselle 
Justine, isn’t her name? I shouldn’t 
know a bit what to say to the 
mistress ; never was a lady’s man. 
I wish I knew a little French, 
though. I couldn’t make love in 
English, if you paid mg for it ; but 
I feel as if I could d6 the thing 
in French at a tremendous pace, 
if I only knew how to talk it.” 

“You are very glib with your 
anticipations,” said Yorke, who had 
risen from his chair and was pacing 
up and down the veranda; “ but 
you won’t have too much time to 
display your accomplishments. I 
suppose you will be back again to- 
night ?” 

“ Back to-night! not a bit of it. 
It’s the Nawab’s stipend, don’t you 
see, that’s come from the lower pro- 
vinces. It has to be made over to 
his people, and there will be count- 
ing, and weighing, and réceipt-tak- 
ing, and what not, which will take 
a precious lot of time. Sure to be 
kept waiting one day, if not two. 
Oh yes, I hope to punish the Com- 
missioner’s champagne at dinner to- 
night, and no mistake. But I say,” 
he continued, noticing Y orke’s eager, 
anxious face, “ I had forgotten about 
you all the time. What a selfish 
chap I am, to be sure. Now, you 
needn’t look so fierce, Arty; of 
course I’ve got eyes in my head, 
even if I can’t see through a stone 
wall; why shouldn’t you go instead 
of me? No, I don’t want to go a bit, 
I was only humbugging about the 
little French girl—in fact I’d much 
rather stay at home. The thing’s 
done inamoment. I'll just step over 
and tell the adjutant that I have a 
particular engagement, and ask him 
to alter the roster. So I have, I 
want a game of rackets this evening 
most particular ;” and so saying the 
good-natured fellow set off on his 
errand, hardly waiting to hear his 
friend’s hearty—‘I declare, Jerry, 


you are the best fellow that ever 
lived.” 

The detachment of the 76th duly 
marched into the Residency grounds 
a little before sunset, the senior na- 
tive officer with drawn sword leading 
the little column, the tumbrils with 
the treasure in the midst, Yorke on 
horseback in the rear. They were 
met at the entrance gate by one 
of the Commissioner’s red-coated 
servants, who led the way to a 
clump of trees on the right just 
within the enclosure wall, which 
was to be the site for their encamp- 
ment. In answer to Yorke’s inquiry 
why the tent he had sent on in ad- 
vance was not pitched and ready, 
the man explained that the Com- 
missioner had ordered the officer’s 
things to be taken to the house, 
where a room was prepared for him, 
and his servant was now waiting; 
and while the man was speaking, 
Yorke descried the Commissioner 
and his datghter advancing from 
the house towards him. Yorke had 
never seen Miss Cunningham on 
foot, except when close by in a room, 
or surrounded by people : as she now 
came across the lawn, attired in a 
light muslin dress—for the days 
were getting warm—he had time to 
notice the grace of her light step, 
the easy movement of her tall figure ; 
while from her dainty boots to her 
broad-brimmed garden hat, every 
thing about her seemed equally 
tasteful and refined. The very 
parasol she carried, he thought, was 
like the wand borne by a goddess 
to enchant and subdue mortals, 

Thg Commissioner, after greet- 
ings, explained that he had taken 
the liberty of assuming that Yorke 
would be their guest while at the 
Residency, and so had ordered his 
baggage to the house; and when 
the latter objected, with sore mis- 
givings lest he should be taken at 
his word, that duty required him 
to sleep with the*men by the trea- 
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sure, Mr. Cunningham relieved his 
mind by explaining that his duty 
had in fact ended with the delivery 
of the treasure dt the Residency. 
Strictly speaking, the Commissioner 
ought then and there to take over 
the money from him, but it would 
be simpler to have it made over di- 
rect to the Nawab’s people from the 
tumbrils, and so save a double trans- 
fer, the Commissioner meanwhile 
being responsible for its safe custody. 
Thus Yorke could accept the in- 
vitation without any qualms of con- 
science. He would actually spend 
a whole day and sleep under the 
same roof with his beloved. It was 
like a vision of paradise opening 
before him. 

“ And so here is the poor horse 
that fell with you,” said Miss Cun- 
ningham, turning towards Devotion, 
which during the conversation had 
been standing peacefully a little 
behind its master in charge of the 
barelegged groom. “None the 
worse, I see. How nice the poor 
idllow looks !” she added, moving up 
and patting its neck, “Will he 
eat bread, Mr. Yorke? if so, we must 
give him some presently, when the 
man brings it for Selim. Iam so 
glad to see it has got off without 
harm as well as its master. You 
must have thought it so unkind of 
us,” she added, turning to him, 
‘never to have sent to inquire after 
you; but Colonel Tartar was calling 
here, and said you had been dining 
with him the evening before, and 
gave a very good account of you.’ 
And the pang of jealousy” that 
Yorke felt at hearing of Colonel 
Tartar’s visit was sufficiently allayed 
by the reflection that Miss Cunning- 
ham had been thinking and talking 
about him. Stopping first to post 
his sentries, he then with elated 
heart followed his hosts in their 
visit to the stables, where the young 
lady fed her Arab with bread and lu- 
cerae grass, reserving, however, some 


morsels for Devotion, while Yorke 
looked on in an ecstasy of pride. 
Thence they strolled into the garden, 
and wandered about till it was dusk 
and time to dress for dinner. 

The house, flat-roofed, formed a 
great square block, one story high, 
the floors raised about four feet 
from the ground, the public rooms 
in the centre, the sleeping-rooms 
opening to the spacious veranda 
which extended round the house. 
Yorke’s room, -which seemed big- 
enough to take in the whole of his 
bungalow, was entered from the east 
veranda by two enormous doors, 
which served also as windows; a 
door on the opposite side communi- 
cated with the drawing-room. Miss 
Cunningham’s own rooms, no doubt, 
would be on the west side, and the 
thought that she was occupying the 
same house made the whole build- 
ing seem sacred ; and the young man- 
dressed himself for dinner with a 
sort of pious awe. 

On entering the drawing-room, 
now dimly illuminated—for it re- 
quired a great wealth of lamps and 
candles to light up this great salon 
properly, an expenditure reserved 
for large parties—Yorke made out 
that there was another person pre- 
sent, who proved on closer acquaint- 
ance to be Captain Sparrow. That 
gentleman received him with lan- 
guid affability, observing that he - 
supposed there was a good deal of © 
duty in the way of treasure-escort 
and work of that sort, which must 
be an agreeable relief from the 
monotony of cantonment life. Then 
presently Miss Cunningham entered 
in a dinner dress of silk, for the 
evenings were still chilly, Surely, 
thought Yorke, each change of toi- 
let is more becoming than the last. 
Then came the Commissioner— 
Colonel Falkland had returned to » 
his own province—and dinner being ; 
announced, they repaired to the 
breakfast-room, always used for 
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small parties or when the family 
were alone, and which with its 
small round table, well lighted up, 
looked bright and cheerful by con- 
trast with the dim drawing-room, 
—Captain Sparrow conducting the 
lady, Yorke and the Commissioner 
following. 

The dinner was very quiet: the 
Commissioner was taciturn, accord- 
ing to his wont; while Yorke was 
almost too happy for conversation, 
nor did the brilliant epigrammatic 
turns of speech which would alone 
have been worthy of utterance in 
the presence of the beautiful host- 
ess, come readily uppermost. Spar- 
row, however, in his languid way 
was talkative enough, and Yorke 
observed with secret complacency 
that Miss Cunningham was evi- 
dently amused at his harmless van- 
ity and his affectation of refinement. 
The same sense of humour, he 
thought, was apparent in the earn- 
estness with which, after their re- 
turn to the drawing-room, she 
pressed him to sing, going to the 
piano and beginning the accom 
paniment of one of his songs ; when 
the captain, nothing loath, stood 
up beside her and warbled forth a 
ditty in his approved style. His 
song ended, the Commissioner led 
him away to the adjoining billiard- 
room, and then followed for Yorke 
a blissful half-hour, while Miss 
Cunningham sang to him, on bis 
pressing her, one song after another ; 
and as the young man stood by her 
side, watching her face, the one 
point of light in the great dim cham- 
ber, they seemed so entirely alone, 
and he was so borne along on the 
tide of emotion aroused by the ten- 
der accents of her voice, and the 
nearness of her person, that his 
humility and bashfulness for once 
forsook him. Surely, he thought, all 
this hope cannot be born altogether 
of delusion. In that gentle breast 
there needs must be some respon- 
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sive sympathy with so much devo- 
tion, which only awaits an appeal 
to be called forth: and in another 
moment Yorke might have fallen 
at her feet to pour out his tale of 
love, his hopes, his fears, his sense 
of unworthiness to aspire to the 
priceless reward he sought for, when 
a voice was heard at the other end 
of the room,.that of Mr. Cunning- 
ham, asking them to come and join 
in a four-game, repressing the ec- 
stasy of passion which was on the 
point of finding utterance. And the 
words which were rushing to his 
lips remained unspoken. 

f-'The glare of the billiard-room, 
with its unromantic accessories of 
settees and cigars, acted like a dis- 
enchantment to recall our subaltern 
to the prosaic realities of everyday 
life; but he found some compensa- 
tion for the descent on its being 
settled that he was to be Miss 
Cunningham’s partner. In _ bil- 
liards, at any rate, he could be her 
master (although he thought with 
an introspective sneer that it was 
a contemptible thing to excel in 
such a matter), for he was much the 
best player of the four, while the 
lady was only a beginner; and to 
give confidential advice about each 
stroke, to be even allowed to 
touch ber hand and adjust the taper 
fingers so as to form a proper rest 
for the cue, this was a new form of 
bliss. 

But the happiest hour must have 
an end. The second game finished, 
Miss Cunningham, placing her fair 
arms on her father’s shoulders, 
greeted him with a kiss on either 
cheek, and holding out her hand 
graciously to cach guest, retired 
from the room. Captain Sparrow 
followed her example; and then 
the Commissioner, proposing an 
early ride in the morning, wished 
his visitor good-night, and the gen- 
tlemen repaired to their respective 
rooms. Then Yorke, lighting a 
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cigar, strolled across the park to 
visit his guards, wandering after- 
wards about the lawn on his side 
of the house. He would fain have 
carried his steps to the other side, 
when perchance some light might in- 
dicate at a distance the shrine which 
guarded his mistress; but although 
the watchman and some of the 
numerous servants of the household 
had passed that way on their various 
errands, and he knew therefore that 
her chamber must be closed, a sense 
of delicacy restrained him, But at 
last, tired out with walking, he 
sought his room, stumbling over 
his bearer asleep in the veranda, 
and fell asleep himself while recal- 
ling the minutes that had been 
passed, the voice, the gestures, the 
words of his beloved. 


Next morning, his late hours of 
the previous night notwithstanding, 
Yorke was up with the first grey 
light of dawn, although not sooner 
than the Commissioner, who was a 
regular old Indian as regards early 
rising; but it was witha pang of dis- 
appointment that he found only one 
riding-horse besides Devotion was 
standing saddled under the portico. 
Selim was not there. His daughter, 
Mr. Cunningham said, was not going 
to ride that morning, but would 
have some tea ready for them when 
they returned; and accordingly, 
they rode through the city, which 
Yorke had never seen before, and 
where he had the opportunity of 
contrasting the deferential salaams 
accorded to the great man on his 
way through the streets, with the 
air of ipsolent curiosity with which 
any unknown subaltern performing 
the journey alone would be regarded. 
The Commissioner had various duties 
in the town—a new tank in course of 





excavation to visit, the widening of 
a new street in progress, the scene 
of a late robbery to examine, and 
so forth—and the sun had mounted 


high before they returned to the 
Residency, when, as they entered 
the park, Yorke’s quick eye dis- 
covered Miss Cunningham sitting by 
a tea equipage under the shade of an 
awning spread by some trees on the 
western side, whither directing their 
horses they dismounted. Limited 
though was his visiting acquaint- 
ance, Yorke had often noticed that 
the Indian habit of a second toilet 
tended somewhat to impair the early 
appearance of such of the fair sex 
as took exercise in the morning. 
Ladies who came out at mid-day or 
evening in elaborate costumes, and 
with hair carefully dressed, would 
sometimes dispense with these femi- 
nine graces when attiring themselves 
for the early ride or drive, and 
would appear with careless, not to 
say dishevelled locks, and appearance 
generally suggestive of repairs need- 
ful to be effected afterwards. No 
such remissness could be detected 
in the young lady who now, after 
morning greetings, began to pour 
out the tea. Her rich brown hair, 
though folded in simple braids, was 
fit, the young man thought, to grace 
a coronation; the light morning robe 
was crisp and fresh ; in each aspect, 
he thought, she seemed more noble- 
looking, more delicate, and more re- 
fined. And, see, facing him across 
the lawn as he sits down, is the 
shrine from which his goddess has 
issued. The wide doors in the west 
veranda thrown open to catch the 
morning air reveal some mysteries 
of a chamber within—the dressing- 
glass trimmed with dainty muslin 
and ribbons, the wardrobe where 
rest the garments which have the 
happy duty of enshrining their sweet 
mistress. 

Soon the little party was joined 
by another horseman, Dr. Mackenzie 
Maxwell, the civil surgeon, who 
lived about half a mile from the 
Residency, and had charge of the 
jail, the hospital, and the Residency 
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establishments—a _benevolent-look- 
ing, middle-aged man, Yorke had 
scarcely ever met him before, for Dr. 
Maxwell lived very much by him- 
self, and had almost forgotten his 
existence as a member of the Resi- 
dency circle; and for a moment, 
on observing the warm oreeting 
accorded to the new -comer, he was 
disposed to feel jealous, when 
he remembered having heard that 
Maxwell was a widower; but this 
feeling was soon allayed on per- 
ceiving the sort of fatherly way in 
which the doctor addressed his 
hostess, and the absence of embar- 
rassment between the two. Soon 
the doctor and the Commissioner 
rose and strolled into the gar- 
den, leaving Miss Cunningham and 
Yorke alone. But although the 
latter, fully impressed with the 
importance of the occasion, was ir 
an agony of suspense as the brief 
moments flew by, he could not 
manage to rise in his conversation 
beyond the level of commonplace ; 
and when the others returned he 
had only the consolation of there 
being still a long day before him, 
during which the Commissioner 
must be absent in court, and then, 
perhaps, a word or hint, or even 
some glance exchanged, might tell 
him that his case was understood, 
and not hopeless, and embolden him 
to pour out his tale of love. 

“T have been telling the Com- 
missioner,” said the doctor, address- 
ing that gentleman’s daughter, “ that 
I think your plan a very good one. 
What he wants just now is a little 
rest and change. I daresay a month 
at Patinpoor may do all that is 
needed ; at any rate it will be time to 
think of a season in the hills if this 
little trip fails to set him up. On what 
day do you think of going away ?” 

' “ Going away !” exclaimed Y orke, 
and in a tone of such unfeigned con- 
cern that the other two gentlemen 
could not help smiling; and Miss 
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Cunningham, with a little blush, 
explained that they were thinking 
of paying Colonel Falkland a visit 
for three or four weeks before the 
hot weather set in. Her father 
had been out of sorts for some time, 
but they hoped this change and the 
holiday might be sufficient to set 
him to rights again, and prevent 
the necessity for taking leave to the 
hills. “ Papa dreads the idea of 
spending a whole hot season away 
from his beloved cutchery. You 
know he has never been to the hills 
all his life.” 

“ Yes,” broke in her father, “ and 
I hope I never shall go; a season of 
Simla lounging would finish me off, 
I believe, if I went up ill in the first 
instance.” 

“ And you ?” said. Yorke, turning 
to his daughter,—“ what are your 
feelings in the matter? But I need 
not ask,” he added, with a shade of 
bitterness in his voice. “Of course 
you must want to go. Simla is the 
gayest place in India.” And the 
subaltern’s heart sank within him 
as he pictured to himself for the 
moment its beautiful mistress tread- 
ing the round of mountain dissipa- 
tion, surrounded by all the male 
butterflies who flutter about that 
favourite resort. 

“Of coutse I should like to see 
the hills,” she replied; “it is im- 
possible to watch the distant peaks 
lighted up of a morning from here 
without longing to explore them ; 
but I am a domestic creature,” she 
added, smiling, “ although you may 
not suppose so, and I think I should 
like to spend my first year at any 
rate quietly here. I have heen wan- 
dering all my life, and it seéms really 
wrong to begin moving about again 
just when I am settled in a home at 
last. But I hope,” she added, look- 
ing anxiously towards her father, 
“that it may not be necessary.” 

This little speech filled Yorke 
with a transport of delight. This 
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desire to remain here, knowing as 
she must his feelings, might he not 
fairly interpret it to mean encourage- 
ment? Could she indeed have said 
more, without departing from pro- 
per maidenly reserve? And as she 
threw that glance of filial anxiety 
towards her father he thought she 
had never looked so beautiful before. 

“ Papa,” said the young lady pre- 
sently, who was employed on some 
embroidery work, “ you have given 
Dr. Maxwell a cigar, but you have 
not offered one to Mr. Yorke.” 

-“T did not know that Mr. Yorke 
smoked,” replied her father, hasten- 
ing to supply the omission by hand- 
ing him his case; “he refused the 
offer of one last night in the billiard- 
room.” 

Yorke said, looking a little sheep- 
ish as he accepted the proffered che- 
root, that he thought perhaps Miss 
Cunningham might not like the 
smell of tobacco. 

“Tf she does not,” said her father, 
“then she must be in perpetual dis- 
comfort, for I smoke all day long, 
aud in every room in the house, I 
think. But I offered to give up the 
practice when first she came, and to 
keep my smoke to my own room— 
didn’t I, Olivia?” 

“You dear old papa! You must 
have had your old bachelor ways 
and comforts sufficiently broken in 
upon by my invasion, without my 
depriving you of your last remaining 
solace. Besides,” she added, laugh- 
ingly, “there was some real selfish- 
ness at ‘the bottom of my request 
after all, for I did not want you 
to banish me to solitude in empty 
rooms. You are at home little 
enough asit is, It would be dread- 
ful if you were to keep to your own 
room in order to enjoy your cigars 
there. Women should put up with 
smoking nowadays when it has be- 
come such a regular habit. Gentle- 
men seem to smoke as much here as 
they do in Italy. Colonel Falkland 
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is the only person I have met who 
does not smoke.” 

“ But then,” said Yorke, “if smok- 

ing is discomfort to other people, 
surely it is better the sacrifice should 
be on the side of giving up what is 
after all an artificial want. Some 
ladies declare they can’t bear the 
smell of tobacco even in the open 
air,” ; 
“ Don’t you think some ladies are 
a little affected? Could anybody 
pretend to smell the cigars you gen- 
tlemen are smoking now? Even in 
the house the rooms are so big and 
curtainless that no smell hangs about 
them, Besides, even in the open air, 
gentlemen would never sit quietly 
in their chairs like this, if they 
were not allowed to smoke. e 
women have our fancy-work to 
keep us from the fidgets. So you 
see,” she added, looking at Yorke 
archly, “selfishness is at the bottom 
of one’s amiability after all, But 
gentlemen seem so much more do- 
mestic in this country, they deserve 
to be spoilt a little.” 

“Perhaps it is because they are 
petted at home that they are so do- 
mestic,” observed Yorke, Ador- 
able creature, he thought, perfect in 
every aspect, if ever woman lived 
who might insist on those about her 
dispensing with tobacco and the 
smail vulgarities of life, surely it’ is 
you. Yet you make no terms for 
your beauty and your grace. Your 
mind is as simple asa child’s, de- 
spite the lovely frame it is set in! 

The doctor, bis cheroot finished, 
now rose to go, summoning his 
greom and horse from the shelter 
of a neighbouring tree; and a red- 
coated messenger bringing the 
Commissioner a bundle of official 
vernacular reports, he lighted an- 


other cigar and departed for his 


own room. Miss Cunningham re- 
tired into the recesses of the western 
veranda ; and Yorke repaired to his 
own side of the building to receive 
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the reports of his native officers, 
and then to spend the time till 
breakfast in pretence of reading 
—really to live the last half-hour 
over again, recalling each look and 
word. 

The little party met together for 

breakfast at ten o’clock, but were 
now reinforced by Justine, the 
French maid or companion, who 
came in and took her place silently 
at the table, retiring on the con- 
clusion of the meal. The Com- 
missioner also got up then to go, 
observing that the Nawab’s people 
were ordered to come for the treas- 
ure at four o'clock, but that it 
was quite possible they would be 
unpunctual after their fashion, and 
arrive too late to take it over that 
evening, “ in which case,” he added, 
“T must ask you to stay with us 
till Monday, for the transfer ought 
“not to be made to-morrow, being 
Sunday. You will excuse my 
running away ; but I must leave my 
daughter to entertain you.” The 
infatuated young man with difficulty 
concealed his delight atthis prospect 
of his visit being extended, and 
went across the grounds to Captain 
Sparrow’s house. He could not 
well be at the Residency without 
paying him a call, so he would get 
it over as soon as possible, and 
then have the long day alone with 
his beloved. 

On returning ‘to the big house, 
Yorke found Miss Cunningham in 
the drawing-room engaged upon a 
water-colour drawing. He hurried 
to her side, and looked over the 
paper—a sketch of trees taket in 
the garden, that she was finishing. 

“ What! do you paint, as well 
as play and sing?” cried the young 
man with admiration. ‘“ Where is 
the end to all your accomplish- 
ments ?” 

“One can’t play and sing for 
ever, you know,” said the young 
lady, laughingly, “and one gets 
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tired of reading; so it is fortunate 
I am able to draw a little, or else 
time might hang heavily _ some- 
times, with these long days’ spent 
alone.” 

Ah! thought the young man 
with admiration, looking down on 
the graceful head that was bending 
over the work—then you too feel 
the want of a companion! He 
said aloud, “You talk of draw- 
ing a little: why, a regular artist 
could not do better than this,” 

“You would not think much of 
this,’ she answered, “if you had 
seen any good work;” then, seeing 
that the young man looked dis- 
tressed at her rebuke, she added, 
kindly, “but perbaps you draw 
yourself also: it must be a very 
useful accomplishment for a military 
man.” 

“No,” answered the young fel- 
low, humbly; “my education, such 
as it has been, is devoid of accom- 
plishments of any sort.” 

“But there are better things 
than accomplishments,” she con- 
tinued, with earnestness, “and you 
have been busy mastering the solid 
acquirements needed in your pro- 
fession. You have quite a reputa- 
tion in that way among your brother 
officers.” 

“ Acquirements are comparative. 
Most of our fellows are very lazy 
about these things, and so they 
exaggerate the smattering of know- 
ledge others may pick up.” 

“But Colonel Falkland would 
not exaggerate, and he does not 
speak of your knowledge as a smat- 
tering.” ; 

“Colonel Falkland has a kind 
word to say of everybody; but, 
after all, if one does know something 
of his profession, what is the good 
of it? If there are seven officers 


away from your regiment already, 
all the education in the world won’t 
get a fellow on to the Staff. I beg 
“of course 


your pardon,” he added ; 
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this technical shop is like gibberish 
to you. What J] mean, is that 
there is a fixed limit to the number 
of absentees from a regiment, and 
my turn has not come. Besides, 
there is Captain Braddon come back 
to regimental duty, a splendid 
officer, who ought by rights to be 
served first. Not that rights have 
much to do with it,’ he added, 
bitterly; “a little interest is worth 
any amount of brains in these 
times.” . 

“You mustn’t say that,” replied 
his companion ; “ Colonel Falkland 
said only the other day that he was 
certain that you would rise to some- 
thing brilliant whenever the oppor- 
tunity came.” 

That she should have been dis- 
cussing his character and prospects 
with their common friend, and in 
such sympathising terms, sent a 
flush’ of pride and pleasure to the 
young man’s face; but he replied, 
perhaps with a dimly-conceived 
desire to invite still further praise, 
“ But when will opportunity come ? 
The days of opportunity have gone 
by. For us young men there is 
nothing left but to grow old in the 
humdryn monotony of a subaltern’s 
duties.” Then he stopped, feeling 
that he was lmrdly giving himself a 
fair chance in thus running down 
his own position and _ prospects. 
And yet honesty forbade that he 
should make out his case better than 
it really was. But Miss Cunning- 





“Colonel Falkland says that 
every man in India gets his oppor- 
tunity, if he only knows how to 
make use of it, He himself says 
he had never seen a shot fired (isn’t 
that the expression ?) till he had 
been ever so many years in the 
army; so you see there is still a 
margin of time available for you, 
before you enter the road to fame 
and fortune.” 

There was a pause, while Yorke 





determined that the morning should ~ 
not pass away with all its unlooked- 
for opportunities, without his asking 
her whether he might veuture to 
hope to gain, at some future time, a 
greater and more valued prize than 
fame or fortune, and the young lady 
for her part plied her brush, as he 
stood by her side, hopeful yet uncer- 
tain, hardly daring yet longing to 
speak—when the door leading from 
her apartment opened, and Justine, 
the French maid, entering quietly, 
her work in hand, took a seat at a 
little distance from the table, and 
began silently to ply her needle. 

Here was frustration of hopes. 
It was evidgnt that Justine was 
destined to act as duenna, and that 
there would be no more téte-d-téte 
conversations for that day, unless he 
could contrive some device for get- 
ting rid of her. A happy thought 
occurred to him. Looking through 
the portfolio which lay on the table, 
he observed— 

“ What a number of drawings 
you have made already—and all 
sketches from life apparently! These 
are groups of the different servants, 
I suppose ; and there is your pretty 
Selim, and the Commissioner’s horse 
too. How industrious you must 
have been to have done so many !” 

“Yes; but few of them are 
finished. I have been in a hurry to 
collect subjects for working up when 
the hot season comes, and when, 
they tell me, it will be impossible 
to draw out of doors.” 

“ Why not try a sketch of my 
encampment this morning, with 
the tents, and the bullocks and 
carts, and the sepoys standing about 
in various attitudes? It is still 
quite cool out of doors.” 

“ That is a capital idea; it would 
make a charming subject. This is 
a bad time of the day for sketching, 
when the sun is so high; but the 
trees will make light and shade. 
Suppose we start at once. But 
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* then we may be interrupted by 
callers ?” 

“Can not you be ‘not at home,’ 
just for this one day ?” 

“ But is it not a shame to give 
people the trouble of coming all the 
way out along that hot dysty ,road 
from the cantonment, merely to go 
back again without stopping to rest ? 
I am sure I never drive into can- 
tonments myself in the day-time 
without bringing a headache back.” 

«But this amount of heat and 
dust is like the Arctic regions com- 
pared with what we are going to 
have by-and-by. Besides, are you 
always so considerate? I have 
heard of people coming out along 
that hot dusty road to find the Re- 
sidency doors closed, and that not so 
very long ago.” 

“ Ah, I deserve your reproaches, 
and, will you believe me, I felt very 
penitent when I saw your card, 
But we really did not expect any- 
body that day, and papa was unwell, 
and I was keeping him company in 
his room. However, I owe you 
amends ; so will you please give the 
order about our not being at home, 
and we will have chairs taken out 
under the trees.” 

The young man, enraptured at 
the success of his scheme, gave the 
needful order; and but that, with 
a dozen servants at hand, it would 
have been a perfectly useless excess 
of zeal, he would have carried out 
the chairs and camp-table himself. 
As it was, he was fain to content 
himself with taking charge of the 
young lady’s sketching-block and 
colour-box, while she went to gét 
her garden-hat. The day was one 
of those towards the end of an 
Indian winter when the climate is 
perfect; the chill air of the cold 
weather had passed away, but the 
season for high winds, heat, and 
dust had not arrived ; and as Yorke 
arranged the chairs under a_ tree 
from which a good view could be 
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obtained of the little encampment, 
and where the fair artist would, 
while enjoying the light genial. air, 
be protected from the bright sun 
overhead, and also be concealed from 
sight of any visitors driving up to 
the portico, he thought with an un- 
wonted exaltation of feeling that in 
this long morning passed together 
the opportunity must surely arise, 
in some encouragement let fall, or 
some understanding expressed, for 
the avowal of his love. Alas! on 
returning from the encampment, 
where he had been grouping the 
men according to the artist’s in- 
structions, he saw a servant in the 
act of placing a third chair by side 
of the other two, to be occupied a 
few moments later by the inevitable 
Justine, armed with enough em- 
broidery to last through the day 
—silent herself, and the cause of 
silence in others. The opportunity, 
then, was gone, although there still 
remained the long morning to be 
passed in this sweet companionship, 
becoming each moment, as he felt, 
more friendly. ‘ And I should be 
an ungrateful brute to find fault with 
my lot, ” thought Yorke to himself, 
“] might have lived for g dozen 
years in 1 the cantonment and not have 
become so intimate waith her as the 
luck of this treasure-party, following 
the steeple-chase, has made me al- 
ready. And if she seemed ,charming 
and gracious before, when I had 
scarcely spoken to her, how much 
more admirable and perfect does she 
not appear to my better knowledge 
now! With all her beauty and 
accomplishments, how modest and 
humble-minded she is! and yet 
there is no want of humorous appre- 
ciation of character. She is shrewd 
enough to see through people, yet 
without any ill-nature in her re- 
marks. Can she have failed,” he 
added, “to have seen through me 
and my secret ?” 

Thus thought the lover to him- 
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self, as the Commissioner, who had 
come over for a few minutes from 
the court-house, led the way to the 
house for a late luncheon, The 
meal ended, they were again about 
to resume the morning’s occupation, 
when a messenger announced the 
arrival of the Nawab’s guard to take 
over the treasure, thus shattering 
the hope which Yorke had cherished 
of spending Sunday at the Resi- 
dency. Putting on his uniform, 
he repaired to the spot where the 
detachment was encamped. The 
transfer of the money was a tedious 
affair; and when finished it was 
time for the detachment to set off 
on its march back to cantonments, 
and Yorke despatched them accord- 
ingly, returning to the house to pay 
his adieus. 

He found the Commissioner in 
his study smoking a cigar, and his 
daughter sitting by him, reading 
a book; while the open carriage 
drawn up outside announced that 
they were about to take their 
evening drive. Already, thought 
Yorke with bitter heart, and yet 
ashamed of himself for harbouring 
such a feeling, they have their 
occupations and plans in which I 
hold no share. 

“Good-bye!” said the Commis- 
sioner, holding out his hand, but 
without rising ; “it was unfortunate 
the Nawab was so punctual—we 
should have been glad if you could 
have stayed till Monday. But 
cannot we drive you down to can- 
tonments ? we may ‘as well go that 
way as anywhere else.” 

Yorke would fain have clutched 
at even this brief respite, but he 
had to explain that his horse was 
waiting, and he must overtake his 
detachment presently and accom- 
any it on foot into cantonments. 

“Good-bye !” said Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had risen, holding out 
her hand; “it is so provoking of 
the Nawab to cut short your visit, 


you must ” What she was 
going to say he could not tell, for 
something in the expression of his 
earnest gaze caused her to drop her 
eyes, and with a slight blush with- 
draw her hand. 

On"the following Monday Yorke 
would have riddeu out to the Res- 
idency, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of the interval since he had last 
been there; a call after a dinner 
being proper, much more he argued 
should one be proper after a day’s 
visit; but an order reached him in 
the morning to proceed on court- 
martial duty to a neighbouring sta- 
tion some fifty miles off, where 
officers were scarce, and he was fain 
to express his thanks in a note, 
which it is needless to say consumed 
a quantity of best paper before it 
got itself written to his satisfaction ; 
the expression that the Friday and 
Saturday spent at the Residency 
had been the happiest moments of 
his life being eventually toned 
down to the effect that this had 
been the pleasantest visit he had 
ever paid. 

The court-martial lasted for sev- 
eral days. When it was, ended, 
Yorke determined to retutn by easy 
marches, stopping for a few days to 
shoot on the road, the plains round 
Mustaphabad being fairly sup- 
plied with game. In this way he 
would kill time till the month’s 
absence of the Commissioner and 
his daughter should be completed, 
every day of which had been ticked 
off as it passed, for he felt that life 
in cantonments would be insupport- 
able till their return. Thus spinning 
out the time allowed for his own 
return, he pitched his camp for the 
last day at a village about eight 
miles from Mustaphabad, and walk- 
ing off his impatience by a long 
morning and evening tramp with 
his gun through the surrounding 
country, slept the sound sleep of 
fatigue in his little tent, and rode 
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into cantonments early the next 
morning. 

Spragge was away in the lines at 
the orderly room when he reached 
the bungalow ; so, calling for tea, 
and throwing off his coat, for the 
days were now getting hot, he sat 
down in the veranda till his chum 
should return. 

That gentleman soon came into 
view cantering into the compound, 
his long legs upheld at a short dis- 
tance from the ground by his dim- 
inutive pony; and after bestowing 
a few cuffs and blessings on that, 
animal’s patient attendant for some 
faults of omission and commission, 
greeted his friend in his usual hearty 
manner. 

The first topic of conversation 
was, of course, the amount of 
Yorke’s bag; next followed Yorke’s 
inquiry what the news was. 

“News ? there never is any news 
in this blessed place, except that 
it’s getting infernally hot already, 


which you can find out for yourself. 
A lot of fellows have gone off to the 


hills for six months’ leave, and 
‘almost all the ladies have started ; 
I should like to have gone off my- 
self, but can’t afford it; and now we 
are in for the regular hot-weather 
dulness. Nothing but billiards and 
rackets left for a fcllow todo. But 
I say, you ought to have been here, 
my boy, tocome in for the goings-on 
of my cousin Ted while officiating 
commissioner. He has been doing 
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the big official in tremendously set 
—bachelor parties, ladies’ parties, 
handing in mother Polwheedle 
to dinner, and all the rest of it; 
hermetically-sealed soups and claret- 
cup poured out like water. Ted’s 
been going it, and no mistake. Pity 
he’s got such a short tether of the 
office !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Yorke, try- 
ing to assume an air of indifference ; 
“the Commissioner is to be back 
again this week, isn’t he ?” 

““Comes back to-morrow, but 
only for a few days, you know; 
and I think they might have given 
Ted the acting appointment.” 

“Acting appointment!” said 
Yorke, starting up, and at once 
thrown off his guard, “what do 
you mean ?” 

“Why, bless me!” replied 
Spragge, “you don’t mean to say 
you haven’t heard the news? Why, 
it’s been in ail the papers a week 
ago. I thought, of course, you 
must have seen it. The Commis- 
sioner has been very unwell—liver 
gone wrong, I believe—and has 
been ordered home sharp, and 
Colonel Falkland is appointed to 
succeed him.” 

*¢ Colonel Falkland !”’ cried Yorke, 
feeling suddenly as if something 
more remained to be told. 

“Yes, of course,” answered his 
friend; ‘‘ he is engaged to Miss Cun- 
ningham, you know. They are to 
be married in a fortnight.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When Mr. Cunningham lost his 
young wife, which event happened 
just twenty-one years before the 
time at which this history begins, 
and within a year of his marriage, 
he was left with a little daughter on 
whom the poor mother had scarcely 
time to bestow a parting kiss be- 
fore she died. The friendly wife 


of a brother civilian, who was pre- 
sent on the occasion, proposed to 
carry off the infant to her house 
and bring it up for the time with 
her own children; but the young 
widower was averse to parting 
with the charge, and the lady was 
fain to be content with coming over 
daily to bestow an occasional super- 
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intendence on his nursery establish- 
ment. A still more frequent super- 
vision over the child’s welfare was 
given by his friend, Lieutenant Falk- 
land, who, although he declined the 
young widower’s proposal that he 
should give up his bungalow in can- 
tonments, and share the other’s more 
comfortable house in the civil lines, 
spent almost as much time there as 
if he had been a permanent occupant 
of it. The subaltern had plenty of 
leisure; and his friend’s servants 
were never sure during their mas- 
ter’s long absence in court at what 
moment they might not receive a 
visit from Falkland, and even if 
they had been disposed to neglect 
the child would have been prevented 
by his vigilance. But indifference 
to their master’s children is not a 
fault of Indian servants; their weak- 
ness is rather in the way of too 
much petting and indulgence. In 
the case of a baby, however, there 
was not much room for injudicious 
kindness; the little Olivia’s wants 
were sufficiently ministered to by 
the stout young mussalmani wo- 
man who had been engaged from 
u neighbouring village to fulfil 
the office of wet-nurse; and the 
young civil surgeon of the station, 
Dr, Mackenzie Maxwell, declared in 
his daily visits that no child could 
be better cared for, or more thriv- 
ing. As the little Olivia grew out 
of babyhood, almost the first person 
she came to recognise after her nurse 
and the old bearer who was ap- 
pointed her special attendant, was 
the young officer; and the child 
would hold out her little arms to 
greet him as he came up the avenue 
of an evening while she was tak- 
ing her walk in the old man’s 
arms, attended by the nurse and 
another female, while a tall office- 
messenger with a red belt, brass 
plate, and gigantic umbrella brought 
up the rear, Long before she could 
understand the use of them, the 


self-appointed guardian began to 
pour in consignments of toys, which 
soon littered the young civilian’s 
house; Benares lacquered bricks, 
little wooden elephants and camels, 
cups and saucers, and tea equipages ; 
a swing tobe hung up in the veran- 
da; with a rocking-horse as large 
as a Burmah pony. A visitor to 


Mr. Cunningham’s house in those 


days of a morning would generally 
find the same group assembled there : 
the father, in an easy-chair smoking 
his cheroot ; his friend sitting more 
erect, as became a man with strict 
military Adeas, and not smoking, 
—the two watching the child and 
the old bearer on the floor together, 
engaged in the joint task of erecting 
a tower, which, from the number 
of bricks strewed about the room, 
promised to assume the proportions 
of a very Babel. 

Thus passed the child’s earliest 
years, when just as she was begin- 
ning to prattle freely, and had been 
advanced to the dignity of a seat ona 
raised chair at her father’s breakfast- 
table, a disruption took place of the 
small commonwealth which had con- 
ducted the government of the little 
Olivia’s household. Falkland was 
appointed to the staff of the army 
on the frontier, and the good doctor 
was transferred to another station ; 
while the advent of his successor 
was heralded by a reputation for his 
power of subduing the strongest con- 
stitutions of adults, and a perfectly 
ogre-like capacity for the massacre 
of children ; such as escaped the first 
onslaught of bis calomel, it was ru- 
moured, invariably succumbed to the 
subsequent treatment. The arrival of 
this terrible official caused a general 
panic in the station. Mrs. Spangle, 
the wife of the brother civilian al- 
ready referred to, determined to an- 
ticipate by a year or two the time 
fixed for the inevitable home- 
voyage; and Cunningham, thus left 
without his friends, accepted her 
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offer to take his little daughter to 
England with her own children, to 
be made over on arrival to the 
charge of his only sister. 

To Mrs. Maitland, Cunningham’s 
sister, who had no children of her 
own, "the arrival of her little niece 
was a very welcome event; she soon 
came to love the child as her own, 
and Olivia found in her house a 
happy home, where even the dim- 
mest recollections of India soon 
faded away. Nor were the father’s 
letters calculated to recall them. 
Cunningham did not possess the 
sort of literary power which alone 
could have enabled those unac- 
quainted with: the scenes among 
which it was spent to realise his 
mode of life ; and,. under the feeling 
that his letters had no real interest 
for the reader when they passed 
beyond mere personal topics, his 
correspondence, though still affec- 
tionate, gradually became brief and 
infrequent. His sister’s letters were 
longer and more regular, for all home 
allusions could be understood by the 
parent, and full accounts of his 
daughter, her health, progress, and 
occupation, made up an interesting 
letter ; and as soon as the child was 
able to write herself, each mail carried 
a letter from her to her unknown 
father, all to be carefully filed by 
the Indian exile, and containing a 
complete record of progress, begin- 
ning with the uncertain link-trac- 
ings over her aunt's pencilled out- 
lines, and so through the large 
round-hand and short stiff senten- 
ces of childhood and all the vari- 
ous developments of girlish hands, 
to the easy writing and ready ex- 
pression of the accomplished young 
woman. 

When Olivia was about twelve 
years old her uncle died, and 
his widow was shortly afterwards 
ordered for her health to the south 
of France; and having now no ties 
with England, and finding con- 


tinental life and climate to her taste . 


Mrs. Maitland had continued from 
that time to reside with her niece in 
various parts of the south of Europe. 
Meanwhile Cunningham remained 
in India; although not a_ brilliant 
man, his industry, temper, and 
judgment had gained for him a con- 
siderable reputation in his service, 
and whenever he was on the point 
of taking a furlough, the transfer to 
some new employment had always 
happened to prevent his doing so; 
now a neglected district to. be 
brought into proper form; now a 
newly-annexed province to be re- 
duced to order,—some call in the 
way of preferment appealing to his 
sense of duty and the love of distine- 
tion, and tempting him to stay in 
the country. Thus year after year 
passed away without the intended 
furlough being taken; till at last, 
when Olivia was arrived at woman- 
hood, and the question arose whether 
instead of his going home the daugh- 
ter should not rejoin her father in 
India, he was invited by the Gov- 
ernment to assume charge of the 
province ceded by the Nawab of 
Mustaphabad, and to introduce the 
blessings of British rule into the 
districts so long misgoverned by 
that unfortunate prince. Such a 
request could not be refused; and 
Cunningham, feeling that his 
daughter was more at home with 
the aunt who had been a mother 
to her for so many years, than she 
could be with the father who had 
now become little more than a name, 
and being, it must be confessed, 
now quite reconciled to his solitary 
life, had just proposed a scheme 
for completing his new task and 
eventually retiring on the pension 
which he had now earned. to join 
his sister and daughter in Italy, 
when the plan was upset by the 
news that Mrs. Maitland had ac- 
cepted the offer of marriage from an 
Italian nobleman. To Cunningham 
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the idea of such a connection seemed 
thoroughly repulsive ; for although 
the Count was reported to be un- 
exceptionable in every respect save 
that he was a good deal younger 
than his intended bride, Cunning- 
ham’s Indian experiences were not 
calculated to remove the insular 
prejudices of an Englishman; and 
notwithstanding that his sister 
wrote to him that her marriage 
should make no _ difference to 
Olivia, for that her future hus- 
band was equally desirous with 
herself that she should continue 
to make her home with them till 
her father returned from India, a 
sudden anxiety now possessed him 
lest his daughter, living in a foreign 
household, should also fall in love 
with a foreigner and so be altogether 
lost to him. He. determined, there- 
fore, that she should join him for 
the remainder of his service ;' and, 
writing to express his decision in 
terms so peremptory as seemed to 
the kind aunt a poor requital of the 
many years of loving care bestowed 
on his child, he knew scarcely an 
easy moment till he heard in reply 
that his instructions would be acted 
on at once. Mrs, Maitland and 
Olivia made a speedy visit to Eng- 
land, in order that the latter might 
be placed in charge of the wife of a 
brother civilian returning to India ; 
and after a brief interval occupied 
in the preparation of. Olivia’s outfit, 
aunt and niece parted at Southamp- 
ton with mutual tears and sorrow- 
ings, each to enter on a new life. 
The Count had followed his intend- 
ed bride to London, and the mar- 
riage was to take place immediately 
after Olivia’s departure, when the 
married pair would return to live 
in Italy. “Farewell, my darling 
child!” she said, folding her niece 
to her breast in the little cabin of 
the steamer, as it lay on the parting 
morning alongside of the quay in 
Southampton Docks ; “ farewell, and 


for ever! even if you don’t marry in 
India, your father will never let you 
come to me again.” Olivid could 
only reply through her tears by re- 
turning the embrace ; nor was there 
time for further words, for just at 
that moment rang the warning-bell, 
summoning those who were not 
passengers to leave the vessel. 

Thus was Olivia launched upon 
her new life, of the personages mov- 
ing around which she ‘had as yet 
had only two slight glimpses. Some 
eight years before, Colonel Falkland, 
returning to England to recover 
from a wound, had paid a visit to 
Florence to see his god-daughter, 
then just entering on girlhood. He 
stayed there for some weeks, living 
at an hotel in the neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Maitland’s apartments, and 
passing the greater part of each 
day with his friends; and _ visi- 
tors in those days to the .picture- 
galleries in that city could not but 
notice with interest the two sight- 
seers—the bronzed soldier-like man, 
who walked lame, and with the 
aid of a stick, accompanied by the 
slight young girl; surely not his 
daughter, they thought, he seemed 
too courteous and deferential in 
manner, and she, though de- 
ferential in turn and_ striving to 
tend him with care, yet did not 
evince the familiarity of a child 
with a parent. The young lady 
acted as guide and interpreter, while 
her companion, whose life had been 
spent in camps or the dull routine 
of an Indian official, was never tired 
of pursuing his first acquaintance- 
ship with art under such auspices ; 
and when his young companion 
would bring him before some favour- 
ite masterpiece, his eyes would often 
turn involuntarily from the beauti- 
ful saint or madonna on canvas to 
the still more beautiful face, as he 
thought, lighted up with the rays of 
innocence and youthful enthusiasm. 

In such companionship it seemed 
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to Falkland as if a vision of his 
youth had come back again, unal- 
loyed by the sadness and sorrow 
which marked that episode of ear- 
lier days. It is her mother come 
back to earth again, hersaid to him- 
self; God grant she may be spared 
to grace it longer! Olivia and her 
aunt on their part had been pre- 
pared to receive their new acquaint- 
ance with warmth, as one holding 
the highest place in Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s esteem, The greatest friend 
I have in the world, he wrote to 
his daughter, and the finest soldier 
in the Indian army. “And the 
most perfect gentleman,” declared 
Olivia’s aunt with enthusiasm, after 
he had paid his first visit. “5 
thought Indian officers would be 
mere soldiers, with uncouth man- 
ners; but our colonel might be a 
prince, although I hope he will 
dress better when he gets to Eng- 
land, and take to wearing shirt- 
collars. Poor man! he seems to 
suffer a good deal from his wound, 
although he never complains. I 
think on the mornings when he 
comes in late, and won’t take any 
breakfast, that he must have had 
a bad night. ” As for Olivia, who 
had never before met any gentle- 
man, young or old, on intimate 
terms, and from whose girlish mind 
the germs of any tenderer emotions 
were absent, her godfather seemed 
the impersonation ef all that was 
noble and dignified and kind. She 
would fain have asked him about 
the wars in which he had taken 
,part, as the little party sate to- 
‘gether of an afternoon or evening 
at Mrs. Maitland’s lodgings, or rest- 
ed by the wayside after a drive to 
some spot of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but Falkland was not a 
man to talk much about himself, or 
indeed to talk much about any- 
thing, and the conversation usually 
turned upon the travels and experi- 
ences of the ladies, Mrs. Maitland 


taking the principal share, and the 
colonel merely throwing in an occa- 
sional question or remark by way 
of fuel to keep the fire alight. 
Or if Falkland and Olivia were 
alone, their talk would mostly re- 
volye about Olivia’s pursuits and 
half-formed thoughts; for her new 
friend, while reserved about him- 
self, was yet of a sympathetic 
nature, which invited the confidence 
of others, although there was no 
want of humour or even a certain 
playful yet subdued sarcasm in his 
conversation. And had _ Olivia 
been capable of such analysis, she 
might have discovered that while 
she had opened to her new com- 
panion all the recesses of her young 
mind, she knew little about him 
save that he was kind, gentle, and 
unselfish, bent chiefly on minis- 
tering to the happiness of those 
around him, That the young girl 
should have endowed him with 
every noble attribute was a natural 
consequence of her being at the age 
of hero-worship. Thus when at last 
Falkland was obliged to bring his 
visit to an end, and to continue his 
journey towards England, the part- 
ing left Olivia with a new ideal of 
perfection to add to the gallery of 
saints and madonnas enshrined in 
the respect of her fervent young 
heart; while Falkland, although no 
definite ideas,for the future yet 
possessed him, went off with a new 
interest in life awakened. The 
leave-taking was provisional only ; 
for the plan was discussed of a 
meeting in the autumn on the Lake 
of Como, when, said Falkland in 
his low voice, looking into her 
ingenuous young face with a 
kindly smile, as he held her hand 
at parting, his young mistress 
should go on with her course of 
instruction in Italian. But when 
autumn arrived, he was summoned 
to India to take up the important 
appointment which he now held; 
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and the letter from the Governor- 
General himself containing the 
offer, was a form of application for 
his services which a zealous public 
servant could not refuse to obey. 
So their next meeting was deferred 
till seven years later, wher Olivia 
arrived at Mustaphabad, and the 
child-girl had’ developed into the 
beautiful young woman. 

One other Indian acquaintance 
was made by Olivia, four years 
later, when Rupert Kirke, a lieu- 
tenant in the Bengal army, arrived 
at Venice, where Mrs. Maitland 
and her niece were then staying, 
also, like Falkland, on his way 
home. Kirke was first cousin to 
Cunningham and his sister, and 
brought an introduction from the 
former. “A clever fellow,” said 
the brother, in his letter, “and a 
first-rate soldier, with a great future 
before him, if he only keeps 
straight.” And indeed Rupert 
Kirke looked every inch a soldier, 
and although not the least a lady’s 
man, as the term is understood, 
was found to be excellent com- 
pany; well-mannered, well-dressed, 
well-read, and apparently both 
good- natured and good-tempered. 
Olivia took a great liking to her 
new-found relative, while Kirke 
for his part did not conceal his 
gratification in her society, nor, 
although he made little pretence of 
caring for pictures or churches, his 
enjoyment of the sight-seeing ex- 
cursions made under her guidance 
—excursions, however, in 
Mrs. Maitland invariably joined, for 
Olivia was no longer a child. And 
after he had p: assed on to England, 
a correspondence was maintained 
between the two, when Kirke’s 
clever letters came to be very inter- 
esting to the fair recipient, The 
elder lady, however, did not respond 
with warmth to the feelings of her 
companion about the letters and 
their writer. Without being a keen 
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judge of character, there appeared 
something of hardness and appar- 
ent unscrupnlousness about Kirke 
which instinctively repelled her; 
and Olivia perceiving that her aunt 
did not share her admiration for 
him, did not seek to exchange con- 
fidences with her on the subject. 

Kirke too, as well as Falkland, ex- 
pressed the intention when leaving 
Italy of paying his relatives another 
visit, but was diverted from carrying 
it into effect by the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, at the first ramour of 
which he set out for Constantinople, 
secking employment as a volunteer 
with the Turkish army. In this 
capacity he seemed on the road 
to enhance his military reputation, 
when he was unfortunately tempted 
to accept a commission in the Turk- 
ish contingent, and thereby found 
himself shelved from active service 
during the remainder of the war, 
on the termination of which he was 
obliged to return to India. 


To Olivia Cunningham, sailing for 
India, the change of life was even 
more complete than to the other 
young ladies who were borne in the 
same steamer with her out of South- 
hampton Docks. They, for the most 
part, though leaving friends and 
homes behind them, had _ been 
brought up to regard England as 
a temporary resting-place, and the 
voyage to India as the culminating 
point in their girlhood. To Olivia 
this departure for that country came 
as the result of a sudden resolve, made 
necessary by the breaking up of Euro- 
pean ties. Nor had she ever known 
the meaning of home as that term is 
understood. For her it had not meant 
sisters and brothers, arid home in- 
terests, and a settled dwelling-place. 
Her home, so far as she had been 
able to realise the idea, had been a . 
suite of apartments at Florence, suc- 
ceeded by a suite of apartments at 
Rome or Naples ;. her friends had 
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been passing visitors, acquaintances, 
foreigners and English, met and 
dropped ; and although the relation 
between her aunt and herself had 
been based on mutual love and affec- 
tion, her heart could not but whisper 
when the former announced her 
coming change of life, involving a 
new and absorbing interest of her 
own, apart from her niece, that after 
all there must be a difference be- 
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tween a mother and even the kind- 
est aunt ; henceforward at any rate, 
their lives must run apart. Her 
father, on the other hand, had so far 
been a sort of shadowy providence 
watching over her from a distance, 
whose manifestations were mainly 
associated with punctual remittances, 
handsome presents, and brief, infre- 
quent letters ; and whose very form 
and features were as yet unknown. 


CHAPTER XV. 


So much as to the antecedents of 
the maiden who had arrived at Mus- 
tapbabad at the opening of our story, 
fancy free, although with two more 
or less dim ideals of the hero type 
in her imagination, looking with 
eagerness, but without much emo- 
tion, to the meeting with her father. 
As to Mr. Cunningham, he was a 
man too much occupied with official 
duties and the business of the hour 
to practise mental analysis; but 
probably his feelings on the occasion 
were of a mixed nature, compound- 
ed of a pleasurable excitement at the 
expectation of greeting his beautiful 
young daughter, and a sense of dis- 
may at the prospect of this invasion 
of his leisure and enforced alteration 
of his old-bachelor habits. 

The first meeting between two 
persons who, though nearly related, 
are yet virtually strangers, ignorant 
of each other’s thoughts, feelings, 
and tastes, even of each other’s past 
life—whose intercourse has consisted 
in the exchange of brief and formal 
letters, and who have had, so far, 
nothing in common but the interest 
and the affection born of a sense of 
duty—must needs be attended with 
more or less of restraint and embar- 
rassment ; but Mr. Cunningham’s 
anxiety lest the first greetings should 
partake of the nature of a scene was 
at once dispelled by the tact and 
good taste of his daughter; even the 


dust and fatigue of the journey could 
not do much to impair the charm of 
her appearance ; and as she stepped 
out of the carriage at the roadside 
station, whither he had gone to meet 
her, as already described, her father 
found her even more graceful and 
beautiful than the forerunning ac- 
counts had led him to expect ; and 
as Olivia, putting her arms round 
his neck, and kissing him, said, “So 
here we are at last! it has been such 
a long journey;” and then, turn- 
ing to’ her maid who was alighting 
from the carriage behind, added, 
“ Justine, this is my papa, who has 
come all this way to meet us,”—Cun- 
ningham felt that the scene of which 
he had been in dread had been escap- 
ed, And when, soon after they had 
started in the camel-carriage for the 
last stage of her long journey, Olivia 
took his band fondly, and leaning 
on his shoulder, said, “ Papa, you 
look so young, it must seem quite 
odd to have a great big daughter 


‘like me,”—her father, responding 


warmly to the embrace, began to 
feel that it was not so dreadful a 
thing to have his daughter back 
after all. Arrived at Mustaphabad, 
Olivia expressed herself as delighted 
with the Residency and all about it. 
The apartments which her aunt 


had at Florence were very large 


and fine, but they were nothing like 
the reception-rooms at the Resi- 
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dency—while her own rooms were 
charming ; every want and comfort 
had been thought of and provided, 
and her father was able to say with 
satisfaction that all this had been 
newly arranged for her especial 
benefit. She was equally pleased 
with the gardens; the leaves in mid- 
winter, the multitude of squirrels 
and strange birds, even the familiar 
crows hopping about the edge of so- 
ciety with a view to pick up the stray 
crumbs left at the early breakfast 
taken in the veranda—all these novel- 
ties appeared full of interest for her, 
and her father experienced a sense of 
deep relief to find that his fears had 
been groundless lest she should prove 
to be a fine lady, spoilt for Indian 
life by foreign travel. A silent man 
himself, and restrained from express- 
ing much interest in her former 
life by a sense of indignation at 
what he considered his sister’s mis- 
alliance, his shyness was soon dis- 
sipated by his daughter’s sympa- 
thetic ways, as she thus rapidly 
identified herself with his interests 
and her new home. The Commis- 
sioner soon found that the cheerful 
breakfast-table with his daughter 
opposite to him was a great improve- 
ment on the solitary meal, dawdled 
over with a book, to which he had 
been accustomed, still more, when on 
his propesing to retire into another 
room before lighting his cigar after- 
wards, Olivia insisted on his smok- 
ing without rising. The obligatory 
dinner-parties which he used to 
dread seemed no longer the same 
dreary infliction. With his beau- 
tiful daughter acting as_ hostess, 
these solemn ordeals became com- 
paratively lively; the guests no 
longer appeared to be insufferably 
bored. The morning ride too, with 
her for a companion, was in pleasing 
contrast to the lonely ramble on 
horseback to which he had been 
accustomed; he now got into the 
way of coming over from the court- 
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house for luncheon, and even went 
the length of taking an occasional 
evening drive with Olivia in the 
new barouche which had arrived for 
her use, a mode of amusement which 
no one had ever seen him indulge: 
in before. 

Such, then, was Olivia’s new home, 
which, if it offered nothing that was 
not in unison with her gentle dis- 
position, yet was not of a sort to. 
develop the warmer feelings of her: 
nature. Her life had been so far a 
happy one; she had never known. 
disappointment or sorrow, and so it 
continued to be; but it was a life 
of chastened affection and without 
sentiment; and at an age when 
most English girls in India are 
wives and mothers, the great ro- 
mance of life had not even yet pre- . 
sented itself. With her, life had. 
been made up of the study of art 
and the pursuit of amusement in: 
sober fashion ; the graces more than 
the affections had been cultivated ; 
and so far the transfer to an Indian 
home had not caused a change.. 
The relations between father and 
daughter were those of mutual re- 
spect and calm affection; and a 
looker-on might have said that Miss . 
Cunningham’s disposition was one 
in which the effect of amiable temper 
was enhanced by polished manner, 
rather than one of deep feeling. 
Once only did her father step out of 
his usual reserve; one day when 
his daughter was in his room stand- 
ing over him while he wrote a letter, 
he unlocked a drawer of his writing- - 
table and took out a little picture- 
frame. ‘“ You may like to see that, . 
my dear,” he said, with face still 
turned downwards on his letter, and 
put it into her hands. It was the 
portrait of her mother, a poorly-ex- 
ecuted affair in the stiff drawing of ’ 
a native artist, but giving the im- 
pression of being a faithful likeness. . 
“ You are the very image of her,” he 
said, after a short pause, in a low 
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voice, while Olivia stood looking 
silently at the portrait, and then 
taking the case from her hands 
put it back again in the drawer. 
Olivia stooped down and kissed 
him on the forehead: he went 
on with his writing, and she left 
the room. 

On one occasion only did her 
father show much animation on 
domestic matters. It happened a 
few days after she arrived. They 
were just rising from the breakfast- 
table, and Justine, who always took 
that meal with them, had Jeft the 
room, when Olivia said, “I have 
had a letter this morning * from 
cousin Rupert, papa.” 

“ Cousin Rupert!” said her father 
with surprise ; “ what do you know 
of cousin Rupert?” laying emphasis 
on the cousin, 

“Why, papa, of course I know 
him very well; don’t you remember 
that he came to Venice on his way 
home, when my aunt and I were 
staying there, and that you wrote 
to us about him ?” 

“True,” replied the father, “I 
had forgotten that for the moment ; 
but things have altered since then. 
I certainly did not think he would 
venture to write to you after what 
has happened. But it is just like 
him.” 

“What has happened, papa? 
Poor fellow! he speaks of being in 
trouble, but does not say what is 
the cause of it.” 

“JT would rather not go into the 
story, my dear. It is a long busi- 
ness, and not a very pleasant one, 
where relationship is concerned ; 
but I have given up all communi- 
cation with him. However, it does 
not appear that he has acquainted 
you with the fact ;” and Mr. Cun- 
ningham spoke in a sarcastic tone, 
unlike his usual manner. 

“ But, papa,” said Olivia, after 
-& pause, “may there not be some 
misunderstanding which could be 
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So honourabie a man 


” 


cleared up ? 
as my cousin Rupert 

“ You are begging the question, 
Olivia, It is because I don’t think 
your cousin Rupert is an honourable 
man that our intimacy is broken off. 
You seem to think I have been 
hard on him,” continued her father, 
seeing that Olivia looked uncon- 
vinced ; “ but I think you may give 
me credit fer not having formed 
my opinion lightly. And if,” he 
added -in a lower voice, and turn- 
ing away, “I am to suppose that 
he has taken advantage of your 
trustfulness to create a feeling for 
him which he knows I should dis- 
approve, I should think still less 
favourably of him than I do al- 
ready.” 

“Then, papa,” said Olivia, look- 
ing down and blushing slightly, as 
he was moving from the room, “ do 
you wish me not to send any 
answer to this?” and she held out 
the letter in her hand. “ Will you 
not read it yourself, and see what 
he says ?” 

“No, my dear, thank you; I 
have no wish to see it, nor to dic- 
tate to you what you should do in 
regard to it. Iam sure I may rely 
implicitly on your good sense and 
judgment in this as in all matters.” 
And so saying, her father left the 
room. 

Thus appealed to, Olivia had 
virtually no choice, and her cousin’s 
letter remained unanswered ; but it 
was with a sad heart that she tried 
to reconcile her duty.to her father’s 
wishes with this neglect of her rela- 
tive, and the struggle might have 
betrayed to herself the degree of 
interest with which he had in- 
spired her. Till this time she 
had hardly been sensible how 
much of the pleasurable antici- 
pations with which she had set 
out for India had been due to the 
prospect of meeting her cousin. 
And now to think that Rupert, 
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who had always seemed in her young 
imagination the type of the noble, 
honourable soldier, should be as 
one whose name even was hardly 
to be spoken of. Scme dreadful 
fault he must have committed for 
her father, usually so kind, to be 
thus sternly disposed towards him. 
Might it not be, however, that hie 
had been misjudged? He said he 
had enemies who were bent on tra- 
ducing his character. There must 
be some mistake! And yet her 
father spoke so positively, and he 
seemed kind and just in everything 
else. Thinking sadly over this, 
Olivia strove to stifle the romantic 
interest with which her cousin had 
inspired her; and what might read- 
ily have become a warmer feeling, 
if opportunity had been propitious, 
was now succeeded by a sentiment 
of pity. 

The unanswered 
follows :— 


letter was as 


“ My pear Cousin,—lIt is so long 
since any letters have passed be- 
tween us, that I ought not to be 
surprised if you did not recognise 
the handwriting of this one. Not 
that I judge by my own feelings in 
this respect, for I don’t think I 
should fail to know yours wherever 
I might come across it; but we 
have both passed through maay 
scenes since we met at Venice, and 
although my memory naturally 
clings to those pleasant hours, I 
could scarcely complain if you had 
forgotten them, especially as you 
were so much younger then—quite 
a girl, in fact! I suppose you must 
be a good deal altered—young peo- 
ple do change fast, don’t they !— 
but at any rate it can be only in 
one direction. I wish I knew when 
there would be a chance of my 
being able to renew our acquaint- 
ance; but I have been in some 
trouble lately, and want to put 
myself right first with the world, 


especially with those whose good 
opinion I value most. It is a slan- 
derous world, and I hope my cousin 
will not listen to the evil tales she 
may hear of one whose fault it has 
been to make enemies of those who 
can’t bear that a younger man 
should understand his profession 
better than they do, and who values 
her good opinion before every- 
thing else. I hope you will meet 
our mutual friend Colonel Falkland 
before long. He at any rate is the 
soul of honour; and, standing well 
with him, who knows the facts of 
the case, I can afford to despise the 
slanders of those who repeat the scan- 
dals at second-hand of things they 
know nothing about. 

“ This is an egotistical letter, but 
if I begin writing about Olivia her- 
self, I should never know when to 
stop asking questions. She will, I 
hope, anticipate my anxiety on this 
head, by giving me full particulars 
about herself, whenever she can find 
time to devote a few minutes to her 
old friend and relative. 

“ Pray give my remembrances to 
your father, if he cares to receive 
them, and believe me, my dear 
Olivia, always your affectionate 
cousin, Rupert Kirxs.” 


Then came the recognition at the 
ball, when Kirke wanted to make his 
way towards Olivia, and her father 
stopped him. To Olivia, witnessing 
the scene, there came up a reproach 
from her conscience that she was 
failing in her duty to her cousin; a 
sense of wrong done in thus abandon- 
ing him replaced for the moment the 
feeling till then uppermost, that he 
was an unhappy man who was to be 
pitied for his fall through some un- 
speakable crime, and she thought 
with a penitent heart that she had 
been cowardly in not asking Colonel 
Falkland’s aid on her cousin’s behalf. 
The latter had spoken of Falkland 
as the one friend who still stood by 
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him, and believed in his innocence. 
To him she would appeal to set her 
unfortunate cousin right. 

These reflections, and no response 
to the emotion which had stirred 
poor Yorke’s heart to its depths, 
as the foolish young fellow had 
fondly imagined, occupied Olivia’s 
thoughts before she fell asleep on 
the night of the ball; and the 
opportunity for carrying out her 
purpose soon arrived. She meant 
to speak to Falkland during the 
day, after her father had gone to 
his court ; but the subject came up 
at breakfast, being opened by Falk- 
land himself, who said, addressing 
the Commissioner, just as Justine 
was quitting the room after de- 
spatching her share of the meal, “ I 
forgot to mention that I had a letter 
from your cousin, Rupert Kirke, 
yesterday. He is coming to Mus- 
taphabad immediately.” 

“He has arrived,” replied Mr. 
Cunningham, coldly; “I thought 
you might have seen him at the ball 
last night.” 

Falkland looked surprised and 
as if awaiting further explanation, 
while Olivia with changed colour 
sat expectant. Her father, after a 
slight pause, went on, “ He left the 
room at my instance, I believe. I 
said to him that as I had declined 
to have any further intimacy or 
communication with him, it would 
be better that he should not renew 
his acquaintance with Olivia; and I 
must say so much for him that he 
had the good taste to act on my ad 
vice. But what brought him here 
I don’t understand, knowing my 
sentiments.” 

“ He comes to Mustaphabad to 
see the great man, while his camp 
is here, with a view to getting his 
case reopened.” 

“Did you advise the attempt, 
knowing the facts of his case ?” 

“T cannot say that I actually ad- 
vised him to do so; he had let the 
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proper time go by for the only ap- 
peal he ought to have insisted on. 
My own opinion would have been 
for letting time have its effect, now 
that it is too late to demand a court- 
martial ; but I did not say anything 
to dissuade him from making this 
personal appeal at once.” 

“Oh, Colonel Falkland,” broke 
in Olivia, eagerly, “do say that 
you do not think so hardly of my 
cousin as papa does. He values 
your good opinion above every- 
thing, I know. It does seem a 
dreadful thing for the poor fellow 
to be cast off even by his friends in 
his troubles.” 

Falkland looked with surprise 
at the fair speaker, as she waited 
anxiously for his answer, for he did 
not know till then that she had 
thought at all about the matter. 
Then he said gravely, but with a 
kind smile— 

“ Your cousin has been very care- 
less, no doubt, and there have ‘been 
irregularities in this business which 
ought not to have occurred, and 
which no doubt bear avery un- 
favourable appearance ; but I should 
think much worse of human nature 
than I do if I could believe that so 
gallant a soldier as Rupert Kirke 
were guilty of anything positively 
dishonourable.” 

“Oh, thank you for saying that !” 
cried Olivia, with fervour. But 
why is it that he cannot get jus- 
tice, poor fellow? Is there no way 
in which he can set himself right 
with the world ?” 

“A very sensible question, my 
dear, although you know nothing 
about the matter,” observed her 
father, lighting his cigar, which a 
servant had just brought, and 
looking up at the ceiling as he 
leant back in his chair. “ Yes, 
he had the means of clearing 
himself, no doubt, by a a 
court-martial. If he was so highly 
honourable a man, and had nothing 
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to fear from publicity, why did he 
not insist upon one being held upon 
him ?” 

“Tt was a grave error of judg- 
ment, no doubt,” observed Falkland, 
slowly ; “ he should not have left the 
decision in the matter to the Govern- 
ment; but having once made the 
mistake, it was perhaps too late to 
rectify it.” 

“ Well,” said the Commissioner, 
rising from the table, “I am very 
glad that Olivia should have some 
grounds for taking a more chari- 
table view of the matter than I am 
able to do, and I am quite will- 
ing both you and she should think 
I am unreasonably hard about it ;” 
and so saying he went to his own 
room, adding to himself—“ but I 
believe I know a good deal more 
about some points of the affair 
than even you do, Falkland.” 

“T am just going down to the 

cantonments,” said Falkland to Oli- 
via, when they were left alone, “ and 
shall see your cousin this morning. 
In fact I am going there on purpose 
to see him. Shall I give him any 
message from youif he asks after 
you ?” 
“ Thank you,” she replied, warm- 
ly ; “ please say how heartily I grieve 
about this, But, no ” she con- 
tinued, correcting herself, “it would 
hardly be proper to send him mes- 
sages while papa’s house is closed 
against him, would it?’ and she 
looked up in his face asking for a 
reply. 

“You are right, Olivia, in this as 
in everything; but I may at least 
say for you that he has your full 
sympathy in his troubles.” 

“Oh yes, please say all that, and 
my heartfelt wishes for happier days 
for him, poor fellow!” The love 
that might have been had now turn- 
ed all to pity. 

“She has grace and beauty enough 
to furnish twenty women,” said the 
colonel to himself, as he stepped into 
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his carriage, “and withal is as 
guileless and simple as a child.” 

“T have seen Kirke to-day,” said 
Falkland in the evening, as the 
occupants of the Residency were 
strolling in the garden, “and _ his 
Excellency gave him an interview, 
at which I was present. I am sorry to 
say the result was not satisfactory. 
The former holds out no prospect of 
reinstating him. Kirke returns to- 
night to his own station.” No more 
passed on the subject. 

This.was the beginning of Falk- 
land’s brief and successful courtship. 
When, shortly after Olivia’s arrival, 
he came to pay a promised visit of 
greeting to his godchild, his feelings 
were merely those of kindly inter- 
est, and curiosity to see how far she 
might have fulfilled the promise of 
her young girlhood. She, for her 
part, had merely an uncertain recol- 
lection of a person associated in her 
mind with middle age, whom she 
knew to be kind and good, and on 
whose friendship her father set a 
high value. Middle-aged he was, 
but the difference between them 
seemed no longer what it was when 
the slight girl in the broad-brimmed 
straw hat had led the grave soldier 
over the picture-galleries of Flor- 
ence. Falkland was still grave and 
somewhat taciturn, although not 
without humour, but there was no- 
thing of the old man about him. 
Erect, active, and soldier-like in 
habit, spare in diet, a student of 
books, and yet a busy public man, 
he had outlived the egotism of youth 
without acquiring the hardness of 
age, while his unselfishness and 
sympathy for others rendered his 
society fascinating alike to old and 
young. With natives he was as 
popular as with Europeans. His 
servants plundered him freely after 
the fashion of their kind, and would 
have followed him to death. Young 
men sought his advice in trouble. 
Children found him out and took to 
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him at once wherever he went. And 
after a two months’ courtship, Olivia 
had accepted him for a husband. 
The love was at first all on his 
side, and for some time he battled 
with the feeling, asking himself now 
and again if a weather-beaten old 
bachelor such as he, was fitted to 
make this beautiful and brilliant 
young creature happy; whether he 
would not be acting a wiser and less 
selfish part to withdraw from all 
competition for her hand, and leave 
her to find a mate among younger 
men. He had practised self-denial 
of the kind before and outlived the 
effort. Should he be less unselfish 
now that he was grown old? Olivia, 
for her part, made no secret of her 
liking for him, but her affection did 
not take the form of that young love 
which comes at some time to most 
women. There were no restless 
misgivings, no anxious recallings of 
spoken words, no impatient waiting 
for the beloved one’sreturn. In place 
of the tumultuous emotions that 
make up the first days of ordinary 
courtship—the doubts and hopes 
chasing each other through the heart 
—there was merely a feeling of confi- 
dence and admiration. His society 
made everything seem bright ; what- 
ever he said and did seemed best and 
wisest; with him she felt always 
more at ease than even with her 
father. Withal she could not but 
be affected by the unconscious flat- 
tery implied in the footing of equal- 
ity on which so distinguished a man 
placed her. Yet all this was not 
love ; and up to the time when Olivia 
and her father paid their visit to 
Falkland, shortly after his return 
to his own station, she had at most 
but dimly discerned the coming 
prospect; and when Falkland, one 
day when they were pacing his gar- 
den together, revealed an episode in 
his early life, telling her how in 
years gone by he had nourished 
a@ passionate affection for her 


mother, but, seeing that her heart 
was given elsewhere, had till now 
kept the secret of his love, so 
that not even the object of it had 
suspected its existence; and since 
she could not be his had remained 
unwedded, till now the daughter 
seemed the mother of his youth 
come back to life in almost more 
than her own sweetness and grace ; 


‘and then, so much disclosed, asked, 


would that daughter entrust the 
keeping of her happiness to an old 
fellow like himself, young in heart 
if old in face?— when Falkland 
spoke thus, the avowal took Olivia 
by surprise, although, had she an- 
alysed her feelings, she must have 
known that their intimacy had 
gone beyond the bounds of mere 
friendship. But her answer was 
given without doubt or misgiving, 
for it seemed called from her by 
feelings of admiration and respect 
for him, mingled with the humility 
which marked her character. Plac- 
ing her hand in his she turned on 
him a glance of her sweet face, 
and with a trustful smile said she 
would endeavour to deserve and 
return his love, 

The Commissioner, when the 
news was announced to him the 
same evening, was equally surprised 
and delighted, and it at once deter- 
mined him to a resolve which he had 
been thinking of making for some 
days past—namely, to take leave to 
Europe at once, instead of trying to 
patch up his failing health by a visit 
to the hills. Nor would he hear of 
Olivia returning with him, as she 
proposed to do, indefinitely post- 
poning the time of her marriage. 
“‘He was not so ill as to require 
nursing,” he said; adding jocosely, 
“that his old friend had been a 
bachelor so long he could not afford 
to be kept waiting any longer.” 
Truth to say, Cunningham rather 
preferred the idea of travelling 
home comfortably alone, stopping 
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and moving as he pleased, with no 
one to consider but himself, to 
being accompanied even by his 
daughter, so that his determination 
involved less sacrifice than she sup- 
osed, ‘ 

Official changes are soon arranged 
in India when brought about by 
sickness, The same post which 
carried to Cunningham the sanction 
of Government for leave to Europe 
on medical certificate, conveyed also 
the notification of Falkland’s ap- 
pointment to. officiate as {Commis- 
sioner of Mustaphabad during his 
absence—an announcement which, 
while shattering the hopes Cap- 
tain Sparrow had indulged in of 
obtaining the preferment, was re- 
_ ceived with general satisfaction . by 
the official world, Falkland being 
universally recognised as the fittest 
man to succeed to this important 
and lucrative post. Cunningham 
and his daughter returned forthwith 
to Mustaphabad to make the need- 
ful arrangements for their respective 
changes in life—arrangements easily 
accomplished, for Falkland took over 
the Residency furniture, carriage, 
and horses in block, and Miss Cun- 
ningham’s ample outfit, still in its 
first freshness, rendered the need 
but small for a special bridal trous- 
seau. The hot winds were now 
setting in apace, and it behoved 
Cunningham to start as soon as 
possible for Calcutta, if he would 
escape ill consequences from the 
journey. Accordingly, one day 
in April, Falkland arrived at Mus- 
taphabad and took up his quar- 
ters for the night at the house of 
his old friend Mackenzie Maxwell, 
the civil surgeon. The following 
morning he received charze of the 
Commissioner’s office, and the day 
was passed by the two friends at 
the court-house, in the matter-of- 
fact occupation of discussing the 
various business matters of the 
duty to be taken over, and sign- 
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ing the needful transfer papers. 
Towards sunset the wedding took 
place at the cantonment church, 
after which the newly - married 
couple and the guests invited to 
witness the ceremony, comprising all 
the residents of the station who had 
not gone off for the summer to the 
hills, repaired to Brigadier Pol- 
wheedle’s house, the Residency be- 
ing too far off for the purpose, and 
there partook of ices and champagne, 
according to approved custom. At 
dusk, Mr. Cunningham set’ off on 
his long j journey, the Nawab’s camel- 
carriage being again put in requisi- 
tion for the first part of it; while 
Falkland and his bride drove home 
to the Residency. 

Thus was our sweet Olivia mated, 
and all her friends and acquaint- 
ance pronounced it a happy mar- 
riage on both sides, And indeed 
with a husband gallant, clever, and 
unselfish, gentle and kind in his 
ways, and whose devotion and solici- 
tude were evinced in every word 
and action, how could the young 
wife help being happy? And must 
not she love dearly in return a hus- 
band so good and noble, a husband 
of whom any woman might be 
proud? And» yet—had she asked 
herself, is this really love? it would 
have been difficult to frame a true 
reply. She was always happy in 
his presence ; no doubts or regrets 
came up to disturb the first placid 
days of wedded life; but. the well- 
known footstep sounding in the hall 
raised no responsive throb in Olivia’s 
gentle bosom, nor did the hours of 
enforced absence pass with weary 
longings for return, Olivia had 
been accustomed to spend many 
hours of the day alone; and now 
with Justine for company—Justine 
who had returned to the Residency 
after a short visit to Mrs, Polwheedle 
—she could still employ the long 
mornings happily till her husband 
returned from’ his duties at the 
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court-house. At times, indeed, 
would come up unbidden ques- 
tionings whether another fate might 
not have been hers, and a sorrowful 
regret that her cousin should be 
cast off and forsaken, undeserving 
of affection though he might be; 
but any gentle doubts of this sort 
were dismissed whenever they 
arose, as unworthy tenants of her 
thoughts. 

To the residents of Mustaphabad 
feeling a pleasurable interest in or in- 
difference about Miss Cunningham’s 
marriage, it needs hardly be said 
that there was one exception. And, 
crushed down by the sudden destruc- 
tion of the hopes which the foolish 
young fellow had allowed himself 
to build on utterly unsubstantial 
foundation, poor Yorke had not even 
the bitter consolation of feeling that 
he had been the victim of heartless 
coquetry. He could not carry his 
self-deception so far as to delude 
himself into the belief that Miss 


Cunningham had knowingly jilted 
him. He now saw plainly enough 
that her supposed encouragement of 
his love had existed only in his own 


imagination, Calling up over and 
over again each moment of the brief 
interviews which made up his ac- 
quaintance with Olivia, his sense of 
truthfulness and natural humility 
now brought him to see clearly 
enough that her feclings towards 
him had been free throughout from 
the emotions they caused in him, 
that her kind manner was dictated 
merely by a kind heart. There 
had been no eagerness, no shyness 
in Miss Cunningham’s greetings. 
All the heart-flutterings had been 
on one side only. So much the 
young man had’ learnt of the 
language of love. And amid the 
despair he felt at the downfall of 
his hopes, he could not but admit 
to*himself that the choice she had 
made was, after all,a more natural 
and proper one. What right had 


July, 


he, an obscure penniless subaltern, 
to aspire to gain that peerless crea- 
ture for a wife? And for all his 
being a few years older, he felt as 
if he must always have looked up 
to her, and she dowr to him. Now 
Falkland was one whom _ every 
woman as well as every man must 
look up: to; and her proper place 
would be as mistress of a great 
household. Fool that he was, to 
dream that she could ever come to 
share his lowly home! And yet, 
Falkland could never love her as he 
had loved her; she would never 
know as his wife the passionate de- 
votion of which she deserved to be 
the object. 

But from one disaster, at least, he 
had been spared. He had never, 
with all his folly, been fool enough 
to make his infatuation public. 
None of their acquaintance except 
Spragge could have a suspicion of 
it; and Jerry, though a barebrained 
fellow, was a stanch friend who 
would not peach. Even Olivia her- 
self did not know his secret. But 
no! surely, he thought, she must 
have guessed his devotion, expressed 
in every way but speech. At least, 
however, he had been spared the 
humiliation of a confession rejected. 
And yet, he thought, it would have 
been sweeter to have been refused 
by her, than that she should never 
know my love, my love now to re- 
main a secret for ever. 

But although the young man had 
strength of will to hide his grief, 
and unselfishness enough to feel no 
anger with the woman who had 
made such wild work with his heart, 
life for the time seemed utterly in- 
tolerable, especially while the com- 
ing wedding was the universal topic 
of conversation throughout the sta- 
tion. To listen to this was more 
than he could bear; and obtaining a 
month’s leave, Yorke -set out with 
his tent to pass the time in wander- 
ing about the district. The shoot- 
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ing season and the time for camp- 
life was over; the harvest had been 
gathered in, leaving the bare sandy 
fields a desert; the hot winds blew 
clouds of stifling dust from morning 
to sunset, till his tent was like a fur- 
nace, and chairs, table, and bed, and 
even his food, were covered with the 
loose grit that filled the air; and 
the antelope which he pursued over 
the open plains were shy and wild ; 
but he could at any rate tire himself 
out with walking; the nights in the 
open air were still cool, and sleep 
could be courted by sheer force of 
fatigue. Thus passed the weary time. 
Fain would he have taken leave 
for the whole hot season, and spent 
it wandering amid cool air and new 
scenes in the Himalayas; but with 
certain obligations already men- 
tioned to be met shortly, he could 
not afford to give up the allowance 
of the two companies which he 
commanded. Hill stations and 
pleasant places, he thought bitterly, 
were not meant for such as he. 
More fitting that he should nurse 
his sorrow in bodily discomfort. 
But even in the solitude of his 
little camp he could not altogether 
escape contact with the outer world. 
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The occasional messenger who came 
out from cantonments with his 
letters, brought a newspaper one 
evening, and spelling through this 
after his frugal dinner, beginning 
with the advertisements, as is the 
wont of solitary travellers in the 
East, he came upon the following 
announcement :— 

“April 15th, at Mustaphabad, 
by the Rev. J. Wharton, M.A., 
Colonel Robert Falkland, C.B., to 
Olivia, daughter of Archibald Cun- 
ningham, Esquire, Civil Service.” 

So, then, even the last despairing 
hope must be surrendered which 
had found a place in his foolish 
heart during these solitary days, 
that the whole story of the engage- 
ment might prove to be a horrid 
dream, or that something might 
happen at the last moment to break 
off the marriage. {Life must now 
be faced under its new conditions, 
and it would be mere cowardice to 
shirk it any longer. So determin- 
ing, the young man returned to 


cantonments next morning without 
waiting for the expiration of his 
leave, and resumed his place in the 
regiment. 
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PAULO-POST-MORTEM. 


(GHOST LOQUITUR.) 


June:—so I used to call it, as I think,— 

What time the merry Earth keeps carnival, 
Green-masked and garlanded, and jewel-pranked 
With lily-pearl, carnation-carbuncle, 

The sapphire that the Iris steals from Heaven, 
Laburnum’s topaz, lilac’s amethyst, 

Rose-ruby, and all gems her casket holds. 
Methinks she wears them with a difference now, 
A glory something fainter. -Is the change 
In these or me, the seer or the seen ? 

Or does that fond false artist Memory 
Trick them with livelier hues than e’er they wore ? 
I know not,—but all colour seems a-cold. 

I recollect the time when such a Sun, 

As that which blazes high in Heaven to-day, 
Would send me sweltering to my summer-seat 
Beneath the broad fan-branches of the limes 
That fringe my Jawn ;—it doesn’t warm me now ! 
I seem to miss the old-accustomed wraps 
Of flesh and skin ;—I shall get used to it 
In time, I doubt not; but it’s strange, as yet, 

To feel ‘the light airs ‘blow me through and through 
Uncharged with sense of coolness or of warmth, 
Nor more disturb me now than I disturb 
One leaflet of the rose-bush that, uutrimmed, 

In wanton wild luxuriance all but bars 
The garden-porch with block of bud and flower. 

Curious—this gliding noiseless, like a thief, 

In to one’s own ;—no playful tap at pane 
Startling the twilight gossip round the hearth,— 
No tingle of the bell y—nho rat-tat-tat 
Of the black lion’s nose-ring on the door,— 

No eager bark of recognising Tray,— 

Poor beast! he couldn't jump upon me now 

If he were here ! iss hi long, 
How many evenings did he watch to lousy 

At the old hour the old footstep ’—Is he dead 
Like me? I’ve read, what time I took delight 
In books, of dogs that pined and died of grief 
For loss of those they loved. (Philosophers 
Have held it doubtful whether such disease 
Made ever Ghost of Man.) There’s Puss, at least, 
That ever, with her velvet back on-arch, 

Would rub a purring welcome round my legs, 
Soon as I sate :—she’s got small notion now 
That here I am i’ the midst. They used to set 
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My arm-chair ready ; ; —'tisn’t in its place ? 
Ah ! there it lurks i’ the corner thrust aside, 
With one leg lacking, just a hospital 
For all the children’s maimed and mangled pets, 
Noah’s leaky ark, the Patriarch and his wife, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, all the sequent beasts 
Emptied pell- -mell, the lion with the lamb, 
And jostled amid wreck of broken drams, 
And trunks of long-decapitated dolls ! 

Somehow I lose of late my count of time :— 
How many of the spaces men call days 
Have dawned and darkened, registered, ticked off, 
In that old unconsulted almanac 
Wherein Time keeps the count of all the Past, 
Some day to meet its audit {—Is’t a week, 
A month—it cannot sure be more—since I, 
Since it, I mean (how the eld habit clings ') 
The case, the shell, the husk, that held me once, 
Was carried with more pomp and circumstance, 
More numerous tendance, and more lavish cost 
Then e’er was spent upon it in the flesh, 
Into the narrow house that, every week, 
The parson. warned me I must tenant soon ? 
Pooh! Jt is there—not I!—The parson preached } 
Some truth, no doubt ;—according to his lights 
Most honest ;—but you can’t get | blood from stones, 
Or out of Parsons more than Parsons know. 

I wonder—after /¢ was borne away— 
How long they looked at that old chair, and left 
Its seat untenanted,—how long they talked 
With bated breath of him whe filled it once, 
As though the cheerier tone of.natural speech 
Might shock the delicate ear of Death and mar 
The new scarce-tasted quiet of the grave ?— 
That topic’s talked out now, if I can judge; 
That fear is lost. I see black broadcloth still, 
And ells voluminous of bombasine 
At hearth and board ; but small abiding sense 
Of what they signify. There’s a new song 
Spread out—a vulgar darling of the Halls 
Misnamed of Music—o’er the i ivory keys ;— 
There’s a new novel on the window-sill ;— 
And from its leaves methinks I scent a whiff 
Foul, stale, of that abominable weed 
Whose filthy use I never brooked indoors. 
I count enough familiar things,—and yet 
How all seems other than it used to seem ! 
A chilly, vague, uncomfortable sense 
Of novelty hangs over all things old, 
And some are changed in place :—and some I miss. 
Where have they put that sketch that used to hang 
Beside my corner ‘—prized for her dear sake 
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Who pencilled it long since,—a simple thing, 
A cott»ge, tree, and streamlet,—short perhaps 
Of pra ot excellence, but Hers, 
Hers, whom I lost ere these were old enough 
To know their share in such a loss more great 
E’en than mine own :—I’d like to rend and burn 
That chromo-lithograph that fills its place ! 
Ah me! new lords, new ways !—They’re young, I know; 
It’s natural, I suppose ;—but in my time 
Long since, when I succeeded, did I hold 
Lightly as these the favourites of the Dead ? 
I think I’m glad they cannot know I’m here 
Among them—glad I cannot speak to them. 
I dare not guess what welcome I should get 
Could I declare my presence. I was pleased 
At thought of coming ; now I’m glad to go. 
They’re well and happy,—that should be enough 
To satisfy a reasonable ghost. 
May they long live so! Farewell! I depart ! 
Some other way, though—not by that front door 
Through which I saw them bear /¢ out, feet first 
That morn when half the village blinds were down, 
And all the children out to see thg show. 
Back, by the postern, through the offices 
I can slip out,—no footfall to betray 
The master’s prying presence. I forget! 
What babble I of lord and master now ? 
Ishall not scare the idle scullery wench, 
That lounges, giggling with the idle groom, 
Beside the stable door, the while, unfed, 
My old grey pony stands at empty rack 
And manger, looking patient for the oats 
His due an hour ago. The garden gate! 
The kitchen garden, where my arbour bench, 
With honeysuckle roofed and clematis, 
Looked through espaliered rows of plum and pear 
Glistening with diamond dew of summer morns, 
Down to the walnut at the orchard end, 
Set by the grandame whom I never knew ;— 
My beds, my shrubs, my fruit-trees,—I may look 
Once more on these, at least, and find no change. 
There’s the old pond, and on its turfy slope 
The old dial, and the sleepy old gold-fish 
Among the water-lilies. Hah! what’s that ?— 
That bald red line of brick that cuts the sky ? 
Is that dismantled block my garden wall ? 
I think, when I was heir, I would have cleft 
My right hand from its socket, ere I lopped 
One twig that owed its planting to my sire ! 
I know Dick never loved those ivy stems 
It cost me years to train from base to crown, 
Till all the country couldn’t show their match. 
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He used to sneer, and call them alms-houses 
For slugs and snails. It might be; but I know 
I never lacked a peach at autumn-tide : 
There always was enough for slug, and snail, 
Me, Richard, and the rest. He might have spared 
His father’s hobby for a year or two. 
Or—there’s a gardener’s face that’s new to me— 
*Twas he, no doubt, not Richard, that despoiled 
My walls of that luxuriant coronal 
I wreathed upon their brows. I trimmed their locks 
IT the garden-side,—but "twas a sight to see 
How outwardly they bourgeoned, how they flung 
Their dark, dense, sun-defying canopy 
Of shoot, and leaf, and cluster, o’er the path 
That wound beneath it up the skirting lane ! 
’Tis best I go no further,—I would keep 
Some pleasant memories yet, and dare not risk 
To prove them cheats. 1 will depart and come 
No more. I had thought often to return, 
To see old faces, hear old voices. No! 
That dream is dreamed! What feeble whine was that ? 
What moan, as of a dumb thing, sore in pain, 
Comes from the corner where the stables dwarf 
To byre and sty? There was no creature there, 
In my time, but was happy. Ah! my God! 
Who was it that did this?’ My Tray, my dog, 
My friend, who loved me as a child might love 
Its father; whom I loved—Heaven pardon me! 
Almost as might a father love his child, 
Turned out, uncared-for, banished, kenneled, chained ! 
And I—I cannot loose him! Savages, 
That slew the hound upon his owner’s grave, 
And deemed that to the happier hunting-grounds 
They sent him partner of his master’s chase, 
Had kinder hearts! And I must slink away, 
Ashamed, in silence, like a guilty thing, 
And but be thankful that he cannot know 
My presence, or with piteous mute appeal 
Of eye upbraid me that I leave him thus! 
Ah me! I looked to see some change, for change, 
I know, is death’s suecessor,—some disuse 
Most like of trivial ordinamce,—some touch 
‘ Perchance of new improvement,—but not this! 
Poor Tray ! thy heart is broken !—so is mine! 
* * * . 
“ Les Revenants!”—so the Frenchman calls us ghosts :— 
“ The Comers-back,”—no more; no touch, no hint 
Of reverence or affection,—just a plain 
Prosaic recognition of a fact :— 
The Comers-back.— Would God J had not come! 
H.-K. 
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UNDER THE MASK. 


CHAPTER I.—THE COT OF CHRYSIPPUS. 


Jcun Srrone was attentively re- 
garding his little son, who was build- 
ing a house on the floor. 

“There is too much of his mo- 
ther in the face,” he muttered. Now, 
the unprejudiced observer, who had 
looked at Mr. Strong (and everybody 
looked at him once) would have 
probably concluded that the more 
the face of the late Mrs. Strong was 
represented in that of her child, the 
better for him; and.yet the voice 
of the father, when he uttered the 
above comment, expressed anything 
but satisfaction. 

“‘ Mobile, sensitive, almost effem- 
inate,” he grumbled, with the cor- 
ners of his mouth drawn down, and 
his eyebrows drawn stiffly upwards. 
os Perhaps I might do it,” he con- 
tinued, after a long pause: “such a 
skin as that must be always deli- 
. eate, and the winds from every 
quarter are rough enough in these 
days, heaven knows,” ‘As he con- 
cluded the sentence, a strange twitch 
distorted his face for a moment. 
“Bah! am I a fool?” he grunted. 

Mr. John Strong did not enjoy 
an enviable reputation in the neigh- 
bourhood. The village in which “he 
lived was out of the world, and still 
cherished many monstrous supersti- 
tions, of which not the least mon- 
strous was that this worthy man 
had sold himself to the devil. The 
origin of the legend was wrapped in 
darkness; but there was one old 
dame, who remembered well that 
"at his birth a star with fiery tail 
had appeared in the heavens; and 
that on his twenty-first birthday a 
swart man ona black horse had been 
seen in the village, who might or 
might not be the attorney from the 
neighbouring town. And though 


this old lady was herself suspected 
of many a frolic on broomstick, yet 
she had long since sown her wild 
oats, and her testimony was credited 
by all. 

It may be believed, therefore, that 
when Mr. Strong wooed, won, and 
wedded in a single week little Molly 
Davis, who was both pretty and 
poor, and whose father was said to 
owe untold sums to the ill-omened 
bridegroom, the villagers were much 
annoyed, Indeed they so far 
emerged from their local lethargy’as 
to murmur at old Davis, who went 
about smiling so pitiably, that a 
flood of tears would have been com- 
paratively exhilarating; and the 
ale-house oracle, who had a remark- 
able mastery of a chain of reasoning, 
openly expressed a doubt, whether 
to sell your daughter to a man who 
had already sold himself, were not 
tantamount to a delivery to the ulti- 
mate purchaser. Few of his hear- 
ers were able to follow the argu- 
ment; but it is recorded that more 
heads were shaken at The Odd 
Horse-Shoe on the day of the wed- 
ding, than on any previous occasion. 
Molly, however, who was at least as 
silly as pretty, accepted her fate 
with apparent resignation, and with 
the last smile of her girlhood on her 
lips, entered the dark house, which 
seemed to shrink away from the 
village street. When a year was 
ended, and her boy was born, she 
felt a strange return of her old 
gaiety one summer morning, and 
with the first smiie of her married 
life on her lips quietly passed away. 
The boy, whom she left to his stern 
sire’s care, was Chrysippus. 

Mr. John Strong sat in his high- 
backed chair, staring at his son and 
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debating with himself, until it be- 
gan to grow dark. At last he slow- 
ly and distinctly observed, “I will 
do it.” 

“Do what?’ sharply inquired 
Mrs. Banyan, who was dusting the 
furniture, as indeed she was always 
dusting it when there was no more 
pressing business on hand. 

“Do as you are bid,” said her 
master without turning his head, 
“Put Chrysippus’s cot by the side 
‘of my bed. He shall sleep in my 
room to-night.” 

Mrs. Banyan, though a woman of 
great experience, was genuinely sur- 
prised. “Sleep in your room !” she 
exclaimed. 

“The part of my speech, which 
it were well for you to remark, was, 
‘Put Chrysippus’s cot by the side 
of my bed.’ Go and put it.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. I am 
very well aware that I must pay 
for the pleasure of serving you by 
doing as I am Wid; but if it were 
not for that motherless babe, and 
fatherless too, or worse — but 
there!” and with this incomplete 
but pregnant sentence, the good 
dame vanished. Neither the raised 
voice, the last flick of the duster, 
nor the slammed door, produced the 
slightest effect on Mr. John Strong. 
When his servant had gone, he took 
from his pocket a key of antique 
shape, and opened an old cabinet 
which stood behind his chair. 
From a mass of old clothes, old 
papers, old sticks of divers sizes, 
old weapons of divers shapes, he 
drew out a rusty hammer, and after 
a long search, a piece of iron beaten 
thin, which, battered as it was, still 
bore a far-off likeness to the cast of 
a human face. Whilst he examined 
the latter object with the greatest 
care, he wore a look which in any 
other man would be held to denote 
fear. Perhaps it was only the 
moonlight which made his cheek 
so pale; perhaps in the moon’s 
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vague glimmer the powerful hands 
which held that pliant metal only 
seemed to tremble. “It is long 
since it was used in this brute 
shape,” he muttered. “Shall I use 
it uow, and can I change it as 1 
wish?” He was roused from his 
deliberation by a little hand which 
was pulling his coat-tail. His in- 
fant son, after making for a time a 
new plaything of the moonbeams, 
had suddenly been frightened by 
the growing darkness, and crept up 
from the floor to claim his father’s 
protection. John Strong looked 
down, and saw a little face with 
high forehead, delicate cheek wet 
with tears, and trembling lip, ap- 
pealing to him for pity. His hesi- 
tation was at an end, “It will 
save him a great deal of pain,” he 
said; “and perhaps wear off if he 
ever can do without it,” he added 
after a moment. He thrust his 
hand once more into the cupboard, 
and drew from a shelf at the back 
a flask of quaint workmanship, 
which sent a drowsy perfume 
through the room. Then with 
flask, hammer, and battered iron in 
his grasp, and carrying Chrysippus 
under his arm, he went slowly up- 
stairs to his bedroom and locked 
himself in with his son. 

Mrs. Banyan having vented her 
natural annoyance by bumping the 
cot of Chrysippus against every 
corner of the passage, and planting 
it with a final bang by the sombre 
bed of his father, donned her night- 
cap and prepared herself for that 
repose which her innocence de- 
served. But her perturbed spirit 
was not so easily lulled to rest as 
usual. She fell into a broken 
slumber and dreamed of her master. 
She saw him as a bird of ashen 
plumage and flaming tail, who with 
a long sharp bill tapped on the 
metal plate of a coffin. Still asleep, 
she was angry with herself for 
being troubled about so unworthy 
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a person; and in her efforts to dis- 
miss him from her mind she awoke 
as the clock was striking one. 
When the sharp note of the old 
timepiece had passed from her ear, 
the tapping, which the weird fowl 
had made in dreamland, was dis- 
tinctly audible to the awakened 
sense. “Drat the man!” said Mrs, 
Banyan, “why can’t he sleep and 
let sleep, instead of hammering nails 
into his boots at this time of night ? 
I'd hammer him if I had my way.” 
This good lady was the only in- 
habitant of the village who did 
not quake before Mr. John Strong. 
Had all the clocks in clock-land 
cried one with voices of every de- 
gree of awe, she had not stirred her 
blanket. Nay, if her master him- 
self had come riding into the win- 
dow on a flash of lightning, she 
would have knocked him down 
with the shovel, and put him to 
bed in poultices. She had no be- 
lief in his supernatural alliances. 
She knew too much about him. 
If she gave him damp sheets, did 
he not have a cold in the nose like 
other people? And, indeed, the no- 
tion of a wizard calling in muffled 
tones on “ Bephistopheles” to warm 
his bed is ludicrous enough. If 
his dinner was tepid, did he not 
grumble, and was not such grum- 
bling inconsistent with the friend- 
ship of one who could heat the dish 
at a word? In short, whether it be 
true or not that no man is a hero 
to his lackey, it is certain that no 
man is a wizard to his cook. The 
pulse of Mrs. Banyan beat with its 
wonted regularity as she listened to 
the mysterious rapping in the next 
room; and when it ceased, her 
ample night-cap sank upon the pil- 
low, the sigh of satisfaction became 
more guttural in character, and she 
slept. But not for long. As the 
clock struck two, she was wide awake 
and somewhat angry. Sounds as 
of some foreign language came from 





the next room, and ever and anon 
deep pants and groans as of some 
one striving wearily at a task be- 
yond his strength. “ The sufferings 
that poor man undergoes from night- 
mare nobody would believe,” was 
the comment of Mrs. Banyan. The 
night was very still, and the voice 
of John Strong was clearly heard 
in the darkness, but so changed 
that his very servant doubted if it 
were his. In its tones might have 
been detected by a more subtle’ 
hearer a strange mixture of author- 
ity and dismay. The man was 
talking nonsense with terrible earn- 
estness, and the effect was disagree- 
able. But Mrs. Banyan was not to 
be distutbed by another’s night- 
mare. She had learned from ex- 
perience that to bang the wall with 
a poker or to shout through the 
keyhole gained nothing but a flood 
of undesirable eloquence. So, de- 
termined to treat the sounds as a 
lullaby, she again faid her night-cap 
on the swelling pillow and in a few 
moments slept. On that night, how- 
ever, not the strongest will joined 
with the easiest conscience could 
insure repose. The cranky’ clock 
upon the stairs struck three, as the 
night-cap, now sadly ruffled and 
cocked defiantly, parted from the 
pillow. In that ear which was not 
obscured by frills was a babel of 
noises. Doors and windows were 
flying open; a fresh wind. howled 
in the chimney; distinct amid the 
hubbub rose the ery of a human 
voice, and dying away in the dist- 
ance a sound like mocking laughter. 
“ Drat the owl!” said Mrs. Banyan. 
“ And drat the wind!” she added 
after a. pause, with the manner of 
one who fulfils a solemn duty. 
But the time had come for action. 
Since the window in the next room 
was blown in, and the door blown 
out, it was clear that Chrysippus 
must be in a draught, and of draught 
his nurse had a horror. Hastily 
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rising and attiring herself in an 
antique robe, which fell in bold 
curves from her chin to her feet, 
she groped her way along the pas- 
sage. “How that fire has been 
smoking, to be sure!” she said, as 
she gained the open door of Mr. 
Strong’s chamber. On the thresh- 
old she paused, as much amazed 
as a woman of such character could 
be. The wind had played strange 
pranks in the apartment. The 
blind was streaming inward like a 
banner. On either side the heavy 
curtains waving to and fro made 
moving shadows. On the floor lay 
a broken bottle, and from it oozed 
a slow thick liquor, whose perfume 
mingled with the blinding smoke 
which choked the place. Midway 
between the window and the door 
a chalk circle was half traced half 
smudged. The moon was hurrying 
by, but could not pass the room. 
Her unwilling rays turned the 
thickened air into silver, till the cot 
of Chrysippus seemed a sheeny boat 
lulled on a murky stream. “ He 
has been at his chemicals again,” 
said Mrs. Banyan, “ and it is a 
mercy if he has not blown himself 
up this time.” She looked around 
anxiously. A few deep oaths from 
a dark corner would have been a 
positive luxury. There was no 
sound. She explored the room 
carefully. Her master was not 
therein: ‘“ Sleep-walking again,” 
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said Mrs, Banyan: “ perhaps in the 
well by this time; and if so, no- 
body will set eyes on him again in 

this world.” She was naturally 

indignant with Mr. John Strong for 
walking in his sleep, and leaving” 
his concoctions to explode in his 

absence, If he had fallen down 

the old well, it served him right ;: 
but the thought that, if her surmise 

were correct, it would be impossible 

to find the body and inter it with 

the fitting pageantry of plumes and 

dyed horses was inexpressibly mel- 

ancholy. She shook her night-cap, 

and its strings trembled. But Mrs. 

Banyan was not “ passion’s slave,” to 

waste her time in speculations on the 

unknown future or regrets for the 

vanished past. She was ready todo 

the work which lay nearest to her 

hand ; which lay on this occasion in 

the cot of Chrysippus. Bathed in 

white moonlight, beneath a passing 

wind, noise, smoke, and dust about 

him, the child lay sleeping in un- 

natural calm. For the first time 
that night the woman felt a flutter 
at her heart, as she looked on his 

pale face. She touched the wrist 

which lay upon the counterpane. 

The pulse was firm, and she heaved 

a deep sigh of relief. Leaning ina 

motherly fashion over the little rail 

which hedged him in, she laid a 

great kiss upon the boy’s cheek, 
How cold and hard it was! 


CHAPTER II. 


‘The child that’s father to the man, methinks 
Must be his grandam’s grandsire, and should teach 
The docile dame each dear domestic art.” 


The disappearance of Mr. John 
Strong was to the rustics amid 
whom he had dwelt at least a nine 
years’ wonder. After that time 
other topics slowly usurped its place 
as the chief subject of ale-house 
conversation ; and when another six 


years had passed away with pro- 
phecy and fulfilment of harvest, 
courtships, marriages, and deaths, 
keen interest in the rector’s chronic 
influenza, and faint rumours of 
European wars, it was only remem- 
bered by those who chanced to pass, , 
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with vacant mind, the house where 
Chrysippus and his female guardian 
still lived. About this dismal man- 
sion were gathered the old fables 
and the old fears. No children 
would play in its shadow; young 
maidens tested their courage by 
passing slowly in the dusk, with 
eyes fixed upon that window which 
the legend had severed from all 
windows for ever. Even the elders 
shunned the place, encouraged in 
their prejudice by the arrogant con- 
duct of Mrs. Banyan, who, as soon 
as possible after the catastrophe, 
had given a bit of her mind to every 
adult in the village. When this 
good woman became aware that, 
according to the accepted version of 
that strange night’s tale, her late 


master had summoned a Nether-. 


landish spirit for some unholy pur- 
pose, and having failed to make 
himself safe, had been snatched 
from the magic circle by his own 
familiar, she .expressed herself so 
freely on the subject of the parish 
intellect, that those substantial 
neighbours, whose savings should 
have insured respect for their opin- 
ion, felt that society was in danger. 
When a few men bolder than the 
rest assembled before the house, 
and expressed an intention of visit- 
ing the scene of the catastrophe, 
and Mrs. Banyan, finding the vials 
of wrath unavailing, had emptied a 
water-jug upon them from an upper 
window, a coldness ensued which 
time seemed unable to determine. 
Mrs. Banyan’s belief that John 
Strong, while walking in his sleep, 
had fallen into the long-disused and 
unfathomable well at the bottom of 
the garden, was as strong as know- 
ledge ; and this theory she imparted 
as a fact to her young charge. 

The boyhood of Chrysippus was 
singularly lonely. He had no play- 
fellows, and did not know how to 
play. Once when he stood blink- 
ing in the sunny street like a young 


July, 


owl, on a sudden boys and girls 
came tumbling out of the village 
school. Moved by an unusual im- 
pulse he drew nearer, when to his 
amazement they broke and fled with 
lively symptoms of alarm. The 
sound of children’s voices was un- 


known to him, save when strained 


to hail him from a Safe distance as 
“Young Brazen-face,” or “ Dismal 
Sippy.” The population had a 
strong though unformulated belief 
in hereditary genius, and expected 
with some awe the manifestation in 
Mr. Strong junior of diabolical in- 
genuity and a bad heart. Yet the 
boy seemed in no way affected by 
neglect or dislike, and indeed to 
be free froin emotion of every kind, 
‘Finding that he was not popular 
abroad, he remained at home; and 
since he knew no sports, he gave 
himself wholly to study. Very 
early in life he discovered the mass 
of books and papers which his father 
had left in the cabinet behind the 
high-backed chair. Among the 
papers was a slip of foolscap headed 
with the words, “Scheme for the 
education of my son.” This scheme 
the boy, encouraged by his trusty 
servant and guardian, who had a 
great respect for parental authority, 
accepted as a guide, and thenceforth 
his aim in life was to form himself 
according to his father’s will. 

In the course of study proposed 
by Mr. John Strong was a +remark- 
able omission, There was no men- 
tion of religion. Mrs. Banyan, con- 
cluding that this branch was left to 
her judgment, made early efforts to 
instil into the boy her own simple 
creed, but was met by such subtle 
questions and led into such danger- 
ous pitfalls, that she desisted in 
much perturbation and betook her- 
self to prayer. Left to himself, 
Chrysippus inaugurated a strange 
ceremonial, Dreaming of the author 
of his being and of his education, 
he imagined him wholly wise and 
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good, Wandering in the dark 
neglected garden he pictured this 
gre: eat tng as a dweller in the un- 
fathomable well. Often the little 
child stole out in the first light of 
dawn, or through the shadows of the 
unkempt shrubbery at evening to 
place a small cake or piece of bread 
at the jwell’s mouth. If this offer- 
ing were taken, he knew that his 
father was contented with him ; if 
not, he appeased him by doubling 
his hours of study. Perhaps the 
little birds were priests of this re- 
ligion; and it is said that many a 
priest has. been enriched by gifts 
intended for his god. So on one 
side of an old wall Mr. John Strong 
was held a colleague of the powers 
of darkness, on the other was wor- 
shipped as a deity. Only Mrs. 
Banyan, stalwart believer in the 
golden mean, knew him to have 
been a very faulty man, and so dis- 
missed him. 

The religion of Chrysippus, 
though modified as the years went 
by, survived even till his eighteenth 
birthday. All his reverence, which 
was not very great, was reserved for 
his father, and for himself as the 
intellectual erection built on his 
father’s lines. For all other people 
he felt a calm contempt, caused in 
part by the fact that in the paternal 
writings they were always used as 
a dramatic contrast with ideal hu- 
manity. Mr. John Strong had pre- 
ferred men of his own making. At 
the age of eighteen Chrysippus was 
master of much learning, which was 
neatly gathered under the widest 
possible propositions, and was di- 
vided and subdivided with exqui- 
site discrimination. Philosopher, 
logician, economist, and historian, 
he stood five feet eight inches in his 
stockings, and turned a refined 
but curiously immobile counte- 


nance to the world, which he sur- 
veyed from his garden through a 
wall of unusual thickness. 


If to be 





satisfied with one’s self is happiness, 
he was happy ;.for he felt that the 
education which he owed to the 
wisdom of a faultless sire, must 
have placed him, however poor his 
natural gifts, far above his fellows. 


One care remained. To the ne- 
glected beings around him he had a 
duty to perform, a duty which it 
was not sufficient to explain. His 
circle of acquaintances was small, 
and he shrank from the effort: to 
extend it ; but there close by was one 
whom he could teach, Mrs. Banyan. 
The thought was delightful. She, 
too, should gain a share of that 
store of knowledge which he en- 
joyed. She, too, should be wise and 
good; and+ so the quickening in- 
fluence of Mr. John Strong, finding 
new channels as the days “went by, 
should slowly fertilise the world. 
With such benevolent purpose in 
his mind, the youth one morning 
addressed. his cook, housekeeper, 
washerwoman, and quondam nurse 
as follows :— 

“Banyan, I want to educate 
you.” 

“Educate your grandmother,” 
said Mrs. Banyan. 

“ But, Banyan, I know so much; 
and what shall I do with all my 
knowledge? I can go on teaching 
myself, but that is only one. Now, 
if I taught you and myself, there 
would be two. Do you follow me?” 

“T think a blind donkey could 
follow you so far,” replied the dame, 
polishing a chair. 

“ And I don’t know anybody but 
you and myself,” said he. 

“ That is true enough, poor boy !” 


said she, pausing with the*duster in 


her hand, and fixing her motherly 
eyes on his face; “and what with 
your heathenish name, and your not 
being able to play at anything, and 
the odd look——” and here she 
checked herself on a sudden, and 
fell to rubbing the furniture with 
quite unnecessary violence. 
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“What look do you mean?” 
asked Chrysippus ; “have I an odd 
look ?” 

“ Bless you, no!” said she, with 
her eyes carefully av erted. 

“ But you said 

“ Never mind what I said,” she 
cried in a great heat; “and if you 
want to teach me,” she added, “ be- 
gin at once, before I get through 
my dusting. I like to be usefully 
employed when I am learning any- 
thing.” 

“ But you are usefully employed 
when you are learning what is use- 
ful.” 

“ Stuff !” said Mrs. Banyan. 

When Mrs. Banyan made use of 
this expressive monosyllable, it was 
a sign that any further discussion 
would be offensive to her. So 
Chrysippus, who was secretly sur- 
prised at gaining his pupil with 
such ease, thought it well to begin 
her higher education at once, before 
she had time to cool. Having open- 
ed the old cabinet, he extracted 
from a shelf of manuscripts a page 
of note-paper, which was adorned 
by the solid characters of his late 
parent. - With this precious relic 





‘ between his finger and thumb, the 


youth seated himself with profes- 
sorial dignity in his high-backed 
chair, and fixing his calm eyes on 
his former nurse, addressed her as 
follows : “The best course of educa- 
tion, my dear Banyan, begins by 
impressing on the pupil certain 
universal laws, from which dissent 
is impossible, and which explain 
all the phenomena of the universe, 
physical, mental, moral, and social. 
This paptr, which I hold in my 
hand, explains the world.” 

“ And neither him nor his father 
ever beyond the parish!” was the 
comment of Mrs. Banyan, “And 
how do you know all this?” she 
asked. 

“You very properly bring me 
back,” he said, “to the preliminary 


question. You must ask, ‘ Of what 
have I knowledge? and I reply, 
‘You know nothing, and can know 
nothing, but your own sensations,’ 
For instance, when you say, ‘T 
know that there will be flowers in 
the spring,’ you mean that after the 
lapse of a certain time (of the origin 
of the idea of time I shall speak 
presently) you will experience sensa- 
tions of sight, touch, and scent, 
which when associated in a spe- 
cial manner you distinguish as 
flowers,” 

This language was not altogether 
new to the pupil, who had "often 
heard her young instructor discours- 
ing with himself to the same effect 
and in the same style. On this 
occasion she was content to observe 
with a sniff, “Then, if anything 
goes wrong with my nose, there will 
be no spring next year.’ 

Chrysippus was not alarmed by 
this criticism. “The connection,” 
he continued, “ between the limita- 
tion of knowledge to the sensatiogs 
of the individual, and the certainty 
of the universal physical laws, by 
which we are warranted in assert- 
ing that winter will, be followed by 
spring, is a subject too difficult for 
you at present. Leaving this for a 
future occasion, we will now pass 
from the fundamental law of the 
nature of knowledge to the corre- 
sponding law of human action, The 
motive of action is the pleasure to 
be gained or the pain to be avoided 
by the action ; and this is true of 
the action of every man.” 

“Well, I never did think well 
of men,” said the pupil. 

“And of every woman,” added 
the inexorable logician. 

This was too much. “ You horrid 
little scamp !” cried Mrs, Banyan, 
positively standing idle in her 
amazement, “Do you suppose,” 
she went on, with growing indig- 
nation, “that I took charge of you 
all these years to please myself?” 
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“ Why did you then ?” asked he, 
calmly. 

“« Because I chose,” cried the un- 
wary dame. 

“Precisely !” he said, “ because 
you chose—that is, because you 
wished—that is, to please yourself,” 

“Please myself, indeed!” she 
exclaimed, now thoroughly angry. 
“T tell you that I stayed here be- 
cause I wished; and I wished, be- 
cause it’s not right to leave a 
wretched orphan to take care of 
himself; and nobody else in the 
village would ever take such a 
place. And as for any pleasure 
which I have had in this house, or 
any satisfaction in you, since that 
awful night”—and here she check- 
ed herself, as was her wont, just 
half a minute too late. 

“ What awful night ?” he asked. 

There was 4 strange contrast 
between tutor and pupil at this 
moment. In her face was clearly 
shown the struggle between temper 
and the desire to curb it, and her 
voice had a sharp sound, which, for 
all its fierceness, was not far from 
tears. In his cheek there was no 
flush, in his lips and fingers no 
movement of excitement. If the 
woman had aroused in him either 
sympathy or irritation, there was 
uo outward sign of either. His 
words were clearly uttered in their 
usual tone, and his voice had a 
judicial calmness, with no trace of 
curiosity, when he asked, “ What 
awful night ?” 

“The night your poor father died,” 
she answered, after a minute’s pause. 

“ Did you admire him so much ?” 

“ Of course,” she said; “ heaven 
forgive me !” she mentally added. 

“And in what way have I been 
less satisfactory since that particu- 
lar date ?” 

“Drat the boy!” cried Mrs. 
Banyan, “he’s a perfect question- 
ing machine! But you may do 
your answering for yourself,” she 


continued, turning to Chrysippus ; 
“and as for your teaching, if you 
must muddle your head with such 
rubbish, don’t muddle mine— no, 
nor Margaret’s either.” 

“ Who is Margaret ?” he asked. 

“'There, there! and I meant to 
see if I could not surprise you for 
once, though it’s my opinion that 
nothing under an earthquake would 
make you move an eyelash.” 

“ But who is Margaret ?” 

“ Well, if you must know, she’s 
my niece, and I’ve sent for her to 
help me to take care of the house; 
for I am not so young as I was, 
and, do what I can, I can’t keep the . 
place clean.” And here she fell to 
rubbing the furniture, as if she had 
just found it, and was shocked by 
its neglected state. 

“ Do you like her?” he asked. 

“T have not seen her since she 
was a little girl,” she answered, 
“but she promised well, and they 
say she’s fond of work. Besides, 
she is not afraid to come, and that’s 
something.” 

“ But why should she be afraid ?” 

“Now, I won’t answer another 
question,” said Mrs. Banyan, firmly ; 
“but one thing I will say, my niece 
has had too much schooling to please 
me; so don’t you get talking to her 
any of that nonsense which you 
were talking to me just now.” 

“ But it is not nonsense.” 

“ Stuff!” said Mrs. Banyan. 

Some days after this conversation, 
Chrysippus, returning from the gar- 
den to his books, found a young 
girl actively rubbing the old cabi- 
net which stood behind his chair. 
The cupboard creaked and groaned ; 
but careless of the expostulations, 
she hummed a little song like a bee 
at work among the flowers. It was 
an evil day for the venerable con- 
fidant of Mr. John Strong’s secrets. 
When the outside had been polish- 
ed to the verge of agony, the doors 
were turned upon their wheezy 
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Linges, and the shelves within laid 
bare. The cabinet, which even 
Mrs. Banyan had so far respected, 
that only the tender touch of a 
feather-brush had visited it, was at 
the mercy of this young adventurer, 
and all its treasures of tomes and 
papers -were face to face with the 
iconoclastic duster. But the im- 
minence of the danger roused Chry- 
sippus from his surprise. 


“Ob, pray don’t touch my father’s 
books!” he cried, Perhaps it was 
his earnestness which brought the 
smile to her lips. She was smiling. 
as she closed the old doors, and 
turned to him. 

“ How do you do, sir?” said “she. 

“How do you do? Margaret,” 
said he; and having said it, he 
felt a little awkward, and blushed 
slightly. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Woman less free than welcome! Can it be 
She were to us less welcome if more free ?”’ 


Was no birth of flight fso* fair 
since the world’s first dawn, as on 
that morning. During the few 
weeks, which had gone by since 
the old house was made bright by 
the footsteps of Margaret, there 
had been cloud and shower, shower 
and cloud: now, on a sudden, was 
a day for the fairies. Chrysippus 
had never heard the sheep-bell on 
the distant slope so clearly, nor the 
nearer babble of children’s voices in 
the village street. The wind of 
heaven had never stirred the hair 
about his temples so softly, nor 
borne so freshly the smell of rich 
soil, of growing crops, of flowers 
that filled the earth and air. The 
student was amazed at the strange 
acuteness of his senses; but some- 
how as he thought of his new 
emotion it was gone, and the charm 
of the world passed by. He was a 
little impatient with himself. Was 
he, who understood nature to its 
deepest depth, to be cheated by 
whispers of Nymph from stream or 
wood? Was he an idle fellow who 
must meditate poetry, because, for- 
sooth, there was more oxygen about 
than yesterday? Why, it was his 
pastime to watch the earth together 
with more important planets come 
into being, because for a time in 


the aggregate of atoms the force of 
attraction was greater than that of 
repulsion. He would mark, how 


_with a sweet simplicity the same 


undiminished matttr gathered into 
mountain, river, tree, and flower, 
then packed closer still in fish 
and bird, in beast and man. Tle 
had only to pursue the same 
train of thought, until the dividing 
force was everywhere in excess; 
and lo! man, beast, bird, fish, 
flower, tree, river, mountain, and 
the round earth itself, became 
once more a loose group of like 
atoms drawing nearer to the sun. 
One who could imagine all this at 
eighteen years of age, was not to be 
tickled in the nose and ear by the 
spirit of summer. A closely-packed 
bundle of dissimilar parts, he stood 
outside the universe, and watched 
it through the glasses perched upon 
his delicate nose, with a kindly 
patronage. Its infinite variety was 
to him an inevitable heterogeneity. 

He felt that he must get to 
work; so he took down a volume, 
and sharpened a pencil for marginal 
annotations. But his occupation 
was not satisfactory. He knew all 
that was in the book, and his atten- 
tion wandered. Men and women 
were gossiping in the road, and 
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their voices disturbed him. Being 
unable to banish them, he deter- 
mined to accept and explain them, 
but it was stupid work. After 
mentally taking to pieces and put- 
ting together the chief speaker, he 
could only repeat the same process 
until the whole group was exhausted. 
The student of psychology yawned. 
Men and women are so painfully 
alike, and brains and spinal columns 
are all of one pattern. While he 
was languidly dissolving the village 
butcher, there suddenly rose from 
the garden a song as artless, frank, 
and swect as the morning. In a 
moment he was ashamed of the 
work on which he was engaged. 
It was presumptuous—nay, more, 
it was indecent ; there was no word 
for it but vile. No difference in 
human beings indeed! Who could 
sing like Meg? If their throats 
were of the same fashion, why could 
not they use them? Her move- 
ments in the daily work were made 
to music. She was like the great 
composition of a master, which was 
yet full of simple melodies. She 
was snow in sunlight, grass in dew, 
dawn in untrodden meadows, fresh 
roses, fresh lilies, fresh daisies, fresh 
lettuce, fresh cream. She was fair, 
and sweet, and good. She was 
princess and dairymaid, cook and 
fairy, star alone in heaven, and 
candle in the cottage window. Who 
could describe the flood of fancies 
which poured through the mind of 
this young man so suddenly gone 
mad? Through all those days, 
while maid Margaret put the house 
in order, the stream had been rising 
higher, and the deluded youth had 
been unaware. With the song 
heard at that disturbing hour, the 
first ripple had gleamed above his 
outworks; and a moment after, the 
whole broad flood poured in. How 
his paper embankments went down! 
Books freighted with the most pon- 
derous words were of no avail. On 
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the stream came back the light- 
footed breeze, bright with sounds 
of birds, sheep-bells, and children, 
fragrant with earth and growing 
crops and blooming flowers. The 
whole morning, which he had so 
carefully shut out, was back upon 
him, as if the garden song were the 
summons of a fairy. Chrysippus, 
who was now stark mad, thought it 
was, He looked at the distant hills, 
gave a great sigh, snatched up his 
hat, and putit on. That hat, which 
was wont to cover as cool a brain as 
could be found, was for the first 
time slightly on one side. As he 
made for the dgor, it opened, and 
Mrs, Banyan appeared on the thresh- 
old. She stared in amazement. 
She rubbed her eyes, and looked 
again. She was not dreaming ; and 
there certainly was a faint flush in 
his cheek. 

“Meg must go to the hills with 
me,” he said, eagerly. If he had asked 
for the moon, or for a work of fic- 
tion, Mrs. Banyan could not have 
been more surprised, 

“But she has got her work to 
do,” she objected. 

“Tt is a shame,” he cried, “ that 
she should work so hard. She 
has no time for books nor country 
walks, no holidays, no pleasure.” 

“No pleasure!” exclaimed she 
rather tartly. “Suppose that it is 
her pleasure to work, what then ?” 
Chrysippus could not think of the 
right answer at the mément; and 
she continued— 

“If the girl was idle, she would 
be wretched; but there! i suppose 
that it’s one of your fads to have 
people happy in your way instead 
of their own.” 

“But [ say that it is a shame 
that Meg should work so hard, and 
I sit idle. Because we men are 
stronger, we make women slaves. 
The position of woman is degraded, 
and not to be endured.” 

“You have endured seeing me 
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work for a good many years,” ob- 
served Mrs. Banyan, drily. 

“O Banyan,” he entreated, “ let 
me ask her tocome! You have no 
right to prevent her,” he added, 
hotly ; “she ought to do what- 
ever she likes, All men and 
women should do what they 
like.” 

“ Even when it is wrong?” asked 
she. 

“How can you say what is right 
or wrong? Nobody should show 
even by a look that he disapproves 
of another’s act. It is gross 
tyranny.” 

“ Weil,” observed Mrs. Banyan, 
“T never have smiled at a thief, 
and I never will.” 

“QO Banyan, do let her come! 
begged the youth, coming down 
with great rapidity from the eleva- 
tion of the lawgiver. “I feel as if 
I should live, if she would take me 
away to the blue hills.” 

The good dame was softened. 
Had Margaret meditated a walk 
with any other young man, she had 
been under lock and key i in no time ; 
but Chrysippus was so comically 
‘unlike other young men that it was 
hard to find a reason for refusing 
his request. Besides, deep in Mrs. 
Banyan’s soul was amazement at 
the change in Chrysippus. For the 
first time, since he was three years 
old, she saw in him the signs of 
strong emotion. She felt as if 
something had given way in him. 
She seemed nearer to him than she 
had ever been since he was a little 
child. Her motherly heart went 
out towards him, she smiled on him 
without consciousness of a previous 
intention to smile. The smile almost 
widened to a laugh, and her face 
beamed like the sun at noon, as she 
said— 

“ There, there ! go and enjoy your- 
self.” 

Maid Margaret needed no _per- 
suasion to woo her from the narrow 
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garden, Each moment she had 
been glancing at the sky with half 
a sigh, and had followed with her 
eyes each bird that darted with a 
thrill of pleasure over the wall, 
Besides, since in her youth she 
was more sanguine than her aunt, 
the wish of Chrysippus seemed 
to change him in a moment toa 
wholly new person, Every day she 
had learned to pity him more and 
more. He was so unable to be 
young, even so unconscious of the 
possibility of youth, so cold in tak- 
ing kindness, so mercilessly just to 
himself and others, that his presence 
had already begun to chill her glad 
spirits, and to make her sigh at odd 
moments with a new appreciation of 
pathos. Now, instead of this life- 
less thinker, suddenly through the 
tangled sweets of the garden came a 
hoy with flush and blush and eager 
prayer; and with no doubt she put 
her hand in his to lead him out of 
the shadows. It was a summer 
day’s miracle, and the whole duty of 
woman was to prevent a reaction. 
For a time they went in silence. 
Her thoughts were a half-formed 
hymna of thanksgiving for thebeauty 
of the time, and the joy of her com- 
panion. He followed where. she 
led, filled with an emotion of delight, 
Ww ith a strange wonder that all things 
were so fair; perceiving the earth 
and air, song of birds, and charm of 
the girl beside him, as vivid parts 
of one boundless beauty; making 
no effort to distinguish the pleasure 
gained from each, but for the first 
time, {since he was a little child, 
glad. He was tired first, as was 
natural. They had just reached the 
edge of the downs, and, descending 
a little, she chose a seat where the 
grass was deepened and wrinkled 
about the roots of an old tree. Away 
on the left the sun was already mov- 
ing towards the west, and the rays 
spread downward like a fan, touch- 
ing the low-lying hills from end to 
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end. Before them the land swept 
downward in full curves, till it sank 
into the meadows below. Fields of 
grass or growing corn stretched to 
the grey willows, which marked the 
winding path of the river, where it 
did not reveal itself by catching the 
sunlight at its curves. Over all was 
the luminous shadow of a mist, 
which was lost in the blue distance. 
Chrysippus felt the charm through- 
out him, and read emotions like his 
own in all the scene. The sun loved 
the cooh hillside ; the haze was too 
languid to rise from the strong earth ; 
the wheat longed to be all gold ; the 
river lingered because the place was 
fair, and laughed where he caught 
the rays. Margaret watched her 
pupil and was full of hope. She 
would have sung, had she not feared 
to disturb a mood which she did 
not try to understand, but felt to be 
healthy. Whenever he glanced at 
her with a pathetic appeal for sym- 
pathy, she answered with a smile. 
But her state of satisfaction was 
rudely shattered by a request so 
strange, that her heart stopped beat- 
ing fora moment. “ Will you kiss 
me, Meg?” asked Chrysippus. She 
looked at him in wonder. Had 
there been the glimmer of a smile 
in his eyes, or the slightest tone of 
the lover in his voice; had there 
even appeared in him the conscious- 
ness that his request was surprising, 
she would have felt herself insulted, 
and left him in his egoism to kiss 
his own hands when he pleased. 
But he spoke as a child might ask 
his nurse, or pray to an angel. “ No- 


body has kissed me as long as I can 
remember myself,” he said. “ Poor 
boy !” she murmured, and touched 
his cheek with her lips. And now 
it was impossible to sit quiet in this 
spot, which would for ever have a 
quaint sanctity for her. She was 
beginning to blush, and the awful 
question flashed upon her whether 
she must tell her aunt. She leapt to 
her feet like a young Artemis, and 
pointed toward the village. “ Meg,” 
asked he, “is all the world so 
beautiful 7?” ‘“ Yes,” she answered, 
with all the certainty of youth, She 
had seen a few miles of earth. 

“Then the day must come,” he 
said, looking toward the setting 
sun, “when men and women are 
fit to dwell therein ; you must help 
me to make them better.” 

“ Everybody can do something.” 

“ We can do much.” 

“We can praise God for all good, 
and try to do right,” she said, simply. 

“ Meg,” said he, after a pause, as 
they went down the slope, “you 
must help me to be good.” 

She put her hand in his, and so 
they went home. 
_ Maid Margaret could not keep 
her guilty secret. When she con- 
fessed to her aunt that night, she 
was amazed at the reception of the 
news. Mrs. Banyan asked with 
symptoms of excitement, if his face 
was soft. The next morning when 
Chrysippus came cheerfully down to 
breakfast, the good dame dashed in 
with her cap awry, caught him in 
her arms, and kissed him on both 
cheeks, They were soft as a girl’s. 
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July, 


A SKETCH OF CANADA AS IT NOW IS. 


Tue world is living so fast, re- 
markable events follow each other 
with such rapidity, whilst the facili- 
ties of communication permit of the 
concentration of intelligence from 
all parts on cach succeeding day, 
that there is danger lest, amongst 
the glitter of startling occurrences, 
the steady growth of history in a 
portion é¢ven of our own empire 
may be overlooked or but slightly 
regarded. Yet there is little doubt 
but that great changes have taken 
and are taking place in the most im- 
portant of our colonial possessions. 
The colonies included in our North 
American empire, and since 1867 
united together under the name of 
the Dominion of Canada, whence 
the writer has recently returned after 
a lengthened residence, are laying 
deep the foundations of a history 
whose later development may de- 
pend in no slight degree on the 
present action and opinions of those 
who are labouring in the work, and 
of those who are looking on from the 
mother country. 

The wonderful progress, the cease- 
less activity, and the almost obtru- 
sive self-assertion of her great neigh- 
bour, have attracted men’s attention 
from the slower but perhaps steadier 
growth of Canada; and it is a mat- 
ter of remark, not perhaps unaccom- 
panied with a slight ingredient of 
bitterness, that ten lines in the most 
important of the English newspapers 
are devoted to Canadian affairs, 
while several columns are allottéd 
to those of the United States. The 
growth of the oak may be less inte- 
resting to watch than that of the 
pine, but its durability is more per- 
manent; and not to attempt to pro- 

phesy, it may be remarked that 
the teaching of history has shown 
on more than one occasion that 


power and strength have come from 
the north, and that the stern fea- 
tures of nature, whilst impeding the 
advance to maturity, have strength- 
ened the constitution of nations 
that have been born amidst the 
rigours of a severe climate. 

The picture presented by the Do- 
minion of Canada is, however, even 
now striking enough to excite the 
imagination, as well as to rouse the 
interest of thinking men. A popu- 
lation, consisting for the most part 
of English, French, and Scotch, and 
amounting in numbers to little if 
any more than that comprised within 
the area of London, occupies with 
greater or less density—leaving at 
present vast and fertile regions in 
their pristine solitude—a country 
stretching over 70 degrces of longi- 
tude, and extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Oceans. This 
vast territory is united under one 
government, is ruled (stating the case 
broadly) by similar laws, and guided 
by precedents founded on English 
history. A nation is, in fact, pro- 
gressing gradually to maturity im- 
bued with English sentiments, at- 
tached to English forms of govern- 
ment, and desirous of passing from 
childhood to youth, and from youth 
to manhood, by gradually modifying 
the connection, but without severing 
the links that bind it to the mother 
country. The formation of this 
nation dates from the year 1867, 
when, by a peaceful but important 
revolution, the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, yield- 
ing their separate identities, united 
themselves with Upper and Low- 
er Canada, and formed the pre- 
sent Dominon, into which British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Prince 
Edward Island soon after gravitated, 
the last not until the end of the 
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year 1873. This junction of two pro- 
vinces was a bold project, wisely 
and judiciously carried out. Upper 
and Lower Canada had for many 
years been united under one govern- 
ment; but the diyersity in nation- 
ality ‘and religion, which divided 
Ontario from “Quebec, engendered 
such a complete difference in regard 
to all great questions, that consti- 
tutional government had almost ar- 
rived at a dead lock; fresh blood 
was necessary ; and disregarding the 
vast distances that separated. the 
several provinces, and the still 
greater difficulties of intercommuni- 
cation, the premier of the day, the 
present Sir John Macdonald, car- 
ried the Act constituting what 
is now called the Dominion. Much 
patience and many sacrifices were 
required ; the jealousies of the 
provinces had to be appeased, their 
strong local patriotism modified, 
and the love of the old country, 
which led some of them to cling 
to direct union with England rather 
than to seek to create a fresh 
nationality, diverted into a new 
channel. Much credit is due to 
those who guided the helm in 
such troublous waters, and to those 
who, sactificing local interests and 
narrower aims, decided to form 
of the North American colonies a 
Dominion worthy to be England’s 
proudest offspring. - What, there- 
fore, is the picture which Canada 
now presents? A country governed 
in all essential respects on the model 
of England; the Governor-Gene- 
ral representing the Queen —and 
their two Houses of Parliament, the 
Senate and the House of Commons, 
possessing powers corresponding 
to those of their prototypes in Great 
Britain. Provincial matters are left 
to the provincial governments, in 
each of which a Lieut.-Governor 
and two Houses of legislature, “ ex- 
cept in Ontario and Manitoba, where 
one is.considered sufficient,” exer- 


cise functions in regard to local 
affairs similar to those which the 
Parliament at Ottawa possesses in 
respect to the larger interests of the 
Dominion. 

The capital of the Dominion, the 
result of a compromise, selected on 
grounds somewhat similar to those 
that led to the choice of Washington, 
stands on the Ottawa, whose name 
it bears, and whose waters flow 
beneath the cliffs on which the cify 
is built, in breadth and volume ex- 
ceeding those of the largest rivers of 
Europe. Few more beautiful ‘sites 
could have been selected. The 
Grand River, as the Ottawa is locally: 
termed, after forming a wide lake 
ten miles above the city, pours in a 
succession of rapids through count- 
less islands, until leaping over the 
Chaudiere Falls it sweeps through a 
narrow gorge, and then widens out 
to receive into its bosom the rapid 
stream of the Gatineau. The Par- 
liament buildings, comprising also 
the Government offices, and consist- 
ing of a group of three Gothic edi- 
fices, crown the highest cliff, their 
towers and spires overlooking the 
city, the great river, its tributaries 
the Rideau and the Gatineau, and 
beyond them the Laurentian range 
and the forests stretching north- 
wards to Hudson Bay. The city 
lies extended at their feet, pushing 
its suburbs across the Ottawa and 
the Rideau, to where a bank of 
woods half conceals the Governor- 
General’s residence, a temporary 
building, which will probably be 
replaced by one more suitable in 
closer vicinity to the Houses of Par- 
liament. Ottawa is at present in a 
state of transition from the pleasant 
county town of Byetown to the 
capital of the Dominion, and being 
in this condition does not possess 
all the conveniences of a finished 
town; but if, as the day is closing 
in, the first sight of its beautiful 
buildings standing out against the 
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evening sky, is caught by the ‘tra- 
veller as he emerges from the sur- 
rounding forests, he will be irre- 
sistibly reminded of Tennyson’s de- 
scription of the towers of Camelot. 
This union of the aspects of a 
new country with the Gothic build- 
ings of medieval Europe affords a 
fitting type of the society and form 
of government in Canada. There 
the vigour of the New World is 
steadied and tempered by the tra- 
ditions of the Old, and men advance 
without cutting themselves off from 
the experiences of their forefathers. 
A good instance of this attachment 
to the customs of the old country 
may be seen on the day in which 
Parliament opens. The Governor- 
General in his sleigh drawn by four 
horses, escorted by volunteer hussars, 
drives up under a salute of artillery 
to the Houses of Parliament. There 
a guard of honour, in uniform re- 
sembling that of the Foot Guards, 
receives him, and, preceded by the 
usher of the black rod, and attended 
by his staff, he walks in procession 
to his throne in the Senate-chamber. 
The Gothic hall, in addition to the 
grave senators, is thronged with 
ladies in full dress, and soon the 
Commons, summoned by Black Rod, 
and headed by the Speaker with the 
mace borne before him, make their 
appearance at the bar. The speech 
is then read, first in English, then 
in French; after which, in the same 
order as he entered, the Governor- 
General leaves the House, and the 
business of the session commences. 
The types and forms of the English 


Parliament are carefully preserved, . 


and precedents are quoted reaching 
far back in England’s history. The 
intermixture of the French tongue 
js a striking feature in the proceed- 
ings of the Houses; and the man- 
ner in which the French members, 
whilst occasionally speaking in their 
own language, adhere closely to the 
English parliamentary practice, is 
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an indication of the feelings of the 
population, which, whilst clinging 
to their individuality, and proud of 
their descent from old France, have 
yet frankly, freely, and loyally ac- 
cepted English laws and English 
government. ~ 

The session usually extends to 
about two months, during which time 
the members receive pay. The time 
is fully occupied, especially of the 
Lower House, which holds a some- 
what preponderating power in re- 
gard to the Upper Chamber. The 
debates are often of great length, 
displaying considerable eloquence 
on the part of the speakers, and re- 
markable patience on that of the 
hearers; whilst the work in com- 
mittee is energetically performed. 
Indeed Ottawa presents few oppor- 
tunities of distraction to those who 
come there for business; and the 
members, who are seldom accom- 
panied by their families, are content 
to work hard whilst engaged in 
their parliamentary duties. The 
great party, termed Conservatives, 
who followed Sir John Macdonald, 
and held office for nearly sixteen 
years, fell on the question of the 
Pacific Railway ; and the Liberals, or 
Grits, under the leadershgp of the 
Hon. A. Mackenzie, succeeded them 
in power. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment has, however, but slightly 
changed ; questions which formerly 
divided the nation into opposite 
camps have been set at rest; and 
the material interests of a new coun- 
try, especially as regards works of 
construction for developing its re- 
sources, naturally engage attention 
rather than more abstract political 
questions. In fact, local matters 
are to a great majority of the mem- 
bers the objects of their greatest 
solicitude ; and it not unfrequently 
happens that a man may be a 
Liberal at Ottawa but a Conservative 
in his own province, or vice versa— 
party names having but slight mean- 
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ing, and the constituencies caring 
little if their representative can ob- 
tain for them the advantages which 
the Dominion Government have fre- 
quently the power to dispense. The 
recent alterations in regard to the 
elections of members for the English 
Parliament have been followed in 
Cariada, where the courts for the 
trial of election petitions have per- 
formed their work severely and im- 
partially—a fact which many un- 
seated members can vouch for. The 
qualifications for voters differ in the 
different provinces, but the basis is 
sufficiently wide to insure the repre- 
sentation of the greater majority of 
the people, and, as a rule, to secure 
to the House of Commons the talent 
and respectability of the country. 
The Upper House being the crea- 
tion of the Crown—which, in fact, 
means the appointment to the Sen- 
ate of those who may be recom- 
mended by the minister of the day— 
somewhat fails in power and weight. 
Without a doubt it contains many 
of the leading men of Canada; but 
it is a place of rest, and the very 
fact that after a change of Govern- 
ment the Senate may be in antagon- 
ism with the House of Commons 
renders its members extremely cau- 
tious, and somewhat diminishes the 
salutary check which it should fur- 
nish on the energy of the Lower 
House. To obtain an entry into 
the Senate is an object of ambition ; 
but instances not unfrequently oc- 
cur of active politicians resigning 
its honours to re-engage in the more 
exciting arena of the Lower House. 
In fact, the constitution of an Upper 
Chamber presents difficulties in Ca- 
nada similar to those met with in 
other countries, where it has not 
grown with the growth of the na- 
tion ; and possibly some modification 
in its present organisation may in 
course of time be deemed desirable. 
The civil service of the Dominion 
stands deservedly high in the ap- 


preciation of the people. Asin Eng- 
land, the permanent officials are not 
directly, and but little indirectly, 
affected by a change in government, 
the example of the United States 
in this particular affording a warn- 
ing which even the excitement of 
political strife seldom tempts a 
minister to disregard. Each separ- 
ate department is represented in 
the Cabinet, which consists of thir- 
teen members, eleven of whom are 
in the House of Commons, The 
actual business of the country, from 
the smallest appointment in the 
civil service, up to the most impor- 
tant national work, is conducted by 
the Privy Council, the whole of 
whose proceedings are brought be- 
fore the Governor-General for ap- 
proval, thus enabling him to watch 
the course of government through 
the whole length and breadth of the 
Dominion, and to exercise a salutary 
check on any hasty or inconsiderate 
act. In almost all the departments 
will be found the energy which 
might be expected from a young 
and growing country. The admin- 
istration of justice is deservedly 
respected; the laws are adminis- 
tered justly, firmly, and severely, 
and crime is light. The marine 
department has provided for the 
commercial needs of the maritime 
population; and the manner in 
which the exclusive sea and lake 
coasts are lighted, and the rivers and 
harbours buoyed, furnishes proofs 
of untiring energy and care. The 
postal communication, often con- 
ducted under great difficulties, owing 
to the rigour of the climate, and to 
the want of communication, and in 
which the primitive dog-sleigh of the 
Indian supplements in the remote 
districts the rail and the steamer, 
merits high praise ; whilst the de- 
partments which have charge of the 
finance, the excise and the customs, 
and the arrangements for emigration, 
are not wanting in zeal and effici- 
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ency. The militia department la- 
bours under the difficulty which is 
felt by those who strive to prepare 
means of defence in a community 
which believes but little in the pos- 
sibility of war, and which grudges 
money that does not directly bring in 
a corresponding return. The or- 
ganisation of the force on paper fs 
good, but for even a meagre effici- 
ency much requiresto be done. The 
talent, the military fecling, and the 
patriotism exist ; but the sinews of 
war, and the belief which results in 
deeds, are in some measure wanting. 
Recently steps in the right direction 
have been taken. An able officer, 
General Selby Smyth, has been 
appointed to the command of the 
militia, and a military college for the 
education of officers is about to be 
established at Kingston; still the 
organisation for national defence is 
scarcely on a par with the steady 
increase of the country. The man- 
agement of emigration matters has 
recently been more concentrated in 
the hands of the central government, 
and promises increased development. 
The difficulty connected with Gov- 
ernment aid lies in the facility 
with which emigrants can pass over 
the border to the States, using 
Canada merely as a stepping-stone; 
but the present depression in the 
labour market in many of the cities 
and States of the Union, together 
with the advantageous offers which 
Western Canada presents, will draw 
the tide of emigration to the more 
fertile districts of the Dominion. 
Here, perhaps, a few words in 
reference to the prospects of the 
emigrant may not be out of place, 
as many erroneous opinions are 
held in England on the. subject. 
First, as to the class of emigrants 
most needed. Farm-labourers are 
in much request, but they must 
not come to Canada with the idea 
that work is. to be less, or life at 
Jirst any eager than at home. They 


should be prepared, on arrival, to 
hire themselves out to farms, often 
to put up with hardships which may 
appear strange to them, and to be 
content if they can provide dwell- 
ings for themselves and family, with 
enough to eat and to wear, rough 
as all these necessaries may pro- 
bably be. If a man work and save, 
which he can easily do, for the first 
year or two, and if he adapt himself 
to the country, he may take a bush- 
farm. His savings will enable him 
to live until his crops grow; and 
then, if he has chosen his land well, 
and if he is sober and healthy, the 
way to competence, and possibly to 
wealth and position, lies open be- 
fore him—and the more numerous 
his family, the better he. will pros- 
per. Many a man who now stands 
in the foremost rank in Canada, has 
laboured, and laboured, hard at 
manual work. Gentlemen farmers 
are, as a rule, not the best class of 
emigrants; small farmers, with a 
capital, which they should put aside 
for investment after they have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the country, 
are more likely to succeed; and 
they will find a better return for 
their money in the settled districts 
of Canada than they can expect in 
England. These men should follow 
the pioneers of civilisation, as those 
who have cleared the forests move 
westwards, impelled by motives and 
habits which prevent them from 
welcoming the approach of a denser 
population: the farmer could then 
buy their roughly-cultivated farms ; 
convert their log shanties into tim- 
ber houses, their snake fences into 
palings, and their fields, disfigured 
with still-standing stumps, into 
smooth, well-tilled arable and mea- 
dow land. Mechanics are doubtless 
required ; but the man to succeed 
should not only be good at his 
especial art, but should have a 
wider knowledge. As a natural 
result in a country where civilisa- 
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tion has not yet clearly divided 
men into classes and trades, the 
mechanic is, as a rule, less skilful 
than his fellow in England in some 
particular rexv7, but more ready to 
turn his hand to the various branches 
of his trade. The legal and medical 
professions are filled, and more than 
filled; but a clever man who would 
succeed in England, and has been 
trained under the more accurate 
discipline of English schools, will 
succeed perhaps more quickly in 
Canada than if he remained at 
home. The young cub, sent to 
make his way in the world with- 
out any especial training, but with 
the manners and prejudices of a 
gentleman, is even less required in 
Canada than in most countries ; 
he drifts about, and often sinks 
below his proper level. Lads of 
sixteen or seventeen, who will 
enter the large wholesale establish- 
ments, who will take any work, 
whatever it may be, and who 
keep steady, have a good future 
before them. In fact, in Canada, 
as in other places, energy and 
talent will succeed; but labour 
of the hands bears at present a 
higher proportionate value than 
labour of the head. 

Emigration is gradually moving 
westwards, although perhaps not 
quite so rapidly as was expected. 
Manitoba, which five years ago was 
a wild region, whose capital, “ Fort 
Garry,” was merely a Hudson Bay 
station, is now a well-constituted 
and comparatively fertile province, 
governed by a Lieut.-Governor and 
a house of representatives. Emi- 
grants are arriving there from On- 
tario by the Dawson route, which, 
by means of road and steamer, con- 
nects Prince Arthur’s landing, at 
the head of Lake Superior, with 
the Red River; and others are 
crossing over from the adjoining 
States of the Union to seek a home 
on its fertile prairie-lands. From 
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Russia considerable numbers of 
Muscovites, flying from prospective 
conscription, have arrived, and 
their ready adaptation to a severe 
climate, where fuel is scarce, has 
excited the admiration of those who 
have watched their first settlements. 
The care of their cattle precedes 
that given to themselves and their 
families, and the stables rise before 
the houses; whilst a preparation of 
manure and straw supplements the 
wood which in a prairie country is 
only found along the beds of the 
streams and rivers. To Manitoba 
many a well-to-do Ontario farmer is 
hastening, having sold his cleared 
bush - farm in the older province, 
and with the proceeds prepared to 
purchase land sufficient to maintain 
homesteads for his numerous chil- 
dren, Even beyond Manitoba 
civilisation is extending itself. Law 
and order have been enforced by 
the presence of the mounted police, 
of whom an expeditionary force of 
three hundred men under Lieut-Col. 
French has marched to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, clearing out 
the illicit whisky - traders, who, 
having crossed the frontier, defy 
the laws of the United States, as 
well as those of Canada. The 
Indian chiefs appreciate this effort 
to protect them from a temptation 
which they are unable to resist, and 
respect the scarlet uniforms of King 
George’s men, traditions of whom 
have long existed among the tribes, 
So fearful had some of the Black- 
feet chiefs become of the whisky- 
traders, that they had given orders 
to their young warriors to fire on 
them directly they appeared. Only 
a year ago a missionary approached 
the wigwams of a party of this tribe, 
and found himself surrounded b 
horsemen, who threatened him wit 
menacing gestures; happily he dis- 
played the English flag, when he 
was brought to the tent of the chief, 
who explained to him, that under 
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the belief that he was a whisky- 
trader, and knowing that utter ruin 
would result to his tribe if spirits 
were sold, he had given orders to 
his young men to prevent his ap- 
proach. On the mistake being dis- 
covered he was hospitably received 
and entertained. The slaughter 
of the buffaloes to provide means of 
purchasing intoxicating drinks has 
recently been very great, although 
the Indians believe and avow that 
they themselves will disappear with 
the animals which provide them 
with food, with clothing, and with 
shelter. 

To return from this digression 
to the settled provinces, whose 
present position it may not 
be’ uninteresting to glance at. 
First in wealth and in importance 
is Ontario, whose still’ undefined 
boundaries, depending on the in- 
terpretation of old French treaties 
drawn up in the time of Cardinal 
Richelieu, stretch beyond the head 
of Lake Superior, but whose real 
wealth and population occupy the 
peninsula formed by Lakes Huron, 
St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario, In 
this fertile district, a new England 
with features greatly resembling 
those of the old country is rapidly 
rising in prosperity and importance. 
A fruitful soil, a genial climate— 
especially along the shores of Lake 
Erie, where the vine well repays 
the care bestowed upon its cultiva- 
tion—and an energetic population 
calling England home, and embrac- 
ing with its loyal sentiments the 
German colonies, who, whilst re- 
taining their affection for the Father- 
land, respect and love the country 
of their adoption,—present condi- 
tions which all must recognise as 
favourable for the future wellbeing 
of the Dominion. No one can 
return from visiting the prosper- 
ous towns, with populations of 
from six to ten thousand, which 
are interspersed throughout Ontario, 


without receiving a vivid impres- 
sion of its wellbeing. Each town 
believes itself to excel its neigh- 
bour, and vies with it in works for 
the public benefit. The churches 
are numerous, and generally of 
much architectural beauty, the 
Gothic style being usually adopted 
by all denominations. The schools 
are plentiful in number, and good 
in regard to their system of educa- 
tion. The universal school rate is 
applicable to all but the Roman 
Catholics, who have been permitted 
by this sensible and matter-of-fact 
population to provide for their own 
schools, with the: result that reli- 
gious disputes have been avoided, 
and that gradually tie sectional 
schools are giving place to the 
national establishments. There are 
no pobrhouses; the hospitals, the 
lunatic asylums, and the establish- 
ments for the blind and deaf and 
dumb, are well supported, the jails 
only being small and nearly empty. 
The forests are giving place to fer- 
tile arable fields, and the second 
growth shown in the single trees 
or small groups that dot the fields 
give the earlier settlements the 
appearance of England. The earth 
yields salt and oil—the minerals, 
such as iron and copper, being 
mostly confined to the Laurentian 
range and the borders of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. Coal only is 
wanting —the extremities of the 
Dominion, on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan and in Nova Scotia, 
alone producing it, 

A visitor to the yearly district 
agricultural shows would form a 
high opinion of the agricultural 
wealth of the country. The horses 
and cattle are excellent, and the 
fruits and vegetables cannot be ex- 
celled in the most favoured coun- 
tries of Europe. In the towns, 
manufactories on a small scale are 
commencing ; but the wealth of the 
country is, for the most part, com- 
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prised in its agricultural products. 
Railways intersect the province in 
all directions, and are pushing for- 
ward branches northwards to the 
shore of Georgian Bay, in conjunc- 
tion with the steamers which navi- 
gate the interior line of lakes. 
These beautiful sheets of water are 
little known beyond their immedi- 
ate neighbourhoods; they extend 
in an almost unbroken chain from 
Georgian Bay to Rice Lake, which 
is only a few miles distant from, 
and is connected with, the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario. Along this 
route, in days gone by, the Hurons 
were accustomed to make incursions 
on the Irrequois, conting down in 
canoes from the borders of Lake 
Huron, coasting along Lake Ontario, 
and crossing it at its narrowest end 
near Kingston. Now the inhabi- 
tants of the larger cities seek relief 
from the heat of July and August 
on their wooded banks. Hotels 
are springing up in the forests 
round Lake Conchiching, St. Joseph, 
and Muskow, and large parties of 
excursionists are in the habit of 
camping on the iskands which dot 
their surfaces. This method of 
passing a summer holiday is pre- 
valent both in the United States 
and in Canada, and the thousand 
islands on the St. Lawrence are 
favorite resorts of pleasure-seckers 
from all parts of North America. 
To return to graver subjects. 
The local government of the. pro- 
vince of Ontario is entirely in the 
hands of the tax-payers, who elect 
Reeves—“an old name revived ”— 
for the management of the smaller 
districts or townships: these and 
their deputies compose the county 
councils, a member of whom is fre- 
quently sent as the representative 
of the county to the local parlia- 
ment which assembles at Toronto. 
Purely local matters are in the 
hands of the Reeves; more extended 
works require the sanction of the 


county councils; whilst affairs in 
which the interest of the province 
is involved are considered in the 
provincial parliament. In the as- 
sessment of the township a double 
motive influences the assessors and 
the tax-payers: of course the latter 
are anxious not to be assessed too 
high; but, on the other hand, their 
anxiety for the credit of their own 
neighbourhood leads them not to 
underrate its wealth. As has been 
already remarked, this wealth is 
chiefly agricultural; but on the 
tributaries of the Ottawa, and on 
those of the inland lakes, the lum- 
ber or timber trade is carried on 
with great vigour — serving the 
double purpose of procuring timber 
and of gradually opening up the 
back districts to civilisation. As 
winter approaches, vast stores of pro- 
visions and gangs of men will be 
seen travelling in sleighs aloag the 
roads which lead northwards from 
Ottawa and from other large cities, 
proceeding to the shanties hundreds 
of miles up the great tributaries of the 
St. Lawrence, where the men will 
pass the winter in felling and squar- 
ing the red and white pines, which, 
when the freshet or spring arrives, 
will be floated down the streams, 
formed into cribs on the smaller 
rivers, piloted with difficulty, and 
not a little danger, down the fre- 
quent rapids, and made into rafts to 
be navigated slowly down to Quebec. 
Sometimes two years elapse before 
the trees felled on the upper waters 
of the Ottawa reach their destina- 
tion; the lumberers returning home 
during the summer months, except- 
ing those who cultivate the farms 
formed for the purpose of furnish- 
ing fodder for the numerous horses 
and cattle required for the work. 
The men are highly paid, and the 
work, although hard, is popular: the - 
provisions supplied are plentiful 
and good in quality, but no liquor 
stronger than tea is allowed. There 
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are few pleasanter sights than on 
a calm evening on the Ottawa to 
watch the numerous rafts floating 
down from below the Chaudiere 
Falls, or from the rapids of the Gati- 
neau, and to hear the old French 
voyageurs’ songs of the men return- 
ing homewards from their winter 
toil. * 

To leave Ontario without a pass- 
ing glance at its capital, Toronto, 
would never be forgiven by those 
who are engaged in advancing the 
prosperity of the most energetic of 
the provinces of the Dominion. 
Comprising the seat of the local 
government, the law courts, and the 
university, as well as being the centre 
of provincial commerce, Toronto is 
rapidly increasing in wealth and gen- 
eral prosperity, whilst the tone of its 
society is more literary, and per- 
haps more genial, than that of cities 
wholly given to the production of 
wealth. As the population is en- 
tirely English, the community is 
not, as in Montreal and Quebec, 
separated into two languages and 
religions, but is united and active 
in thought and deed, although pos- 
sibly a little too much inclined to 
consider Ontario as Canada, and to 
view questions in a light not ac- 
ceptable to the other provinces. 
For instance, the new party, the 
offspring of the generous ideas of 
young and energetic men, termed 
the Canada first party, although 
professing much that all well- 
wishers c*” Canada would desire 
—viz., an incredsed national feel- 
ing, and a desire to show that the 
country has advanced beyond the 
stage of youth and pupilage—is yet 
inclined to forget the small numbers 
of the population, and the only 
recent and scarcely completed ties 
that bind together the several pro- 
vinces of the Dominion. In fact, 
they measure the strength of Canada 
by that of its most prosperous com- 
munity. 


This energy and activity, which 
might lead a young nation to ex- 
tremes, is balanced by the qualities 
which have made the province of 
Quebec the seat of a contented 
and happy population. There the 
colonists from old France, mostly 
from Brittany and Normandy, still 
preserve many of the customs, habits 
of thought, and manners of France 
before the Revolution, The seig- 
norial rights have only recently dis- 
appeared, but many of the old 
families still live on the lands 
granted to them by the kings of 


France ; whilst the clergy exercise a 


preponderating, but, on the whole, | 


beneficial influence over the people. 
The villages bordering the St. Law- 
rence present a not incorrect picture 
of their interior organisation. The 
clean comfortable cottages adorned 
with bright colouring, the small 
fields cultivated in a primitive man- 
ner, and the absence of modern agri- 
cultural improvements, the frequent 
sound of music, and, above all, the 
large well-built churches and cob- 
vents, their metal roofs shining like 
silver in the right sun or clear 
moonlight, are evidences of a well- 
doing but not wealthy population, 
who worship God after the manner 
of their forefathers, and respect the 
clergy, who, represented by the curé, 
regulate the. affairs of each small 
community. But even here the 
effect of modern ideas shows itself ; 
the: young men frequently seek 
occupation during winter in the 
United States, and there, freed from 
the restraining influence of the 
clergy, and like children exposed 
to the temptations incident to a 
free-thinking population, too often 
lapse into infidelity, bringing back 
with increased wealth opinions at 
variance with the religious tone of 
their parents. The Canadian Church 
has hitherto been singularly free 
from the excesses of Ultramontan- 
ism, and the elder clergy are said to 
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be opposed to the obtrusive power 
of Rome; but it is to be feared 
that the younger ecclesiastics may 
be inclined to support more ultra 
opinions, and may thus bring them- 
selves into collision with the liberal 
party among the French population 
who are struggling against the auto- 
cratic power of the Church. The 
French population is increasing, and 
is gradually taking the place of the 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of the 
eastern townships, even pushing 
offshoots across the borders into the 
State of Maine. Few of them, how- 
ever, settle at long distance from their 
homes; but the place of the emi- 
grants to the west is gradually being 
taken in the province of Quebec by 
the French, whose numbersfare aug- 
menting in the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec. The former of these 
important towns is the commercial 
capital of the Dominion, and being 
at the head of ocean navigation, 
will probably grow year by year in 
wealth and importance. 

Its large public buildings, fine 
churches, and wide well- built streets, 
will bear comparison with almost 
any city of the American continent ; 
whilst few can boast of a situation 
more strikingly suitable for the com- 
mercial centre of a rising nation. 
Stretching along the northern shore 
of the St. Lawrence, its varied edi- 
fices of French and English archi- 
tecture reflected in the clear blue 
waters, and backed by the wooded 
hill termed, par excellence, the Moun- 
tain, which overlooks the city, Mon- 
treal can boast of a truly beautiful 
site; whilst, as the outlet of Canada 
to the sea, and fed by the railways 
and canals which bring down the 
products of the fertile west, she may 
look forward to a bright and pros- 
perous future. Her merchants are 
energetic, and desirous of forward- 
ing every great work of national 
importance ; and consequently all 
schemes for the extension of com- 


merce find a ready welcome from 
her leading men. 

As yet the canals of the St. Law- 
rence have not been sufficiently en- 
larged to accommodate ocean vessels 
of any considerable burden; and 
although the Welland Canal be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario is 
now being increased in width and 
depth—and many advocate its still 
further enlargement—yet the gene- 
ral opinion prevails that the produce 
of the west will, as a rule, be tran- 
shipped into barges at ‘Kingston, 
the time lost by large ocean vessels 
in the passage up canals more than 
compensating for the convenience of 
not transferring cargoes, even if the 
movement of grain (one of the prin- 
cipal exports) be not an actual 
advantage. 

Quebec still maintains many of 
its ancient features, although efforts 
are being made, by men ignorant of 
their value, to remove these land- 
marks of history, and, as far as 
possible, to reduce the old capital of 
Canada to the level of an ordinary 
American city. Happily Lord 
Dufferin has interfered to prevent 
this sacrilege; and there is a pros- 
pect that, as in some of the old 
towns of England, the picturesque 
features of the past may be pre- 
served without sacrificing the con- 
veniences which modern ideas have 
rendered necessary.. Quebec at first 
suffered greatly from the withdrawal 
of the troops; but fresh industries 
have sprung up, and the ag i ng 
signs of activity and life. e lum- 
ber-trade is its principal source of 
wealth, and many of the richest 
firms have their central offices in 
the lower town. The seat of an 
archbishopric, of a college, of many 
convents, it exercises an important 
influence over the religious and 
educational prospects of the sur- 
rounding population; whilst the 
effort now being made to connect 
it with Montreal by a railway along 
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the northern banks of the St. Law- 
rence will still further open up its 
markets to the fertile districts which 
border on that river. 

The old citadel still retains a 
small garrison, under the guise of 
being one of the schools of gunnery, 
—the other being at Kingston—and 
men who would compare favourably 
with any battery of the Royal Ar- 
tillery mount sentry on its walls. 
The forts on the south side, of 
modern construction and destined 
to form a portion of the enceinte of 
Quebec, are unarmed and ungar- 
risoned, the Government: with some 
difficulty finding money to keep 
them from falling into disrepair, 
through the effects of the severe 
frosts of a Canadian winter. 

Until the last few years, owing 
to the deficiency of communication 
between Quebec and the adjacent 
provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, there was less inter- 
course than with England: there 
was little community of interest 
between their inhabitants, and no 
feeling of a common nationality, 
the very name of Canada being only 
applicable to the two provinces now 
called Quebec and Ontario. The 
difficuities in the government of the 
country, owing to the different 
manner of regarding important ques- 
tions in these two provinces, was 
one cause that led to the formation 
of the Dominion, by their union 
with the maritime provinces; and 
consequently New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island 
form an element of no little import- 
ance in the political scale. Their 
interests are in many respects iden- 
tical; the long extent of their 
coasts, and the seafaring habits of 
their population, create mutual needs 
which will gradually lead to the 
breaking down of local prejudices, 
and to closer connection in work- 
ing out their future policy. The 
intercolonial railway, in process of 
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construction, will do much to con- 
nect them more closely with the 
seat of Government, and will obviate 
in great measure the inconvenience 
arising from the absence of any 
communication during the winter 
months except through the United 
States. The presence of coal- 
fields in Nova Scotia is a source 
of much wealth; whilst the ship- 
building trade—at one time threat- 
ened by the introduction into the 
mercantile marine of iron vessels—— 
has perceptibly revived. Far up 
the rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy, 
ships of considerable size are built ; 
and the combination of farming, 
of shipbuilding, and of fishing, is a 
curious element in the social life of 
the population of the maritime pro- 
vinces. The admission of the United 
States fishermen to the Canadian 
waters is, however, producing a 
change in some of these respects ; 
their large schooners, well manned 
and well provided, threaten to swamp 
the efforts of the village fishermen, 
and will necessitate an alteration in 
the method of conducting business. 
Even now the fishing establishments 
of the Jersey houses are almost as 
much occupied in supplying the 
needs of the American fishermen as 
in pushing their own operations. 
The ljast province added to the 
Dominion, although small in extent, 
is no mean acquisition to her terri- 
tory. Prince Edward Island has 
been likened to the Isle of Wight; 
and her fertile fields and smiling 
homesteads may challenge compari- 
son with that favoured spot. Happy 
in her direct connection with Eng- 
land, and: imbued with the feelings 
of all small communities, the inhabi- 
tants of Prince Edward Island were 
for some time loath to merge them- 
selves into the population of the 
Dominion; but in the end the ad- 
vantages of consolidation were seen, 
and good terms in respect to assist- 
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ance in regard to the railway which 
intersects the island having been 
offered, she entered the confedera- 
tion in 1873. Close as the island 
is to the mainland, the winter pas- 
sage across the strait, half frozen, 
and nearly blocked with floating 
ice, presents difficulties of communi- 
cation not unaccompanied with dan- 
ger; and one of the first results. of 
the necessity of more frequent com- 
munication will be the endeavor to 
establish a steam-ferry sufficiently 
strong and powerful to force a pas- 
sage during the winter frosts. 

‘On all sides the effect of the con- 
solidation of the provinces. under a 
central government is seen in the 
impetus given to works of national 
importance. Besides the intercolo- 
nial railway, the project of connect- 
ing the Gulf of St. Lawrence with 
the Bay of Fundy has been much 
canvassed, and plans have been pre- 
pared for a channel, termed the Bay 
Route Canal, across the narrow isth- 
mus which connects Nova Scotia 
with New Brunswick. A more 
speedy route to England than that 
now taken by the Allan steam-ships 
is also the subject of much consider- 
ation. St. John’s, Newfoundland, is 
spoken of as the port for passenger 
steamers from Liverpool,—a rail- 
way along the southern shore, in 
conjunction with steamers to Spif- 
figan, a port on the north-east corner 
of New Brunswick connected with 
the intercolonial railway, being, in 
the opinion of many, the most direct 
route between Europe and the Ame- 
rican continent. Others, however, 
‘advocate .Louisburg, the ancient 
French military port in Cape Bre- 
ton Island, the passage of the Gut 
of Canso being effected by a steam- 
ferry, or, as traffic increases, by a 
tunnel under its narrow waters. 
Some think that a suitable port 
might be found at or near St. An- 
drews, in New Brunswick; but, 
whatever may be the result, the 
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attention paid to this important 
subject is an evidence of the energy 
and breadth of view of those who 
are the leaders of Canadian society. 
Of the cities of the maritime pro- 
vinces, Halifax stands first in popu- 
lation, a portion of its prosperity 
arising from the presence of a naval 
and military force, and to the vast 
works in course of construction for 
the defence of its harbour. St. John, 
the chief town of New Brunswick, 
nearly equals it in population, al- 
though the honour of being the seat 
of government belongs to Fredrik- 
ston, a pleasant English-looking 
town on the St. John River, whose 
cathedral might take a high place 
among the most beautiful of the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the old 
country. ~ 

Having thus endeavoured in rough 
outlines to present a sketch of the 


_ Dominion as it now is, and to draw 


attention to the more important ob- 
jects which, in the last few years, 
have engaged the attention of its 
leaders, it will not be out of place 
to consider to what end its institu- 
tions are tending, and what goal its 
progressive course promises to reach, 
A few years ago—owing partly to 
the somewhat sudden withdrawal of 
the troops and the manner in which 
that was effected, as well as to the 
tone adopted by a few of the states- 
men in England, and re-echoed by 
a portion. of the press, to the effect 
that the mother country cared little 
for Canada, regarding her rather 
as an incubus to be disposed of than 
as an offspring which it was our duty 
to nourish and train to manhood— 
a feeling had arisen among Cana- 
dians that their loyalty and at- 
tachment for England was not re- 
ciprocated. Consequently, although 
for the most part the Canadians 
resented bitterly the thought of se- 
paration, they were unable to silence 
the small party in some of the larger 
towns that hinted at disconnection 
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with the mother country and a con- 
sequent necessary union with the 
United States. The change of pub- 
lic sentiment in England, and the 
consistent course followed by Lord 
Dufferin, the present Governor- 
General, has completely eradicated 
these feelings and their results. No 
hint at separation from England 
would now be tolerated ; the few who 
might have desired such an event 
have either been convinced of its 
unfitness, or reduced to silence; 
and from one end of the Dominion 
to the other, a sentiment of loyalty 
to the Queen and attachment to 
what is always termed home, pre- 
vail to an extent which can scarcely 
be surpassed in any portion of Great 
Britain. Much of this alteration 
in tore is due to Lord Dufferin. 
His selection to the Governor-Gen- 
eralship was a most happy one. 
Connected with the Liberal party 
in England, and yet imbued with 
the instincts of her ruling class, 
he has shown a peculiar adaptability 
to the habits of thought of a new 
country, and at the same time a 
power to guide them into the chan- 
nels which have made the mother 
country great. As a trained and skil- 
ful statesman, he is able to appreciate 
the vigour and simplicity of the 
rulers of a country whose social life 
is not so complicated as in the 
older nations of Europe, whilst he 
can supplement, by his knowledge 
of affairs and breadth of view, what 
might be wanting in men whose 
experiences have for the most part 
been confined to provincial politics. 
Although party spirit runs high, 
and at certain times of political 
crisis oversteps the bounds of legi- 
timate warfare, Lord Dufferin has 
won the confidence of the leaders 
of both the great political parties ; 
and his sound judgment, great 
patience, and consistent firmness 
during what is termed the Pacific 
Railway scandal, and more recently 
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in the difficulties arising from the 
troubles in the north-west, have con- 
vinced the leading men of Canada, 
whether of French or English na- 
tionality, that they have in their 
Governor-General a statesman fully 
imbued with the principles of con- 
stitutional government, and _pos- 
sessed of talent to guide the ship 
in any troubled waters that might 
threaten its safety. Not only in 
politics has Lord Dufferin shown 
himself an able leader; he has iden- 
tified himself with the social and 
intellectual life of the nation, en- 
couraging in every way education, 
understood in its broadest sense as 
comprehending the training of the 
body as‘well as of the mind. The 
schools of all denominations look 
to him as to one personally inter- 
ested in their success; whilst the 
impetus he has given to the manly 
sports which have ever character- 
ised Englishmen, and to the social 
amusements tending to bring classes 
and people together who might 
otherwise never meet, has _pro- 
duced a marked effect on Cana- 
dian society. In all these efforts 
the Governor-General has _ been 
seconded by Lady Dufferin, whose 
winning kindness and _ courtesy, 
and evident love for Canada, have 
endeared her to people of every 
class, and have exercised an in- 
fluence far beyond the sphere of her 
own immediate surroundings. Few 
brighter pictures can be found than 
that which the grounds of Govern- 
ment House present on a clear 
winter’s day. The long line of 
sleighs, the various groups skating 
with a grace seldom if ever witnessed 
in England, the curlers engaged in 
their exciting game, and the suc- 
cession of young people racing on 
“tarboggies” or Indian hand-sleighs 
down the steep and icy slide of the 
adjacent hill, furnish a scene which 
is peculiarly Canadian. By bring- 
ing together under the hospitable 
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roof of Government House men of 
all shades of politics, and by en- 
couraging a healthy tone in society, 
much has been done to keep up the 
love of outdoor amusements inher- 
ited from the old country, and to 
soften the asperities of party warfare. 

In fact social life in Canada, 
taking into consideration the dif- 
ference in climate, and the needs of 
a new country, is formed on the 
English mode], and has little in 
common with that of the United 
States. So it is with her political 
life. Her wisest and most far- 
seeing statesmen are fully satisfied 
with the present status of the Do- 
minion, knowing well that less than 
four millions of people, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
could not, if left to stand alone, 
resist for six months absorption 
into the neighbouring nation of 
nearly forty millions, and fully 
recognising the liberty of action 
and freedom from restraint which 
has been accorded to Canada by the 
Imperial Government. Some, who 
look beyond the present time, aspire 
to a more direct representation of 
Canada and of the other important 
colonies in the English House of 
Commons. They argue that great 
questions in which Canada is in- 
terested may be and are debated on 
and settled without her voice being 
heard, and that it would be of bene- 
fit to both countries if Canadian re- 
presentatives were at least allowed 
the privilege of speaking, even if 
the power of voting could not be 
accorded tothem. The question of 
distance is little thought of in a 
country which brings its legislators 
from. places immeasurably more 
remote than Ottawa is from London, 
and where six weeks of incessant 
travelling is needed to enable the re- 
presentatives of some of the districts 
in British Columbia to reach the seat 
of government, whilst a voyage 
across the Atlantic is easy com- 
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pared with even the winter journey 
from Prince Edward Island. These 
are, however, but speculations, not as 
yet solidified into practical schemes. 
The work at the present time of 
statesmen of both parties is to weld 
together the provinces, to abate and 
remove local jealousies, to enlarge 
the ideas of those who aspire to 
lead the people, and to create a dis- 
tinct national feeling. 

At present the country is almost 
over-governed ; excepting in Ontario 
and Manitoba the provincial govern- 
ments comprise a local governor and 
two houses of parliament; and there 
is a difficnlty, in a society where 
time is money, to find a sufficient 
number of competent men to fur- 
nish representatives at the local as 
well as the central parliaments. 
The recent law which forbids the 
same men to sit in both parliaments, 
whilst acting beneficially in regard 
to the government of the country, 
has increased this difficulty; and it 
may be a question whether the other 
provinces will not gradually follow 
the example of Ontario by doing 
away with one of their houses of 
assembly, and whether the maritime 
provinces may not even combine and 
form, of three distinct governments, 
one that would compare in import- 
ance with that of Ontario and Que- 
bec. The interests of the maritime 
provinces are closely allied; com- 
munication between them is; easy ; 
and a powerful counterpoise to the 
preponderating influence of Ontario 
might not be an unimportant de- 
sideratum in securing a more com- 
plete consolidation of the Dominion. 

The settlement of the questions 
which a few years ago divided men 
into two distinct parties, has left 
little difference, except in name, 
between what are called Conserva- 
tives and their opponents. Each 
party is practically engaged ¢in 
pushing forward works for the open- 
ing up and improvement of the 
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country. The international railway 
to connect Montreal and Quebec 
with Halifax and St. John, and the 
Pacific Railway to traverse the con- 
tinent and bring the wealth of the 
west to the markets of Toronto, 
Montreal, and Quebec, are the two 
great enterprises which for the pre- 
sent engage men’s attention ; and it 
was on a matter connected with the 
construction of the latter of these 
important works that the party 
which had so long held the reins of 
government fell, leaving a legacy of 
difficulty to its successors. Pledged 
as the Dominion Government is to 
that of British Columbia, the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railway 
cannot long be delayed. Its general 
course has been determined on, but 
portions still remain of which the 
surveys are incomplete. The plan 


of crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
involving the still more difficult 
passage of the Cascade range, has 
not yet been accurately settled, 


whilst the direction of the track 
through the inhospitable region 
north “of Lakes Superior and Huron 
is still pending settlement. The 
work is one that will try the re- 
sources, both in regard to money, 
talent, and honesty of purpose, of 
the Dominion; but, when finished, 
will redound to its credit, will add 
immeasurably to its strength, and 
will greatly increase its wealth and 
population. 

At present the questions which 
present difficulties of solution are 
mostly of local importance. The 
law of landlord and tenant in Prince 
Edward Island involves principles 
which have been contested in more 
extended arenas, but of which the 
moderation of the islanders will pro- 
bably admit of satisfactory solution. 
The New Brunswick School Act, 
by which Roman Catholics are com- 
pelled to support the provincial 
school-rate, as it involves a religious 
question, arouses more intense and 
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bitter feelings, and threatens to be 
a subject of contention which will 
in its settlement try the tact and 
wisdom of Canadian statesmen. The 
formation of a Supreme Court of 
Appeal for the Dominion is a mat- 
ter in the desirability of which all 
parties are agreed, and which will 
probably soon be completed. The 
constitution of the Senate is a sub- 
ject debated on year after year in 
the House of Commons without 
present result, but which will in all 
probability force itself into more 
prominent importance than has yet 
been accorded to it. The improve- 
ment of the militia force, and the 


development, with the advance of — 


the nation, of its means of defence, 
is a task which should be seriously 
undertaken, as a wise nation will 
lay the foundation of its military 
system in peace, rather than await 
the pressure and consequent hurry 
and extravagance arising from 
threats of war. The Indian De- 
partment has had hitherto compar- 
atively easy duties; the tribes of 
Indians settled in Canada, and on 
its borders, are mostly of a con- 
tented and peaceful disposition, and 
the fair dealing they have met with 
from the English and Canadian 
Governments has created a confi- 
dence and a feeling of loyalty which 
have prevented trouble,—thus pre- 
senting a marked contrast with the 
condition of the tribes on the 
western American frontier. Now we 
have got into regions beyond the 
Wood Indians and the tribes who 
live principally on fish, and the set- 
tler in the north-west is approaching 
the prairie Indians and the Blackfeet 
tribe. To preserve law and order, 
and to prevent outrage, a Lieut.- 
Governor, with full powers and with 
means of enforcing them, will soon 
be sent to the north-west, and his 
government will extend to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. Beyond 
this barrier difficulties threaten to 
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arise, 28 British Columbia has not 
as yet accorded to her Indians the 
same rights in relation to land as 
the other provinces of the Dominion. 
Both justice and expediency point 
to an amendment of the present 
laws, and a nearer approach to the 
fair method of dealing with the 


tribes in force in the older provinces. , 


The influence of public opinion, and 
the enlarged ideas of the people of 
a great country, will doubtless have 
their effect on the !ocal government, 
inducing them to consider, before 
troubles arise, this really important 
question. 

With reference to the great ex- 
ponent of public opinion, the press, 
there is still something to be desired. 
The newspapers are of a far higher 
tone than the generality of those 
of the United States; but they are 
still too personal in their attacks 
on public men, and their articles 
are sometimes written in language 
which is more forcible than elegant. 
Some of the leading papers, indeed, 
stand deservedly high in the esti- 
mation of the more educated of 
their readers; but the bane of: the 
press is the multitude of papers. 
Each town, and even each village, 
aspires to at least two daily papers, 
and consequently the circulation is 
limited, and the: funds necessary to 
pay for high talent are wanting. 
Efforts have been made by patriotic 
and wealthy men to correct this 
evil, by supplementing from their 
own means the income of certain of 
the more important newspapers; 
and the fruit is shown in -the 
greater power of their leading arti- 
cles. One magazine of high merit 
is published monthly at Toronto, 
and possesses a considerable circu- 
lation; but it has to vie with the 
English and American periodicals, 
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and has had a hard struggle for ex- 
istence. | Many of its articles from 
the pen of Canadian writers. would 
compare very favourably with those 
of the best of the Epglish maga- 
zines, and it is to be hoped that 
it will receive the encouragement 
which its merits deserve. 

Canada is worthy of an accurate 
and thoughtful chronicle of her yearly 
history ; she is making rapid strides 
in all that pertains to national ad- 
vancement. The rocks that threat- 
ened the safety of the young Do- 
minion have been avoided, and are 
being left behind, and her present 
course appears to lie in smooth waters, 
where firm and consistent purpose, 
fair and honest dealing, and a belief 
in the future on the part of those 
who aspire to direct it, will guide 
her to the haven which every great 
colony must aspire to reach. 

With ten millions of inhabitants, 
with railway communication from 
Cape Breton to Vancouver, with a 
united and vigorous population im- 
bued with English feelings, and re- 
taining the: good whilst rejecting 
the evils of European society, Cana- 
da will be the home of a nation whose 
youth and energy will add strength 
to the parent stock, and whose mod- 
eration and sound sense will be a 
useful counterpoise to the almost 
extravagant talent and restlessness 
of the neighbouring population of 
the American Union. For such a 
future Canada will be content to 
wait, satisfied with her present posi- 
tion, and remembering that the slow- 
est growth and gradual progress are 
ever the surest, and that the nor- 
thern nations, whilst less rapid than 
others in maturing their history, 
have in the long-run exercised a 
preponderating influence in the des- 
tinies of the world. 
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THE AFGHAN BORDER. 


Berore leaving Kashmir I must 
devote a paragraph to its two most 
famous sheets of water, the Manas- 
bal and the Wilar Lake. 
both on the usual way out from 
Srinagar, which is also the usual 
way to it, and are seen by most 
visitors to the valley. 

The Manasbal is called the most 
beautiful, but is rather the most 
picturesque, lake in Kashmir. It 
lies close to the Jhelam, on the 
north-west, and is connected with 
that river by a canal only about a 
mile long, through which boats can 
pass. This little lake is not much 
larger than Grasmere, being scarcely 
three miles long by one broad; but 
its shores are singularly suggestive 
of peacefulness and solitude. Pictur- 
esque mountains stand round a con- 
siderable portion of it, and at one 
point near they rise to the height 
of 10,000 feet, while snowy sum- 
mits are visible beyond. In its 
clear deep-green water the surround- 
ing scenery is seen most beautifully 
imaged. There being so little wind 
in Kashmir, and the surrounding 
trees and mountains being so high, 
this is one of the most charming 
features of its placid lakes, Words. 
worth has assigned the occasional 
calmness of its waters as one of the 
reasons why he claims that the 
Lake country of England is more 
beautiful than Switzerland, where 
the lakes are seldom seen in an un- 
ruffled state; but in this respect 
the Valley of Roses far surpasses 
our English district, for its lakes are 
habitually calm: for hours at a 
time they present an almost ab- 
solute stillness; they are beautifully 
clear, and the mountains around 
them are not only of great height 
and picturesque shape, but, except 
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in the height of summer, are half 
covered with snow; the clouds are 
of a more dazzling whiteness than in 
England, and the sky is of a deeper 
blue. There, most emphatically, if 
I may be allowed slightly to alter 
Wordsworth’s lines,— 

“ The visible scene 
May enter unawares into the mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its woods,” 


Its snow, and that divinest heaven received 
Into the bosom of the placid lake.” 


The poet just quoted has tried 
to explain the singular effect upon 
the mind of such mirrored scenes 
by saying, that “the imagination 
by their aid is carried into recesses 
of feeling otherwise impenetrable.” 
And he goes on to explain that the 
reason for this is, that “the heav- 
ens are not only brought down into 
the bosom of the earth, but that 
the earth is mainly looked at and 
thought of through the medium of 
a purer element. The happiest time 
is when the equinoctial gales have 
departed ; but their fury may pro- 
bably be called to mind by the sight 
of a few shattered boughs, whose 
leaves do not differ in colour from 
the faded foliage of the stately oaks 
from which these relics of the storm 
depend: all else speaks of tranquil- 
lity ; nota breath of air, no restless- 
ness of insects, and not a moving 
object perceptible, except the clouds 
gliding in the depths of the lake, or 
the traveller passing along, an in- 
verted image, whose motion seems 
governed by the quiet of a time to 
which its archetype, the living per- 
son, is perhaps insensible : or it may 
happen that the figure of one of the 
larger birds, a raven or a heron, is 
crossing silently among the reflected 
clouds, while the noise of the real 
bird, from the element aloft, gently 
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awakens in the spectator the recol- 
lection of appetites and instincts, pur- 
suits and occupations,that deform and 
agitate the world, yet have no power 
to prevent nature from putting on 
an aspect capable of satisfying the 
most intense cravings for the tran- 
quil, the lovely, and the perfect, to 
which man, the noblest of her crea- 
tures, is subject.” But the reasons 
thus suggested, rather than expli- 
citly pointed out, are scarcely suf- 
ficient to explain the singular charm 
of a beautiful upland and cloudland 
scene reflected in a deep, calm, clear 
lake. Its most powerful suggestion 
is that of an under-world into which 
all things beautiful must pass, and 
where there is reserved for them 
a tranquillity and permanence un- 
known on earth. We seem to look 
into that under-world ; the beauty 
of the earth appears under other 
conditions than those of our upper 
world; and we seem to catch a 
glimpse of the abiding forms of life, 
and of a more spiritual existence 
into which we ourselves may pass, 
yet one that will not be altogether 
strange to us. Some of our latest 
speculators have attempted to prove 
the existence of such a world even 
from the admitted facts of physical 
science ; and in all ages it has been 
the dream of poetry and the hope 
of religion that beyond the grave, 
and perhaps beyond countless ages 
of phenomenal existence, or sepa- 
rated from us only by the veil of 
mortality, there is another and more 
perfect form of life—“ the pure, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable” of Plato as 
well as of Christianity. No argu- 
ment can be drawn in favour of such 
views from the under-world of a pla- 
cid lake; but the contemplation of 
it is suggestive, and is favourable 
to that mood of mind in which we 
long and hope for a land where 


* Ever pure and mirror-bright and even, 
Life amidst the immortals glides away ; 
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Moons are waning, generations chang- 


ing 
There celestial life blooms everlasting, 
Changeless ’mid a ruined world’s decay.’ 


The Walar is the Jargest remnant 
of that great lake which once filled 
the vale of Kashmir, and it too 
must disappear ere any long period 
of time elapses. Captain Bates 
says correctly that it “is a lake 
simply because its bottom is lower 
than the bed of the Jhelam; it will 
disappear by degrees as the bed of 
the pass at Baramfila becomes more 
worn away by the river; its extent 
is perceptibly becoming more cir- 
cumscribed by the deposition of soil 
and detritus on its margin.” This 
is not at all unlikely, as the average 
depth is only about twelve feet. Its 
greatest length is twelve miles, and 
its greatest breadth ten, so that it 
is by no means so grand a sheet of 
water as that of Geneva; but there 
is something in its character which 
reminds one of Lake Leman, and 
arises probably from the stretch of 
water which it presents, and the 
combined softness and grandeur of 
the scenery around. Lofty moun- 
tains rise almost immediately from 
its northern and eastern sides; but 
there is room all round the lake for 
the innumerable villages which en- 
liven its shore. Calm as it usually 
is, furious storms often play upon 
its surface, and in one of these 
Ranjit Singh lost 300 of the boats 
carrying his retinue and effects. 
In the beginning of spring some 
of the wild fowl of this and the 
other lakes of Kashmir take flight 
to the distant valleys of Yarkand 
and Kashgar; and in connection 
with that migration, the Kash- 
miris have a very curious story. 
They say that the birds, being 
aware of the difficulty of finding 
food in the streams of Tibet, which 
have only stony banks and beds, 
take with them a supply of the 
singhara, or water-nut of Kashmir, 
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for food on their journey. Such 
forethought is rare among the lower 
creation. I once, however, had a 
large dog which, when it saw me 
ready to start on a journey, would 
try and get hold of a bone or some- 
thing of the kind, and take that down 
with it to the railway, in order to 
relieve the tedium of confinement 
in the dog-box; and, of course, 
animals bring food to their young. 
At Baramiila I took leave of the 
great valley of Kashmir. From that 
town a path leads up to the moun- 
tain-down of Gfalmarg, the most 
favourite. of the sanitariums of 
Kashmir, and from whence a splen- 
did view may be obtained of the 
wonderful 26,000-feet peak of Nan- 
gha Parbat, which rises about a 
hundred miles to the north, be- 
tween the districts of Chilas and 
Astor. _ Immediately below Bara- 
mila, and after leaving the great 
valley, the Jhelam changes its 
character, and becomes a_ swift, 
furious river, on which boats cannot 
be used at all, except at one or two 
calmer places, where they are used 
for ferries, being attached by ropes 
to the bank. Along these are paths 
on both sides of the river, but 
that on the left or southern bank is 
much preferable, both because the 
bridle-road is better, and it is much 
more shaded, Seven easy marches 
tovk me to the town of Mozafara- 
bad, and I did not enjoy that 
part of my journey the less that I 
have almost nothing to say about it. 
The scenery is most beautiful, and 
fills the mind with a sense of calm 
pleasure. Though the valley is nar- 
row it is thickly wooded, and the 
dark forest glades spread out, here 
and there, into more open spaces, 
with green meadows. Great black 
precipices alternate with wooded 
slopes; there are beautiful halting- 
places under immense trees, and the 
path often descends into dark cool 
gorges, where there are picturesque 
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bridges over the foaming mountain 
streams. It must be delightful to 
come on this Jhelam valley in April | 
or May from the burned-up plains of 
India, and it might revive even a 
dying man. , Among the trees there 
were flocks of monkey s, which drove 
my Tibetan dogs frantic; and bears 
are to be found in the wild moun- 
tain valleys which branch off from 
this larger valley. The rest-houses 
erected by the Maharaja of Kashmir 
were not free from insects, especially 
fleas, and the bridle-path went up 
and down more than was strictly 
necessary ; but I hear better houses 
have been erected, or are in course 
of erection, and the road is being 
improved. As no charge was made 
for stopping in the rest-houses, one 
could not complain of them ; but the 
new houses are to be charged for 
like travellers’ bungalows in British 
India. At one of the wildest parts 
of the river, a Kashmiri said to me, 
“ Decco,” or “ Look here, Sahib! 
and plunged from a high ‘rock into 
the foaming stream. The most 
obvious conclusion was that he had 
found life and the Maharaja’s officers 
too much for him.; but he reap- 
peared a long way down, tossed 
about by the river, and displayed 
the most wonderful swimming I 
have ever seen. 

Mozafarabad is in the corner of 
the junction between the Jhelam 
and the Kishen Ganga, or the river 
of Krishna, The valley of the lat- 
ter stream is, for the most part, a 
mere chasm among the mountains, 
and some of its scenery is said to 
be exceedingly wild and beautiful. 
Mozafarabad is an important town, 
with about twelve hundred families, 
and a large fort, and stands on the 
last and lowest ridge of the moun- 
tains which form the watershed be- 
tween the two rivers. Here I left 
the road, which takes on to the hill- 
station of Mari and to the Panjab 
plains at Rawal Pindi, and crossed 
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the Kishen Ganga, as well as the 
Jhelam, in order to proceed to Ab- 
botabad and the Afghan border. 

Thus I have now to enter upon an 
entirely different district of country 
from any I have yet described in 
these papers. We have to go along 
the base of the Hindaé Kash, below 
mountains into which the English 
traveller is not allowed to enter, 
and which are peopled by hardy 
warlike mountaineers, very different 
in character from the placid Tibet- 
ans and effeminate Kashmiris. The 
first district through which I have 
to pass is called the Hazara, and 
extends from near Mozafarabad to 
the Indus where it issues from the 
Hind Kfish; the second is the 
Yusufzai district, which occupies 
the triangle formed by the Indus, 
the Kaubul river, and the moun- 
tains just referred to; and beyond 
these districts I have only to speak 
of Peshawar, and of an excursion a 
short way up the famous Khyber 
Pass. All that border has seen a 
great deal of fighting by British 
troops—and fighting without end 
before any British appeared on the 
scene, or even existed; and even 
before Alexander the Great took 
the rock-fortress of Aornos, which 
we have to visit under guard of 
Afghan cbiefs and horsemen in 
chain armour. 

Mozafarabad is only 2470 feet 
high, and a steep mountain ridge 
separates it from the more elevated 
valley of the Kanhar river, which 
is inhabited by Afghans who are 
under the dominion of Great Bri- 
tain. On passing from the Kashmir 
to the English border I found an 
excellent path, on which mountain- 
guns might easily be carried, and 
descended on the village of Gurhi 
Hubli, where large-bodied, often 
fair-complexioned, Afghans filled 
the streets. This place is too close 
to the border of Afghanistan to be 
altogether a safe retreat; but there 
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are a large number of armed police- 
men about it. Scorn me _ not, 
romantic reader, if my chief asso- 
ciation connected with it is that of 
the intense pleasuye of finding my- 
self in a travellers’ bungalow once 
more, Our estimate of these much- 
abused edifices depends very much 
on the side we take them from. 
After having snow for the carpet 
of your tent, and visits at night 
from huge Tibetan bears, there is 
some satisfaction in finding your- 
self quite safe from everything 
except some contemptible rat or a 
(comparatively) harmless gray scor- 
pion. There is also comfort in being 
free from the insects of the Kashmir 
rest-houses. People who have never 
lived in anything but houses must 
lose half the pleasure of living in a 
house. How the first man who made 
a dwelling for himself must have 
gloated over his wretched Contriv- 
ance until some stronger man came 
and took possession of it! But the 
bungalows of the Hazara district 
are particularly well built and 
luxurious, just as if distinguished 
travellers were constantly in the 
habit of visiting that extremely out- 
of-the-way part of the world; and 
their lofty rooms afforded most grate- 
ful ccolness and shade; while my 
wearied servants were delighted to 
remit the business of cooking for 
me to the Government khansamah, 
while reserving to themselves the 
right and pleasure of severely criti- 
cising his operations and tendering 
to him any amount of advice. 

The next day took me along a beau- 
tiful road over another but a low 
mountain pass, and winding among 
hills which were thickly covered 
with pines and cedars. The forest 
here was truly magnificent, and 
perfect stillness reigned under its 
shade. Emerging from that, I came 
down on the broad Pukli vailey, 
on the other side of which, but 
at some distance, were visible the 
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wooded heights of the Mataban, or 
Black Mountain, which was ‘the 
scene of one of the most bloodless 
of our hill-campaigns. I stopped 
that night of the 4th November 
at Mansera, and witnessed a total 
eclipse of the moon, which was then 
at the full. This seemed to cause 
a good deal of consternation among 
the people of the village, and they 
moaned and wailed as if the heavens 
and the earth were in danger of 
passing away. 

Another day took me to Abbota- 
bad, which is a considerable mili- 


tary station, and commands a large’ 


portion of the frontier. It is 4166 
feet high, and being a little above 
the thirty-fourth degree of north 
latitude, it has a cool and fine cli- 
mate. A good deal of rain fell 
during the few days that 1 was 
there, and the air felt very much 
like that of a wet English Septem- 
ber or October; while the church 
and the character of the houses gave 
the place quite an English look. 
Rising close above it, at the height 
of 9000 feet, there is the sanitarium 
of Tandiani, which can easily be 
reached in a very few hours, so that 
the officers stationed at this place 
are particularly fortunate. I won- 
der it is not more taken advantage 
of for European troops. Not even 
excepting artillerymen, all the troops 
there were Goorkhas, Panjabis, or 
Hindifisthanis; but no doubt there 
are military reasons for this, Abbot- 
abad being so far from any rail- 
way: but it stands to reason that 
an important frontier-station of 
this kind would be much the better 
of an English force. 

Anglo-Indian society shows to 
advantage in these secluded mili- 
tary stations, and I was at once 
made to feel quite at home by the 
officers and their families at Abbot- 
abad. I had the advantage, too, 
of being the guest of General 
Keyes, an officer who distinguished 
himself greatly in the Umbeyla cam- 
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paign, in which he was wounded, 
and who commanded the whole of 
the frontier forces from Kashmir 
round the northern border to Pesh- 
dwar, and from Peshawar, excluding 
the district of that name, down to 
Dehra Ghazi Khan, a little below 
Miltan. This, of course, involves 
the direction of many regiments; 
and the officer commanding the 
frontier is not properly under the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, but 
under the direction of the Panjab 
Government. In the Peshawar dis- 
trict, which occurs in the midst of 
his border, the state of matters is 
different, all the large number of 
troops there being directly under 
the Commander -in-Chief. That 
seems an anomalous state of affairs; 
but the reason for it is, that the 
Afghan frontier being exceedingly 
difficult to manage, the Government 
of the Panjab is supposed to require 
a large body of troops on that fron- 
tier at its own direct disposal, while 
it is equally necessary for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India to have a 
large force under his orders at Pesh- 
dwar, which fronts the’ Khyber Pass, 
and is the key of our trans-Indus 
possessions. 

Abbotabad I saw when it was 
in a rather lively state, there being 
a marriage, a death, and sundry 
other minor events, during my 
very brief stay there. It was 
also much exercised by a ritualistic 
clergyman, who availed himself 
of the rare occasion of a mar- 
triage to act in a manner which 
threw the whole small community 
into a state of excitement, and who 
insisted on the bride and _ bride- 
groom partaking of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper on the morn- 
ing of their wedding-day. When 
chaplains in India give themselves 
the rein, they can indulge in many 
curious freaks, At another Indian 
station which I visited, my host 
told me that, at an evening party 
at his (my host’s) house, the chap- 
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lain marched his own bishop before 
a large cheval-glass, and asked ‘him 
if he had seen the latest portrait of 
the gorilla? It is a pity that the 
good bishop had not the presence 
of mind to say that he recognised 


a resemblance in the figure standing . 


behind him, But the Abbotabad 
chaplain’s proceedings did little 
more than give a zest to the fes- 
tivities connected with the marriage, 
which was that of a daughter of the 
popular officer commanding the sta- 
tion; but ere they came to a close, 
they were terribly interfered with 
by the death of Captain Snow, who 
expired suddenly from heart-disease 
—a mulady which seems to be sin- 
gularly common in the north of 
India — almost immediately after 
returning to his bungalow from 
the communion service which the 
chaplain had insisted on holding on 
the morning of the marriage-day. 
He left a young widow ; and I have 
since noticed that other members 
of those Abbotabad parties who 
were full of life and humour, and dis- 
tinguished by more graceful charms, 
have unexpectedly passed away. 
From Abbotabad I proceeded 
in three easy marches to Torbela, 
where the dangerous part of the 
frontier commences. Up to Tor- 
bela I had only a couple of sowars, 
or native horse soldiers, with me; 
but from the Indus on to the fort 
of Hoti Mardan, I was guarded with 
as much care as if I were three 
viceroys rolled into one. As a 
matter of convenience, even a 
single sowar riding behind one is a 
nuisance to a meditative traveller, 
especially when the M.T. is suffer- 
ing from rheumatism in the back, 
which makes riding painful to him ; 
and I would gladly have dispensed 
with the escorts which were pro- 
vided for me. It is not usual to 
allow any Englishmen, except offi- 
cers on duty, to go along this part 
of the frontier, which touches on 
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the territory of the Akoond of Swat ; 
and I was enabled to do so only by 
the special permission of the Vice- 
roy and the Commander-in-Chief. 
The border authorities were thus 
responsible for my safety, and the 
took care to see that no harm befell 
me from the wild tribes of the 
mouvtains round the base of which 
I skirted. The reason of this 
anxiety was thus explained to me 
by a humorous officer: “Do not 
suppose,” he said, “that the Pan- 
jab authorities mean to do you any 
special honour; they probably wish 
you far enough. The case is this: 
if the hillmen get hold of you—and 
they would be very likely to make 
a dash at you over the border if 
you went unprotected—they would 
carry you up into the mountains, and 
would then write to the Panjab Gov- 
ernment offering to exchange you 
against some of their own bud- 
mashes which we have in prison. 
The Government would probably 
take no notice of this communica- 
tion, and, after the lapse of a little 
time, there would come down a 
second letter from the Swat hill- 
men, rep@ating the proposal, and 
containing the first joint of your 
little finger. The next day another 
letter would come with the second 
joint. Now, you see, it would be 
extremely unpleasant for the Pan- 
jab Government to be receiving 
joints of your fingers, day after day, 
in official letters.” 

Torbela is a village, or rather a 
congeries of small villages, and a 
large fortified police Thana on one 
side of the Indus. Opposite to it, 
and divided from this extreme cor- 
ner of our territory by the river, 
there is the wild mountain Afghan 
district of Bfinnair; and imme- 
diately opposite Torbela there is 
the fighting village of Kubbul or 
Kabal, chock-full of murderers and 
other fugitives from British justice ; 
while, on the same side, three miles 
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farther up, and also on the right 
back of the Indus, there is Sitana, 
for long famous as the headquarters 
of the Wahabhi and other fanatics, 
who kept up an agitation in India 
for a jehad, or holy war, and are 
supposed by some to have instigated 
the assassination of Lord Mayo and 
of Mr. Justice Norman. 

It occurred to me very forcibly 
here that now or’ never was my 
chance of crossing the border and 
seeing an Afghan village in its 
primitive simplicity. The British 
Government does not allow its sub- 
jects to cross the border, owing to 
the above-mentioned accident which 
may happen to their fingers; but 
I thought there could be nothing 
wrong in my crossing to a village 
which was in sight of our own ter- 
ritory, and could easily be destroyed. 
The next day I was to be handed 
over to the guards of the Yusufzai 
district ; and, meanwhile, had only 
to deal with ‘the native Thanadar in 
command of the armed police. That 
functionary, however, ——s not 
countenance any such proposal, and 
told me that Kubbul was a particu- 
larly. bad place to go fo; that a 
few nights before it had come over 
and attacked one of the villages on 
his side of the Indus, and that, at 
the moment, it was fighting within 
itself. 

This looked bad ; but fortunately, 
a few minutes after, one of my ser- 
vants came up to the roof of the 
‘Thana on which I was sitting, and 
told me a curious story about the 
Jemadar, the second in commadd. 
That hero had once been in this or 
some other police Thana in which 
a considerable sum of money was 
lying, when it was attacked at night 
by a number of Afghans from be- 
yond the border. Judging the at- 
tacking force to be overpowering, 
the Thanadar and his police fled, 
probably no resistance being made 
to that, as the money was the 
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object of the raid; but old Hagan, 
as I shall call the Jemadar after 
the hero of the “ Nibelungen Lied ” 
who fought a similar fight, but in 
a less successful manner, remained 
behind, concealed in the darkness 
of the night and of the Thana. 
Before the Afghans had broken into 
the place where the money was, he 
attacked them single-handed with a 
tremendous sword which he had, 
cutting down the only torchman 
they had at the first blow, and then 
slashing away at them indiscrimi- 
nately. He had the advantage of 
knowing that every man about him 
was an enemy; while the Afghans, 
taken by surprise, and confused in 
the darkness, did not know how 
many assailants they had to deal 
with, and began hewing at each 
other until the cry got up that the 
devil was amongst them, and those 
who were able to do so fled. The 
assistant commissioner of the dis- 
trict came over in hot haste neat 
morning with a body of mounted 
police. expecting to find the trea- 
sury rifled ; but, instead of that, he 
found my old friend the Jemadar 
strutting up and down the Thana, . 
sword in hand, while a score of 
Afghans were lying dead or dying 
round him, 

On hearing this, it immediately 
struck me that Hagan was exactly 
the man intended to assist me to 
Kubbul, so I got him aside and asked 
him if he would.go. Would he go! 
Repeating this question, a strange 
wild light broke out of the old 
man’s eyes; he unsheathed his tre- 
mendous blade, of which it might 
well be said, that— 


‘*The sword which seemed fit for arch- 
angel to wield, 
Was light in his terrible hand ;”’ 


and eagerly assured me that if I 
would only say the word he would 
go with me not only to Kubbul but 
to Swat, which was supposed to be 
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the last place in the world that an 
Englishman in his senses would 
dream of visiting. I should have 
been glad to have accepted this 
proposal of going to Swat, but felt 
bound in honour to the high offi- 
cials who had allowed me to go 
along the frontier, not to take any- 
thing which might look like an 
unfair advantage of their kindness. 
On hearing of our intention to cross 
the river, the Thanadar—who 
seemed to be a little in awe of his 
subordinate of the midnight mas- 
sacre, but who was a proud Moham- 
medan who did not like to seem 
backward in courage—said that he 
would go also, and, after q little 
delay, produced a tall red-bearded 
old man, who had friends on the 
other side, and would accompany us. 
I fancy, however, that he must have 
reasoned with the Jemadar in private 
upon the subject, because, before 
starting, that worthy took me aside 
and said that we had better not stay 
long in Kubbul, because when the 
people in the mountains heard of 
our being there they might come 
down upon us. Our small party 
was increased by a somewhat un- 
willing policeman. It was well 
armed, and though I preferred to 
trust to the far-famed hospitality of 
the Afghans, and make no show 
of arms, I carried more than one 
weapon of offence concealed about 
me, and in handy positions. 

So we crossed the splendid and 
rapid stream of the Indus in a large 
carved boat’ of white wood. The 
fighting village of Kubbul rose up 
almost from the water’s edge, and 
covered both sides of a long ridge 
which ran parallel with the stream, 
the narrow valley behind that ridge 
being partly occupied by a few 
grain -fields, immediately behind 
which were high bare savage moun- 
tains, the habitat of those indivi- 
duals who are supposed to send 
men’s fingers in official letters. All 
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male Kubbul apparently (female 
portion not being visible, if indeed 
it exists at all, which I am not in a 
position to affirm) had turned out 
to receive us, asd lined the shore in 
a state of great curiosity. On land- 
ing, some rupees were presented to 
me as a token of obeisance, and I 
touched them instead of pocketing 
them, as the formal act invited me~ 
to do; but which would have been 
considered very bad manners on my 
part, and would probably have sent 
all feelings and obligations of hospi- 
tality to the winds. We were then 
taken over the ridge into the little 
valley behind, and the head-men 
showed me with great complacency 
the effects of the warfare in which 
they had been engaged on the pre- 
vious day. What appeared to have 
taken place was that one end of © 
the fighting village of Kubbul had 
blown out the other end, the place - 
being in a state of too high pres- 
sure. It was divided into two parts, . 
and my friends had made breaches . 
in the wall of their neighbours’ half 
and destroyed the*‘houses next’ to 
that wall, They also showed me a 
mud tower which they had taken 
and dismantled ; and this was done 
with so much pride that I remarked 
they must be very fond of fighting, 
on which they assumed quite a 
different tone, and lamented the sad ‘ 
necessity they had been under of ° 
having recourse to arms—a necessity 
which was entirely due to the bad 
and desperate character of their - 
neighbours. On this, even the - 
solemn Thénadar smiled to me, . 
for they themselves were about as 
ruffianly and desperate looking a 
lot as could well be conceived of. 
Where the enemy was all this time - 
I cannot say. Perhaps he was up» 
in the hills, or keeping quiet in the 
dilapidated part of the village; but 
he could not. have been far off, for 
the fighting was renewed that after- 
noon after we left, and heavy firing 
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went on. I took care not to inquire 
afterhim. It was quite enough to 
have one party to deal with ; and it 
would have been impolitic to have 
been appealed to in the dispute, or 
to have shown any interest in the 
vanquished. 

After this we sat down in a 
courtyard, with a large crowd round 
us, and I was asked if I would wait 
while they prepared breakfast for 
me; and they pressed me to do so. 
On this the old Jemadar gave me a 
significant look, so I compromised 
the matter by asking for some milk 
only; and very rich milk it was. 
Many of the men seated round us 
were fugitives from English justice, 
and they were not slow to proclaim 
the fact. One man told me that he 
had committed a murder seven years 
before in his own village, on our 
side of the Indus; and he asked 
me whether, seeing so long a period 
had elapséd, he might not go back 
there with safety, adding that his 
conduct since then had been re- 
markably good: he had not killed 
any one since, except in open fight. 
I referred him to the Thanadar, who, 
in an alarmed manner, refused to 
take any responsibility in such a 
matter. Mr. Downes tells me that 
when he tried to go from Pesha- 
war to Kafiristan, and was seized, 
bound, robbed, and sent back, after 
he had got twenty miles beyond the 
frontier,and mainly at the instiga- 
gation of the Peshawar police, the 
Afghans who seized him asked him 
if he had committed murder or any 
serious crime; because in that case 
they would not rob him or send 
him back, but would either protect 
him or let him go on among the 
mountains as he might desire; but, 
unfortunately for his enterprise, my 
friend could not claim the necessary 
qualifications. Behram Khan, who 
murdered Major Macdonald. this 
year of my journey and imme- 
diately crossed the frontier, has 


never been delivered up or pun- 
ished, though the Amir of Kaubul 
has professed great desire to get 
hold of him, and has _ issued 
strict orders for his apprehension. 
The having committed any serious 
crime, and being a fugitive from 
justice, will secure protection among 
the Afghans ; but they have a spe- 
cial respect for murderers. Even, 
that, however, is not a_ sufficient 
protection beyond a certain point; 
for, as Dr. Bellew says, “if the guest 
be worth it, he is robbed or mur- 
dered by his late host as soon as 
beyond the protecting limits of the 
village boundary, if not convoy ed 
by badrag ga of superior strength.” 
The badraga is a body of armed 
men who are paid to convoy travel- 
lers through the limits of their own 
territory ; so that, after all, the pro- 
tection is in great part of a venal 
kind. 

The men who crowded round us 
did not carry their swords or match- 
locks, but they all had daggers, and 
some of them had been slightly 
wounded in the fighting of the 
previous day. Most of the daggers 
were very formidable instruments, 
being about a foot and a half long, 
thick at the base, tapering gradually, 
very sharp at the point, sometimes 
round or three-cornered, slightly 
curved, and with, thick, strong 
handles, capable of affording an ade- 
quate grasp. They are not like the 
ornamental articles of the kind 
which we see in Europe, but are 
meant for use, and would slither into 
one with great ease, and make a deep, 
fatal wound. When these noble bor- 
derers stab in the stomach, as they 
are fond of doing, they have a 
hideous way of working the dagger 
in the wound before withdrawal, 
in order to make assurance doubly 
sure. There was really, however, 
not the least danger from these 
people, unless from some extreme 
fanatic amongst them, who would 
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probably be kept away from me; 
and though Sitana was within 
sight, I learned that the colony of 
discontented Indians there had been 
removed further into the moun- 
tains, as the agitation they kept 
up in our territory transgressed 
even the liberal bounds of Afghan 
hospitality. The question may “well 
be raised as to the expediency of 
allowing fugitives from English 
justice to look on us in safety from 
immediately across the border; but 
it is at least obvious that we could 
not well interfere with them with- 
out departing from the whole line 
of policy which we have pursued 
towards Afghanistan of late years. 
That policy may be—and, I think, 
is—a mistaken one; but, if adhered 
to at all, we require to treat the 
border as a line which neither party 
should transgress in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 

On recrossing the river, a number 
of the youth of Kubbul accompanied 
us on mussaks, or inflated hides, on 
which they moved with considerable 
rapidity, the front of the mussak 
being in form something like a 
swan’s breast, and gliding easily 
through or over the water. Some 
of these skins were so small that 
they must have been those of sheep 
or young calves, and each bore a 
single swimmer, whose body was 
thus kept out of the water while bis 
limbs were free to paddle in it. 
From this point to its origin, about 
the Tibetan Kailas, great part of 
the long sweep of the Indus is 
unknown to Europeans, and _ its 
course is sect down on our maps by a 
conjectural dotted line. We know it 
again where it enters Baltistan, and as 
it passes through Ludak, but that is 
all. Indus incolis Sindus appellatus, 
said Pliny, and the Sanscrit meaning 
of the word is said to be “ the sea ; 
but the Aryans who spoke Sanserit 
must have had rather vague ideas as 
to what the sea was. As the Sutlej 
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is supposed to proceed from the 
mouth of a crocodile, so the Indus 
comes from that of alion. Edward 
Thornton, in his ‘Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India,’ has 
collected and reproduced all the 
information of any importance we 
have in regard to this great and 
historically interesting river, and I 
must refer my reader to that work 
for the details, as also to Geueral 
Cunningham’s ‘ Ladak.’ It bas been 
measured near Torbela and found to 
be 100 yards broad; but at Torbela 
I should think it was about 200 
yards, though the current was rapid 
and deep. Between that place and 
Attock it is so shallow in winter, 
when it is not fed by melting snow, 
that there are several points at 
which it can be forded. From this 
point, also, boats can go down all 
the way to the sea, as they can also 
from very near Kaubul, floating 
down thé Kaubul river till it reaches 
the Pndus. 

Starting from Torbela on the 
afternoon of this day, I went about 
seven or eight miles down the left 
bank of the Indus to a ferry there 
is nearly opposite the mighty rock 
of Pibfir, which rises on the oppo- 
site shore, or rather almost out of 
the bed of the river, for in seasons 
of flood this rock is surrounded by 
the stream. Here I was passed 
over from the protection of the 
Huzara authorities to those of the 
Yusufzai district. Crossing the 
great river in another of those large 
high-pooped carved boats of white 
wood, such as, in all probability, 
bore Alexander the Great across the 
Indus, on the opposite bank a ver 
strange sight appeared which looked 
as if it might have been taken out 
of the middle ages, or even out of 
the time of the Grecian conqueror. 
The boundary-line between our ter- 
ritory and that of Afghanistan here 
leaves the Indus and runs along the 
foot of the Hindfi Kish, and one 
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is supposed now to be in special 
need of being taken care of; so I 
was received on landing, and with 
great dignity, by a number of 
Afghan Khans belonging to our 
side of the border, by a native offi- 
cer of police, a body of mounted 
police, and a number of the re- 
tainers of the Khans, some of 
whom were horsemen in. chain- 
armour, 

Nothing could be more pictur- 
esque than the scene. It was now 
evening, and through the clear air 
the red light of the setting sun 
flamed over the yellow sands of the 
Indus, and burned on the high 
summits of the wild mountains 
around. The Afghan chiefs, with 
the retainers beside them, and their 
fine horses, were picturesque enough 
figures; but the most picturesque 
feature in the scene was, undoubt- 
edly, the men in chain-armour, who 
carried immensely long spears, rode 
the wildest and shaggiest looking of 
horses, worse brass helmets on their 
heads over crimson handkerchiefs, 
and galloped about between us and 
the hills, shaking their long spears, 
as if an immediate descent of the 
enemy was expected and they were 
prepared to do battle for us to the 
death. Unfortunately, the enemy 
never did put in an appearance all 
the way along the border; but the 
men in armour did very well in- 
stead, and imparted a delightful 
sense of danger to the mysterious 
mountains. 

The rock of Pihfr is between 
300 and 400 feet high, and it 
would be a pleasant place of re- 
sidence were it not for the wind 
which biows very violently up or 
down the Indus valley, and did so 
‘all night when I was there. Here 
I began to realise for the first time 
(belief being quite a different thing) 
that I was of some importance in 
the world. Guards slept in the 
veranda of the bungalow in which 


I was, though it was placed on the 
extreme summit of the rock and 
looked down precipices; guards 
paced round it all night; there was 
a guard half-way down the rock; 
another guard at the foot of the 
rock; and, when I looked down to 
the valley below, in the morning 
before day-break, there were my 
friends in chain-armour riding 
round the rock in the moonlight, 
but slowly, and drooping in their 
saddles as if they were asleep and 
recruiting after the fatigues of the 
day. 

From Pihfr we rode about twenty 
miles along the base of the moun- 
tains to the Thana of Swabi, pass- 
ing through the village of Topi, the 
Khan of which accompanied us on 
the journey. The mountains here 
and all along the border have a 
very singular effect, because they 
rise so suddenly above the plain. 
Our trans-Indus territory is here 
almost a dead level, being broken 
only by water-courses, at this season 
dry, which descend abruptly below 
the surface of the plain. From this 
wide level, which is scarcely 1800 
feet above the sea, the mountains of 
the Hindf Kash rise quite abruptly 
for thousands of feet, range towering 
above range till we come to the line 
of snowy summits. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, these mountains 
are really a continuation of the Him- 
dliya, being separated from the lat- 
ter by the gorge of the Indus, and 
running more directly to the west. 
Sir A. Burnes has told us that the 
name Hindi Kash is unknown to 
the Afghans, but that there is a par- 
ticular peak, and also a_ pass, bear- 
ing that name, This mountain is 
far from our present neighbourhood, 
being between Afghanistan and Tar- 
kestan. <A good deal of doubt hangs 
over the derivation and meaning of 
the word ; but, fancifully or not, the 
Kfish has been identified with the 
Caucasus of Pliny, and the whole 
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of the immense range from the Him- 
dliva to the Paropamisan Mountains, 
is known in this country as the 
Indian Caucasus. It is supposed to 
have a maximum height of about 
20,000 feet, but very little really is 
known about it, and that adds to 
the interest of the range. Its high- 
est peak or cluster of peaks appears 
to be the Koh-i-Baba, the Hindaé 
Kfish proper, between Kaubul and 
Bamian ; and in the near neighbour- 
hood of the British border there 
seem to be no peaks quite 16,000 
feet high, though some way back 
from it, beyond Swat, there is one 
of 18,564, and another of 19,132, 
the altitude of these heights, I pre- 
sume, having been taken from 
points within our own territory, or 
that of Kashmir. In geological 
formation these mountains do not 
seem to differ much from the Him- 
aliya, being chiefly composed of 
quartz, granite, gneiss, mica-schist, 
slates, and limestone ; but they are 
richer in metals—namely, gold, lead, 
copper, tin, iron, and ‘antimony. 
The most remarkable difference be- 
tween the two ranges is, that in 
their western portion the Hindaé 
Kish are not backed to the north 
by elevated table-lands like those of 
Tibet, but sink abruptly into the 
low plains of Tarkestan. They are 
even more destitute of wood than 
the Himiliya, but have more valleys, 
which are sometimes better than 
mere gorges. 

The Thana at Swabi is a very 
large strong place, with high walls, 
and could stand a siege by the 
mountaineers. It was here arranged 
that I should make a day’s excur- 
sion, and recross the frontier, in 
order to visit the famous ruins 
of Ranikhet or Ranigat. This, 
however, I was told, was not a 
journey to be lightly undertaken. 
The Thanadar of Swabi, the officer 
of police, and quite a number of 
Afghan Khans, with their followers 
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(including the inevitable horsemen 
in chain-armour), thought it neces- 
sary to accompany me, all armed to 
the teeth and mounted on fine 
horses. The chiefs who went with 
me were Mir Ruzzin, Khan of 
Topi ; Manir, Khan of Jeda; Shah 
Aswur, Khan of Manir; Sumundu, 
Khan of Maneri; Amir, Khan of 
Shewa ; Husain Shah, the Thana- 
dar of Swabi; and the officer of 
police, Khan Bahadér Jhunota, or 
some such name, It was a most 
imposing retinue ; and in lieu of my 
solid Khiva horse, they mounted 
me on a_ splendid and beautiful 
steed, which would have beev much 
more useful than my own for the 
purpose of running away, if that had 
been at all necessary. I could well, 
however, have dispensed with this 
arrangement, for by this time I had 
begun to suffer intensely from inter- 
costal rheumatism ; I could get no 
sleep because of it, and every quick 
movement on horseback was tor- 
ture. I should like to have ridden 
slowly to Ranigat, a distance of 
about twelve miles from the Thana, 
as the quietest and humblest of pil- 
grims ; but it is impossible to ride 
slowly on a blood-horse, with half- 
a-dozen Afghan Khans_ prancing 
round you; and however much you 
wished to do so, the blood-horse 
would object, so I had to lead a sort 
of steeplechase, especially in coming 
back, when, my blood having got 
thoroughly heated by torture and 
climbing, the rheumatism left me 
for the nonce, and by taking a bee 
line, I easily outstripped the Khans, 
who must have been somewhat ex- 
hausted by their long fast, it being 
the month of Ramadan, when good 
Mohammedans do not taste any- 
thing from sunrise to sunset. This 
horse I had must have been worth 
£200'at least ; and when I returned 
it to its owner, he told me that he 
could not think of taking it away 
from me after I had done him the 
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honour of riding upon it. I accepted 
this offer at its true value, and found 
no difficulty in getting the Khan to 
take back his steed. I was curious 
enough to inquire at Mardin what 
would have been the result if I had 
accepted the offer, and was told that 
it would have caused endless indig- 
nation, and would probably have led 
to the murder, not of myself,.but of 
somebody who had nothing, what- 
ever to do with the affair, 

Leaving our horses at the little 
village of Nowigram, we climbed on 
foot for a thousand feet up the steep 
hill on which are the ruins of Rani- 
gat. General Cunningham * has 
the merit of having identified this 
place with the Aornos of Alexander 
the Great. The antiquarian discus- 
sion on this point would hardly in- 
terest the general reader ; so I shall 
only say that no other place which 
has been suggested suits Aornos so 
well as Ranigat, though something 
may be said in favour of General 
Abbott’s view, that Aornos was 
the Mahaban mountain.¢ Rani-gat 
means the Queen’s rock, and got 
this name from the Rani of Raja 
Vara. It has every appearance of 
having been a petra or “ rock-fort- 
ress,” the word applied to Aornos by 
Diodorus and Strabo. The Khans 
who were with me called Rani- 
gat a fort, and any one would do so 
who had not a special power of 
discovering the remains of ancient 
monasteries. Dr. Bellew does not 
seem to have visited this place ; but 
in his valuable report on the Yusuf- 
zai district,f he refers to it as one 
of a series of ruins, and dwells on 
monastic features which they pre- 
sent. He is especially eloquent on 
the “hermit cells,” which, he says, 
“ are met, with on the outskirts of 
the ruins of Ranigat ;” and argues 
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that the apertures sloping from them, 
and opening out on the faces of the 
precipices, were “ for the purpose of 
raking away ashes and admitting a 
current of air upwards:”’ Having 
got so far, the learned doctor pro- 
ceeds to draw a pleasing picture of 
the priests issuing from their cham- 
bers, crossing to the gateway of the 
temple, ascending its steps, making 
their obeisance to the assembly of 
the gods, offering incense, making 
sacrifices, “and then retiring for 
meditation to the solemn and dark 
silence of their subterranean cells.” 
Unfortunately, however, there is an- 
other and much more probable theory 
in regard to these subterranean cells, 
and that is that they were simply 
public latrines. Hence the sloping 
aperture out on the precipices. The 
plateau which forms the summit 
of the hill is strongly fortified by 
immensely strong buildings which 
run round it, and are composed of 
great blocks of hewn stone some- 
times carefully fitted on each other, 
and in other places cemented as 
it were by small stones and thin 
slabs. This plateau is about 1200 
feet in length by 800 in breadth, 
and is a mass of ruins. Separated 
from the external works and the 
“ subterranean cells,” the citadel is 
500 feet long and 400 broad. A 
number of broken statues, chiefly 
figures of Badha, have been found 
among these ruins, and also one 
statue with the Macedonian cloak. 
The whole of this Yusufzai district 
is full of the most interesting anti- 
quarian remains, such as ruins, 
statues, bas-reliefs, and coins, indi- 
cating the existence of a large pop- 
ulation, of great cities, of arts, of 
an advanced civilisation, and of na- 
tions which have long since dis- 
appeared. A great part of these 





* See his Ancient Geography of India, I. 


The Budhist Period, p. 58. 


+ See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1854, p. 369, pond 1863, p. 409. 


¢ Government Press. Lahore, 1864. 
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remains are Bidhistic, a few have 
relation to Alexander the Great and 
his Greeks, and a larger number 
beiong to the empires of the Greeco- 
Bactrians, Indo-Bactrians, and Scy- 
thians. I should, however, require 
several articles in order to do jus- 
tice to this subject, and must con- 
tent myself with merely alluding 
to it, 

There is a fine wild view from 
Ranigat up the mountains of the 
Hindi Kfish, and it is close to the 
entrance of the Umbeyla Pass, 
where, a few years ago, we had some 
very severe fighting with the hill- 
men. Their conduct had rendered 
it necessary to teach them a lesson, 
and a large British force was sent 
into the pass; but the Afghans 
swarmed down upon it in large 
numbers and fought like devils, 
The British soldier did not show to 
his usual advantage in this cam- 
paign, and one regiment retreated 
rather ignominiously from a_ post 
which it ought to have held. In 
order to insure the retaking of this 
position, Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
the commander of the force, placed 
himself at the head of the attacking 
column, and, rumour has it, turned 
round and said, “There must be 
no running away this time,” on 
which the colonel of one regiment 
replied, “The —th don’t require to 
be told that, General.” 

This portion of Afghanistan is 
scarcely even nominally under the 
sway of the Amir of Kaybul, and is 
virtually ruled by the Akoond of 
Swat, who is rather a spiritual than 
a temporal prince, but exercises a 
good deal of temporal power over 
the chiefs in his territory. He 
was ninety years old at the time of 
my visit to the Yusufzai, and had 
the reputation of being an extremely 
bigoted Mohammedan not averse 
to stirring up a jehad against the 
infidels in India; and in this re- 
spect his son was said to be even 
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worse than himself. Fortunately, 
however, we have a counter-cbeck 
to him in the Mallah of Topi, with- 
in our own district, who exercises 
a great religious influence over the 
Afghans,and is a rival of the Akoond. 

I had made a good deal of ac- 
quaintance with Afghans before 
this journey, and must say a 
word in regard to their character. 
They are a very strange mixture 
of heroism and cowardice, fidelity 
and treachery, kindness and cru- 
elty, magnanimity and meanness. 
high - sounding morality and un- 
speakably atrocious  viciousness. 
Though their language affords no 
countenance to their own belief that 
they are sons of Israel, and the lin- 
guist scoffs at this supposition in 
his usual manner, I think there is 
something in it. In physical ap- 
pearance and in character they re- 
semble the Hebrews of history; and 
it is unscientific, in judging of the 
origin‘of a people, to place exclusive 
reliance on one particular, such as 
language. Much meditation over 
this subject has also convinced me 
that our modern writers are far too 
much given to drawing hard and 
fast lines when treating of ethnology. 
They get hold of a race or a nation 
somewhere in the past, and virtually, 
indeed often unconsciously, assume 
that it has become stereotyped for 
all time, leaving out of mind that 
circumstances similar to those which 
form a race gre continually modify- 
ing its peculiarities, As to the Af- 
ghans, 1 deem it likely that there is 
some truth in all the theories which 
have been started as to their origin. 
They are probably partly Semitic, 
partly Aryan, partly Asiatic, and 
partly European. There is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that 
their Hebrew blood has been mingled 
with that of the soldiers of Alexander 
the Great and of the Greek colonists 
of the Greco-Bactrian kingdoms, 
and also of the Asiatic Albanians, 
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who were driven across Persia. The 
Indo-Bactrians, again, may have mo- 
dified the race ; and this theory of 
a composite origin affords some ex- 
planation of the inconsistencies of 
the Afghan character. 

Afghan history is a dreadful story 
of cruelty, faithlessness, perfidy, 
and treachery. Though they may 
understand the matter among them- 
selves, yet it is impossible for the 
European to draw any line within 
which the Pathins may be trusted. 
The tomb of Cain is said to be in 
Kaubul, and the popular belief is 
that the devil fell there when he 
was thrown out of heaven. These 
are the views of the Afghans them- 
selves, and a double portion of the 
spirit of Cain seems to have de- 
scended upon them, In one small 
village through which I passed, 
there had been twelve secret assas- 
sinations within nine months. 
Among these people you have per- 
petually recurring reasons, in the 
shape of dead bodies, for putting 
the questions, “ Who is she?” and 
“How much was it?’ for their 
murders proceed usually from quar- 
rels as to women, or land, or cattle. 
A good many of our officers on the 
frontier have been assassinated, 
sometimes out of mere wantonness, 
and they have to go about armed 
or guarded. The Afghan monarch 
Shah Mahmood owed his throne to 
his Wuzeer Futteh Khan (Baruk- 
zai), and the latter was, always care- 
ful not to show any want of allegi- 
ance or respect for that sovereign ; 
yet Shah Mahmood, at the instiga- 
tion of a relative, had his Wuzeer 
seized, and put out both his bene- 
factor’s eyes in the year 1818. 
Theu he had the unfortunate blind 
man brought before him bound, and 
had him deliberately cut to pieces— 
nose, ears, lips, and then the joints. 
This is a characteristic Afghan inci- 
dent, and not the less so that it was 
a ruinous act for the perpetrator. 


Sir Alexander Burnes, in his 
account of his journey to Bokhara 
(vol, ii. p. 124), says of the Afghans 
that “if they themselves are to be 
believed, their ruling vice is envy, 
which besets even the nearest and 
dearest relations. No people are 
more capable of managing intrigue.” 
And yet he adds, “I inibibed a very 
favourable impression of their na- 
tional character.” But: this vice of 
envy is peculiarly the characteristic 
which marks off the lower from the 
higher portion of the human race ; 
it has, not inappropriately, been 
assigned as the cause of angels turn- 
ing into devils; and it is curious to 
find that a people like the Afghans, 
who are possessed by it, can still 
excite admiration. Mr. T. P. 
Hughes, a well-known, able mission- 
ary ou the border, who is intimately 
acquainted with these people, says 
that ‘‘ the Afghans are a manly race, 
‘of sociable and lively habits. All 
Europeans who have come in contact 
with them have been favourably im- 
pressed with the very striking con- 
trast exhibited by our trans-Indus 
subjects to the mild Hindf and the 
miserable Hindfisthani and Panjabi 
Mohammedans.” He also says that 
their “manly qualities are not un- 
equal to our own,” and that “ there 
are elements of true greatness in 
the Afghan national character.” 
Yet I was assured by more than one 
excellent authority that one of the 
most hideous of all vices is openly 
practised in Kaubul, where a bazaar 
or street is set apart for it; and 
that even in Peshawar the agents 
of the Church Mission require to 
be cautious in their conduct to- 
wards the boys under their tuition. 
It is the extraordinary union of 
virtues and vices which forms the 
most puzzling feature in the Afghan 
character. To courage, strength, 
and the other better features of a 
wild sentimental mountain people, 
they unite vices which are usually 
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attributed to the decrepitude of cor- 
rupt civilisations and dying Traces ; 
and though their fidelity is often 
able to overcome torture and death, 
it us often succumbs to the most 
trivial and meanest temptations. 

I am inelined to believe that 
much of the badness of the Afghans 
is owing to the influence of Moham- 
medanism. One might expect that 
so simple and intelligible a religion, 
holding the doctrine of the unity of 
God, and admitting Christ as one 
of its line of prophets, would be 
superior in its effects to polythe- 
istic Hindfiism, and especially to 
Brahmanism, the acceptance of 
which after and in face of Badhism, 
involved a moral suicide on the part 
of the people of India. But cer- 
tainly my knowledge of India does 
not support that conclusion. Among 
a purely Semitic race like the Arabs, 
secluded among their deserts and 


at a certain stereotyped stage of 
thought, Mohammedanism may be 


good, and it undoubtedly appears 
to have exercised a beneficial influ- 
ence in its removal of ancient super- 
stitions; but in the larger sphere 
and greater complications of modern 
life it becomes an evil influence, 
from its essentially Pharisaical char- 
acter and its want of power to touch 
the human heart. I need not speak 
of Christianity or of Biuidhism, 
with their enthusiasm of love and 
their doctrines of self - sacrifice, 
but even in Brahmanism there are 
humanising influences; and in ‘the 
older Hindfiism, as Dr. John Muir 
has so well shown by his metrical 
translations, the law of love finds 
an important place. It is not even 
the worst of Mohammedanism that 
itis asystem of external observances 
and mechanical devotion. Its cen- 
tral idea, as elaborated to-day, is 
that of the Creator and Governor of 
the universe as a merciless tyrant, 
ruling after the caprice of a fathom- 
less will, breaking the clay of 


- high order, 
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humanity into two pieces, throwing 
the one to the right saying, ‘ These 
into heaven, and I care not;” and 
the other to the left saying, “ These 
into hell, and I care not.” When- 
ever God is thus regarded as an 
arbitrary tyrant, instead of an all- 
loving Father whose dealings with 
His children transcend our know- 
ledge but do not revolt our moral 
consciousness, religion, or *rather 
that which takes its place, becomes 
a frightful instrument of evil; and 
even when the natural working of 
the human heart is too strong to 
allow of its being carried out practi- 
cally to its logical conclusions, on 
the other hand, it prevents our 
higher sympathies from being of 
much practical use. It is worthy 
of such a system that it should 
regard a few external observances, 
and the mere utterance of such a 
formula as, “ There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is His pro- 
phet,” as insuring an entrance into 
heaven, and that its heaven should 
be one of purely sensual delight. 
I do not mean to say that Moham- 
med is responsible for all that Mo- 
hammedanism has become ; for even 
in this case there has been mani- 
fested that curious tendency of 
religions to thrust forward and deify 
that which their founders began 
with repudiating and condemning 
but he is in great part responsible, 
and of all famous books in the 
world, the Kuran is about the least 
edifying. 

Hardy, brave, mean, and wicked 
a people as the Afghans are, they 
are great lovers of poetry, and have 
produced not a little poetry of a 
They are very fond, at 
night, round their camp-fires, of re- 
citing verses, and these verses are 
usually of a melancholy kind, relat- 
ing to love, war, the unsatisfactori- 
ness of all earthly enjoyment, and 
the cruelty of fate. Captain H. G. 
Raverty has rendered a great service 
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in presenting us with an almost lit- 
eral translation of the productions of 
the more famous Afghan poets ;* and 
these do not at all make the Afghan 
character more intelligible. When 
the women of a village ventured to 
come out to look at me, usually 


July, 
some man with a big stick drove 
them away with heavy blows, and 
remarks upon them which even a 
Rabelais would have hesitated to 
report; yet the Afghans have ro- 
mantic ideas of love, and are fond 
of singing these beautiful lines :— 


** Say not unto me, “ Why swearest thou by me ?” 
If I swear not by thee, by whom shall I swear ? 


Thou, indeed, art the very light of mine eyes ; 
This, by those black eyes of thine, I swear ! 
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In this world thou art my life and my soul, é 
And nought else besides ; unto thee, my life, I swear ! 


Thou art in truth the all-engrossing idea of my mind, 
Every hour, every moment, by my God, I swear! 


The dust of thy feet is an ointment for the eyes— 
By this very dust beneath thy feet I swear! 


My heart ever yearneth toward thee exceedingly — 
By this very yearning of mine unto thee I swear! 


When thou laughest, they are nothing in comparison, 
Both rubies and pearls—by thy laugh I swear ! 


also translated by Captain Raverty, 
by a chief of the clan Khattak, of 
their stirring war songs :— 


Of the despairing melancholy of 
the Afghan poets it would be easy 
to quote many instances; but I 
prefer to give the following example, 


There are the anemone and sweet basil, the lily, and the thyme ; 
The jasmine_and white rose, the narcissus, and pomegranate blossom. 


The maidens place nosegays of flowers in their bosoms ; 
The youths, too, fasten nosegays of them in their turbans. 


Come now, maidens, apply the bow to the violin ; 
Bring out the tone and melody of every string ! 


And thou, cup-bearer, bring us full and overflowing cups, 
That I may become fraught with wine’s inebriety! 


* Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. Literally translated from the original Pushtao. London, 1862. 
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The Afghan youths have again dyed red their hands, 
Like as the falcon dyeth his talons in the blood of the quarry. 


They have made rosy their bright swords with gore ; 
The tulip-beds have blossomed even in the heat of summer. 


Ae-mal Khan and Dar-ya Khan—from death preserve them !— 
Were neither of them at fault when opportunity occurred. 


They dyed red the valley of Khyber with the blood of the foe ; 
On Karrapah, too, they found both war’s din and tumult. 


From Karrapah, even unto Bajawar, both plain and mountain, 
Time after time, as from an earthquake, quaked and shook.” 


One day’s march from Hoti Mar- 
dan, or Murdan, I was handed over 
to the care of an escort of the Pan- 
jab Guides, afamous regiment which 
is usually quartered in that fort. 
Its officers showed great hospitality 
and kindness, and especially Captain 
Hutchinson, whom I had met at 
Hardwar, as also in Kashmir, and 
whose shooting expeditions had 
made him familiar with some of the 
remotest parts of the Himaliya and 
with the regions lying to the north 
of Kashmir. He had just returned 
from a journey into Gilgit, which 
he described as exceedingly barren 
and stony; and his quarters in the 
fort were adorned with many tro- 
phies of the chase, including quite 
a pile of the skins of the great snow- 
bear. 

Elsewhere, I heard a story of an 
officer who, on getting leave after a 
long period of close service, went 
up and spent his leave at this little 
remote fort of Hoti Mardan, where 
he had formerly been stationed. 
That was adduced as a remarkable 
instance of English eccentricity ; 
but Ican quite appreciate the man’s 
choice, The officers of a crack regi- 
ment in an isolated position make 
very good company ; there is excel- 
lent sport of various kinds, includ- 
ing hawking, to be had at Mardan; 
there is just enough of personal 
danger connected with a residence 
there to keep one lively; interesting 
expeditions may be made along 


‘west monsoon, 


or across the frontier; the whole 
country round is full of important 
antiquities ; and the climate during 
great part of the year is delightful. 

According to the regimental re- 
cords of temperature for the year 
1872, the thermometer (in the open 
air, but in a position sheltered from 
the sun), had, in the month of Jan- 
uary, an extreme range from 27° to 
64° and a mean range from 46° to 
52°. In February, the extreme range 
was from 32° to 73°, and the mean 
from 48° to 52°. In April, the ex- 
treme range was 53° to 91°, and the 
mean 69° to 82°, The hottest month 
was June, when the extreme range 
was 70° to 109°, and the mean 92° 
to 100°. That sounds very dread- 
ful; but the pure and excessively 
dry air of these regions does not 
make a temperature of 100° so in- 
tolerable as a temperature of 80° is 
in the moist regions of the coast, or 
during the rainy season, in those 
parts of India which are much ex- 
posed to the influence of the south- 
Evaporation of 
moisture from the skin and clothes 
is the great source of coolness in 
a hot country; and, of course, the 
drier the air is, the greater the eva- 
poration and consequent coolness, 
while, the more the air is loaded 
with moisture, the less is the eva- 
poration from our persons, and the 
more we become like furnaces sur- 
rounded by some non-heat-conduct- 
ing substance. So early as Septem- 





ber, the climate begins to be de- 
lightful at Hoti Mardan, the tem- 
perature for that month having an 
extreme range from 57° to 98°, and 
a mean of from 70° to 80°. After 
that it rapidly approaches the re- 
sults given for January, and be- 
comes bracing as well as pleasant. 

I went out hawking with the 
officers one day, and we had some 
very fine sport, following the birds 
on horseback, and being much 
amused by a large black vulture—a 
pirate bird—which once or twice 
made its appearance just when the 
falccn had hunted down its prey, 
and proceeded to act on the princi- 
ple of sie vos non vobis, which ap- 
pears to be one of the fundamen- 
tal characteristics of organic life. 
Apart from its cruelty (which need 
not be expatiated on, seeing that all 
action we know of involves cruelty) 
the action of the falcon was very 
beautiful! as it steadily pursued its 
prey, a species of crane, I think, 
and swooping down upon it, struck 
it again and again on the base of 
the skull, sending out a small cloud 
of fea :thers at every stroke, until the 
brain was laid open and the bird 
succumbed. 

Some of the officers at Fort 
Mardan did not trouble themselves 
to carry arms, relying upon their 
sticks or heavy hunting - whips; 
but this was unwise. Fort Michni 
was in sight, and there Major Mac- 
donald had a stick when Behram 
Khan and the Khan’s brother went 
up to him and fired into him with 
guns from close quarters. A stick 
becomes a satire in such circum- 
stances, Even arms, however, are 
not always a suflicient defence from 
Afghan assassins, Lieutenant Om- 
maney, a promising young officer in 
civil employ, was killed in Hoti 
Mardan by a scoundrel who pre- 
sented him with a petition to read, 
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and then stabbed him suddenly 
when the Englishman was engaged 
in looking over the paper. In this 
case Mr. M‘Nab, the acting com- 
missioner of the district, on hearing 
of the affair at night, rode imme- 
diately over from Peshawar to 
Mardan, a distance of over thirty 
miles, and had the murderer hanged 
next morning—possibly without a 
very strict regard to legal forms, 
but in a summary manner, which 
served to put a check, for the time 
at least, upon what was threatening 
to become a too common Afghan 
amusement. 

The Panjab Guides is a rather 
peculiar regiment, being composed 
half of foot-soldiers and half of 
horsemen, most of whom are Af. 
ghans, and many from beyond our 
border. They are a splendid set of 
men, and the regiment bas always 

een kept in an admirably effective 
state. In the Panjab Mutiny Re- 
port* it is said that at the outbreak 
of the great Indian Mutiny “the 
Guide Corps marched from Mardan 
six hours after it got the order, and 
was at Attok (30 miles off) next 
morning, fully equipped for service, 
‘aworthy beginning,’ writes Colonel 
Edwards, of ‘one of the rapidest 
marches ever made by soldiers; for, 
it being necessary to give General 
Anson every available man to at- 
tempt the recovery of Delhi, the 
Guides were not kept for the mov- 
able column, but were pushed on to 
Delhi, a distance of 580 miles, or 
30 regular marches, which they 
accomplished in 21 marches, with 
only three intervening halts, and 
these made by order, After thus 
marching 27 miles a-day for three 
weeks, the Guides reached Delhi on 
9th June, and three hours after- 
wards engaged the enemy hand to 
hand, every officer being more or 
less wounded.’” That shows the 





* Lahore, 1859 ; para. 140. 
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: 
splendid state of efficiency in which 
the Guides were kept. They did 
something of the same kind in 
1872, or the beginning of 1873, 
when sent to the camp of ex- 
ercise at Hassan Abdul, and I 
doubt not they would do it to- 
morrow if necessary. This regi- 
ment had only about half-a-dozen 
European officers when I saw it; 
but then it was pretty well beyond 
the reach of the so-called philan- 
thropic influences which have 
weakened and are destroying our 
position in India. The officers were 
free to rule their men ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the soldiers not 
only looked up to, but liked, and 
were proud of, their officers. I 
must repeat emphatically, that 
ability to rule wisely is the only con- 
dition on which we have any right 
to be in India at all, and that the 
instant we depart from that ground, 
trouble and disaster commence, 
whatever the character of that depar- 
ture may be—whether it consist 
in having inferior English agents 
in the country or in curbing the 
hands of the capable ones—whe- 
ther in stupid want of apprecia- 
tion of the natives of India or in 
weak pandering to their insaner 
ambitions. 

Hoti Mardin, as well as the 
whole northern portion of our trans- 
Indus territory, is associated with 
the name of a very extraordinary 
man—-General John Nicholson, 
who was mortally wounded at the 
siege of Delhi. No Englishman, at 
least of late years, appears to Mave 
left so powerful a personal impres- 
sion upon the Afghan mind. I 
found it to be quite true that the 
Pathans of our district believe that 
they hear the hoofs of Nicholson’s 
horse ringing over the trans-Indus 
plain at night, and that that country 
shall never pass from our possession 
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so long as these sounds are heard. 
In the Institute at Delhi there is an 
oil-painting of him which was made 
after his death, partly from a small 
sketch and partly from memory. It 
represents him as having had a Jong 
head and face, with dark hair, and 
a very finely-formed white forehead. 
In some respects it reminded me of 
the portrait of Sir Harry Vane in 
Ham House, and. suggested more a 
man of contemplation than of ac- 
tion; but that is not an unfrequent 
characteristic in the countenances 
of great soldiers. 

One of Nicholson’s most splendid 
achievements was performed near 
this fort of Hoti Mardin. He was 
deputy commissioner of the district 
at the time of the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, when matters were in a 
most critical position, and the dis- 
affected native soldiers were urged 
to move by. the Hindfsthani sepoys 
below, and were in correspondence 
with the Afghan and other fanatics 
of Swat and Sitana. If the Pan- 
jab saved India, it was our trans- 
Indus district, which was the most 
dangerous in the Panjab, and it 
was John Nicholson, more emphati- 
cally than any one other man, who 
saved our trans-Indus possession. 
The place of the Panjab Guides, when 
they were despatched to Delhi, was 
taken by the 55th Native Infantry 
and the 10th Irregular Cavalry, the 
first of which threatened to murder 
their officers, and the second to 
“roast” the civil officer, of the sta- 
tion. A very small force was sent 
to Mardaén to deal with them, and 
it was accompanied by Nichclson 
as political officer, and on its ap- 
proach, the 55th Regiment broke 
and took to the hills. It was in 
the end of the month of May, and 
he had been twenty hours in the 
saddle, under a burning sun, and 
had ridden seventy miles that day,* 





* See Panjab Mutiny Report, para. 151. 
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but, without a moment’s hesitation, 
he “hurled himself on the fugitives 
with a handful of police sowars,” 
and did such fearful execution that 
150 of them were laid dead on the 
line of retreat, 150 surrendered, and 
the greater number of those who 
escaped up the hills were wounded. 
The moral effect of this, just when 
everything was hanging in the bal- 
ance, cannot be over-estimated. 
The tide of mutiny had rolled up 
almost unchecked until it broke 
upon this rock. 

It has been well said that, at 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, the 
valley of Peshiwar stood in “a 
ring of repressed hostilities,” 
while beyond that lay the chroni- 
cally hostile kingdom of Kau- 
bul. The military forces in this 
valley consisted of 2800 Europeans 
and 8000 native soldiers of all arms ; 
and when the intelligence of the 
events at Delhi and Meerut reached 
Peshawar, most of the native soldiers 
became ripe for mutiny. It hgs often 
been alleged that the sepoys took 
no part in the atrocities of this 
dreadful time, and that these were 
committed only by released felons 
and other bad characters; but in 
the Panjab Mutiny Report it is 
stated (para, 145) that at Peshawar, 
in May 1857, “the most rancorous 
and seditious letters had been inter- 
cepted from Mohammedan bigots in 
Patna and Thaneysur, to soldiers of 
the 64th Native ‘Infantry, revelling 
in the atrocities that had been com- 
mitted in Hindfisthan on the men, 
women, and children of the ‘ Naza- 
renes,’ and sending them messages 
from their own mothers that they 
shouid emulate these deeds.” Com- 
munications also were going on be- 
tween the sepoys in open rebellion 
and their brethren across the fron- 
tier. It was most fortunate that at 
this juncture Sir Sydney Cotton 
ordered the disarmament of his na- 
tive troops; and there is reason to 
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believe that Nicholson had great 
influence in leading him to do 
so; but how did he come to do 
so? The Mutiny Report mentions 
that “this measure was deter- 
mined on under the strenuous 
opposition of the condemned corps; 
some had ‘implicit confidence’ in 
their regiment; others advocated 
‘conciliation”” Of these infatu- 
ated old Indians, who have their 
counterparts at the present day, one 
colonel shot himself when his regi- 
ment, the 99th, revolted, so much 
did he feel the disgrace. 

Peshawar is a very interesting 
place ; and though the acting com- 
missioner, Mr. Mé Nab, was ‘absent 
on the border, I had met with him 
at Mardin, and received much in- 
formation and great kindness from 
him as well as from Major Om- 
maney, another civil officer, as also 
from Mr, Hughes of the Church 
Mission. Mr. Ward, the superin- 
tendent of police, accompanied 
me up the Khyber Pass, near 
to Ali Musjid, the first camping- 
ground on the way to Kanbul. 
This is managed through the Afri- 
dis, or Afreedees, of the fort of 
Jamrood, which stands on the sort 
of no man’s land—the desolate strip 
between our territory and that of 
Kaubul. The Khyberis are a ra- 
pacious and sanguinary lot, and it 
does not do to enter their territory 
without protection of some kind. 
They even annoyed Sher Ali, the 
ruler of Kaubul, on his return from 
visiting Lord Mayo in 1869; and 
whén I was at Peshawar the Khy- 
ber route into Afghanistan was en- 
tirely closed, owing to the exac- 
tions practised on travellers by the 
tribes who occupy it. More recently 
some of these people came down to 
Peshawar one night by stealth, and 
carried off into their fastnesses the 
bandmaster of an English, or per- 
haps a Scotch, regiment, who had 
fallen asleep by the roadside on his 
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way from the sergeants’ mess to his 
own quarters, and held him to 
ransom for £700, but were finally 
induced to accept a smaller sum. 

So thirty-five of the armed 
Afridis and one piper marched with 
me up the Khyber Pass, “to plun- 
der and to ravish,” no’ doubt, if 
there had been anything to plunder. 
We saw some caves high above the 
place where we stopped for break- 
fast, but none of the natives of the 
pass appeared. We then had a 
shooting-match, in which even little 
boys, who carried matchlock and 
dagger, acquitted themselves very 
well, played our most insulting tunes 
in the face, or rather against the 
back, of the enemy,—and marched 
back again. The pass is so narrow, 
and the mountains on both sides of 
it are so high and precipitous, that 
the Khyber must be a particularly 
unpleasant place to be attacked in. 
The entire length of this wonder- 
ful gorge is nearly fifty miles; it 
runs through slate, limestone, and 
sandstone ; and in wet weather the 


path becomes the bed of a torrent. 
Near Ali Musjid the precipices rise 
from this narrow path to the height 
of 1200 feet, at an angle of about 
80°. This wild pass is said to be 
able to turn out 26,000 fighting 
men, and during the Afghan war 
many of our troops perished in it. 
But I must now draw these papers 
to a close. From Peshawar there 
was only the long drive across the 
Panjab to Lahore, and from Lahore 
the railway to Bombay. This was 
in the end of December, and all 
across the country of the five rivers, 
afar off, high above the golden dust 
haze, there gleamed the snowy sum- 
mits of the giant mountains whose 
whole line I had traversed in their 
central and loftiest valleys. The 
next snow I beheld was on the ~ 
peak of Cretan Ida; but I had seen 
the great Abode of the Gods, where, 


‘“ Far in the east Hrwavaya lifting high 
His towery summits till they cleave the sky, 
Spans the wide land from east to western . 


sea 
Lord of the Hills, instinct with Deity.” 
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Ir would perhaps be a_ bold 
assertion to say that few ages have 
been so fond of historical investiga- 
tions as our own. History, in all 
times in which the intelligence has 
been ‘lively and free, has taken a 
first place among the subjects of 
interest which occupy at once the 
student and the more superficial 
reader, giving pleasure alike to the 
profound investigator of the past, 
and to him who snatches his lesson 
as he hurries through those busy 
ways of common life which permit 
no lingering. It is almost the first 


of literary arts: for poetry, though 
she goes before the graver muse, 
has nearly always in her primitive 
efforts taken the form of chronicle, 
and occupied herself with a narrative 
of the deeds of men or gods, mak- 
ing of them a kind of sublimated 


history ; and in every race which has 
maintained a place among the great 
community of nations the chronicler 
has been the first writer, the founder 
of literature. To record the deeds 
of those who have gone before us, 
for the sake of simple knowledge 
and natural interest in our fathers 
in the first place, and then by way 
of drawing from them models, ex- 
amples of good or evil fortune, en- 
couragement in our own exertions, is 
the first of intellectual movements, 
the beginning of all life which 
rises beyond the immediate require- 
ments of to-day. But the further 
step of making that solid basis of 
history the object of our specula- 
tions, and of tracing through it 
great waves of purpose and mean- 
ing which probably the actors in 
it were totally unconscious of, is 
a development which comes much 
later. The philosophy of history is 
of modern growth; only long after 
the fact, in the safe distance which 


at once reveals its full proportions 
to us, and is silent, making no con- 
tradiction to anything we say, can 
we frame elaborate theories of those 
mixed motives and cycles of meaning 
which the modern mind loves to in- 
vestigate. Naturally the tendency 
in one direction or another which 
lies under the mental activity of any 
distinct period, is but dimly percep- 
tible to those who are carrying it 
out, Our immediate motives we 
know; but how these motives fit 
into those of others all moving in 
the same direction, and sweeping 
towards a larger result than can be 
achieved by any individual action, 
we are powerless to see until the 
play is played out, and the work 
accomplished. Therefore it is that 
contemporary narratives, precious as 
they are in themselves, acquire to 
the historical student a quite inde- 
pendent value as memoires pour 
servir—materials for that great story 
which generation after generation 
works out with but partial know- 
ledge of what it is doing, and which, 
only when the perfection of the 
past has rounded each individual 
chapter, falls into full rhythmic 
harmony and cadence with all that 
foilows after, and with all that has 
gone before. 

Thi¢ final step in history, how- 
ever, the philosophy which traces 
across the far-retiring champaign 
into the very horizon, those lines 
of meaning, those slowly-developed 
tendencies which have worked 
themselves out into the present 
fabric of society, is attended with 
infinite dangers to the student, to 
whom it is often so delightfully easy 
to fit the facts into his theory, after 
the fashion of that divinity of the 
Sunday schools, which proves all 
manner of doctrines by means of 
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irrefragable “ texts.” Brilliant books 
have been produced in this way, we 
all know, and wonderful opportuni- 
ties given to the politician and the 
partisan of promulgating their fa- 
vourite views, and impressing at 
least the passive portion of the 
public with their favourite concep- 
tion of historic truth. Such adap- 
tations of history are often more 
exciting, more vivid, more living, as 
pervaded by the actual beliefs and 
sentiments of the writer, than more 
trustworthy works; yet it is disa- 
greeable to feel no certainty after 
we have read, for example, the _bril- 
liant volumes of Lord Macaulay, 
that the greatest historical event or 
most notable character has not been 
subjected to some subtle modifica- 
tion er alteration, to suit his politi- 
cal views, or even, more disenchant- 
ing still, to answer the demands of 
chiaro-oscuro in his admirable style, 
by furnishing the due amount of 
light or of relief which that pictur- 
esque medium required. And it is 
painful when we turn to Mr. Froude’s 
interesting pages to be aware,through 
all the beauty of the narrative, of 
that curious half-conscious mani- 
pulation of facts to suit an impas- 
sioned preconception of character, 
which turns the historian’s judicial 
cali into the fiery force of a parti- 
san’s argument. Mr. Symonds* is 
far from having attained the alti- 
tude of either Froude or Macaulay ; 
and the period he has chosen is one 
which can scarcely move English 
readers, at least to anything of the 
same exciting interest which still 
clings to the names of Elizabeth and 
Mary, of Charles and Cromwell, or 
even of James and William—names 
which recall to us the great and 
long-standing duel which is. still, 
by milder manifestations, going on 
among us, and in which it is still 
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impossible for British men not to 
take sides. The age of the Re- 
naissance is further off, and its in- 
fluence was never so much felt in 
our distant regions as to move us 
beyond the range of impartial in- 
terest. Mr. Symonds, however, de- 
monstrates to us the existence of a 
third danger beyond those of poli- 
tical or personal partiality. He is 
in love with his theory : the ordinary 
influences of humanity, the com- 
mon sequence of events, disappear 
from before his eyes, and the Renais- 
sance becomes all in ail. Life 
stands still and steps aside; Reli- 
gion abandons the field ; even Vice, 
more potent, is superseded by this 
new power. It is not natural wick- 
edness that makes-a monster of 
Alexander VLI., but the Renaissance ; 
and it is not outraged faith and 
prophetic zeal which move Savon- 
arola, but again the Renaissance, an 
influence still less tangible than 
these other spiritual — influences 
which have moved mankind through 
all the ages ; but which, seen through 
Mr. Symonds’ eyes, appears almost 
like an individual—a tremendous 
mysterious personality, taking upon 
itself all spiritual functions both for 
good and evil. This is a great 
drawback to his bock which in 
itself gives ay animated and able 
picture of a very interesting period. 
The motive is doubtless a better one 
than those of the historians to whom 
we have referred; the writer’s in- 
tention is to give a new life and 
interest to his record, not by eleva- 
tion of one side or one person, but 
by development of a new spiritual 
action and spring of. intellectual 
motive, before which all the old 
principalities and powers abdicated, 
for the moment at least. But we 
fear these ancient potentates are too 
strong for Mr. Symonds, and this sort 
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of spiritual personation (if we may 
be allowed the phrase) is not to be 
made in modern days. Religion 
we know, and wickedness we know, 
fer these abstractions are as old as 
the world; but the imagination 
refuses to acknowledge Renaissance 
as anew ghostly power. The French 
have tried hard to establish Revo- 
lution as one of the spiritual poten- 
cies, not a fact or a series of facts, 
but amystery and influence like 
truth or falsehood, war or peace ; 
but though in France itself the at- 
tempt has been partially successful, 
we cannot allow our vague Olympus 
of abstractions to be thus tampered 
with in the nineteenth century. In 
art, in literature, in science, no 
doubt, the results of the Renaissance 
are sufficiently marked to be dis- 
tinguishable as individual pheno- 
mena; but we fear Mr. Symonds 
oversteps the mark when he makes 
the influence of this period equally 
potential in history and morals— 
taking the sceptre out of the hands 
of those old Thrones and Domina- 
tions which existed before the Re- 
naissance and after, and sway us 
still. 

With this protestation, however, 
to begin with, the reader will find 
a very lively picture of an extremely 
interesting age in Mr. Symonds’ big 
volume: lively and interesting at 
once because of its goodness and 
its badness, the amount of study 
and research evident in it, and the 
curious breakneck falls down preci- 
pices of fine writing, with which 
much that is very good both in 
style and feeling is interlarded. 
Mr. Symonds belongs to a new 
school of writers of the class which 
-would have been styled “ elegant” 
a century ago, which has been 
produced by a new and small 
Renaissance of its own quite re- 
cently accomplished — so that his 
downfalls in this kind call for more 


notice than were they merely the 
natural trippings-up in the haste of 
his career of a young and compar- 
atively unpractised author. That 
young men should feel it in their 
power to throw an entirely new 
light over the antiquated old world, 
in which we too once were young 
and entertained the same delusion, 
is not only natural but desirable 
and attractive to the reader, who, 
if he is at all an amiable reader, 
likes nothing better than to share 
when he can the delightful surprise 
with which every new beholder 
sheds a novel glory upon the uni- 
verse. But young writers enter- 
taining this lofty hope, and dotting 
their pages with Greek quotations, 
which show that they aspire to the 
very highest and most cultured 
audience, and scorn all unclassical 
readers, women, and simple folks, 
should be very careful of committing 
themselves to rhetoric, or outbursts 
of graphic eloquence in the manner 
of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Sad it is to 
say it, but duty compels us to point 
out that this is what Mr. Symonds 
has done, though he ought to know 
a great deal better. If the gentle- 
man we have just named (with the 
greatest respect—for where could 
a more popular writer be found ?) 
should undertake (and why should 
he not?) a history of ‘ His Holiness’s 
Palace’ as he has done that of ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Tower,’ we do not know 
that even his experienced hand could 
produce a tableau more splendid 
than the following, which we quote 
from the chapter entitled the “ Popes 
of the Renaissance,” from Mr. Sy- 
monds’ book :— 


‘*When our Elizabethan ancestors 
were about to act a History upon the 
stage. they used first to send in dumb- 
show across the scene a representative 
pageant of the chief personages. Let us 
imagine that we are assisting at sucha 
spectacle. The Popes of the Renais- 
sance defile before us in a figurative 
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procession. Upon a stallion gorgeously 
caparisoned first rides a grand man in 
the prime of life, whose tiara blazes 
with sapphires: tortured captives are 
tied to his stirrup-leather. That is 
PaololIl. Next comesa hoary-headed ty- 
rant seated in a gilded car: two tigers 
fed on human flesh drag the chariot, 
and the wheels are flecked with gory 
foam. Beside him beautiful young 
men are throned, voluptuously attired, 
and delicate in all their gestures : but 
Famine goes in front, depopulating 
cities, and laying broad plains silent. 
Alecto follows lashing the nations with 
her nine times corded whip of steel. 
That is Sixtus IV. When he has 
passed, a fat mule enters, obstinate 
and sullen, bearing like a bundle on 
its back a greybeard sunk in sloth, 
with no lustre in his leaden eyes, un- 
less, perchance, they fall on the bas- 
tards that attend him. That is Innocent 
VIII. Then, as he disappears, a din 
of fiends is heard, and a triumphal 
chariot, drawn by the seven deadly 
sins, leads Belial himself upon the 
stage. Murder and Treachery, and 
Fraud and Fear, and all the shapes of 
Death and Lust, are dancing round this 
car. At the side of Belial smile his 
two children —his daughter Incest, 
white as leprosy ; his son Fratricide, 
subtle, fraternal, bold, and sinuous like 
asnake. That is Alexander VI. He 
vanishes ; and now, with a flourish of 
trumpets enters War upon his prancing 
steed, armed at all points, and red to 
the fetlocks with blood, but having on 
his brow this superscription of the 
Gospel : ‘ Love is the fulfilment of the 
law.’ That is Julius II. Next comes 
the sixth actor, a fat man, heavy-jawed, 
arrayed in full pontificals, but booted 
for the chase; for on a phylactery upon 
his forehead, beneath the triple crown, 
is written, ‘There is no God.’ Philo- 
sophers, and poets, and painters, and 
parasites, a goodly band, surround 
him. That is Leo X. After him a 
pedant mumbling Aves is borne upon 
the back of an ass who munches MSS. 
instead of thistles, while Pasquil in the 
background mocks with obscene ges- 
tures of disgust. That is Adrian VI. 
The pageant is closed by a tremulous 
old man whose hands are bound be- 
hind his back, and who crouches 
among the smoking ruins of a city 
built upon seven hills. Florence in 
chains, crowned with withered lilies, 
and branded on the brow with the 
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slave-mark of the Spaniard, lies at his 
feet. That is Clement VII.” 


It would be well that Mr. Sy- 
monds should Jearn at once to se 
méfier (there is no English word 
which has exactly the meaning) of 
this gift of fine writing. A more 
dangerous never belonged to a man 
of letters.. Let him distrust every 
sentence which sounds more than 
usually “ graphic” and picturesque. 
This sort of thing is enough to ruin 
any man however accomplished, and 
it is with sincere alarm we warn him 
against the snare. The vulgar like 
it very well, it is impossible to deny ; 
but then the vulgar could make 
nothing of Mr. Symonds’ Greek, 
which is a thing very appalling in 
a circulating library, and which, 
like the flag of a river-boat, shows 
the school to which the writer be- 
longs, and the class he aspires to 

lease—a class very different from 

that addressed by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. It is appalling to the inte- 
rested and friendly observer to see 
such a combination of dangers—the 
classic Scylla on one side, the Cha- 
rybdis of eloquence on the other; 
one of the two certainly ought to be 
abandoned forthwith—either the 
fine writing or the Greek. 

This wonderful piece of composi- 
tion is, so to speak, the argument of 
the chapter, which in itself gives a 
very clear and animated narrative 
of the terrible doings of these ter- 
tible priests. If they were, as Mr. 
Symonds believes, the special off- 
spring of the Renaissance, what 
an altogether pernicious and fatal 
power must this Renaissance have 
been! Fortunately in following his 
argument in this respect we shall 
be able to show that his book is not 
entirely made up of fine writing, and 
that, whether or not his reasoning 
commends itself to the reader, it is 
at least forcibly expressed. In his 
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first chapter he explains his concep- 
tion of the Renaissance as follows :—- 


‘If we ask the students of Art what 
they mean by the Renaissance, they 
will reply that it was the revolution 
effected in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture by the recovery of ancient 
monuments. Students of literature, 
philosophy, and theology see in the 
Renaissance that discovery of manu- 
scripts, that passion for antiquity, that 
progress in philosophy and criticism, 
which led to a correct knowledge of 
the classics, to a fresh taste in poetry, 
to new systems of thought, to more 
accurate analysis, and finally to the 
Lutheran schism, and the emancipation 
of the conscience. Men of science will 
discourse about the discovery of the 
solar system by Copernicus and Galileo, 
the anatomy of Vesalius, and Harvey’s 
theory of the circulation of the blood. 
The origination of a truly scientific 
method is the point which interests 
them most in the Renaissance. The 
political historian, again, has his own 
answer to the question. ‘The extinction 
of feudalism, the development of the 
great nationalities of Europe, the 
growth of monarchy, the limitation of 
the ecclesiastical authority, and the 
erection of the Papacy into an. Italian 
kingdom, and, in the last place, the 
gradual emergence of that sense of 
popular freedom which exploded in 
the Revolution: these are the aspects 
of the movement which engross his 
attention. Jurists will describe the 
dissolution of legal fictions based upon 
the false decretals, the acquisition of a 
true text of the Roman code, and the 
attempt to introduce a rational method 
into the theory of modern juris- 
prudence, as well as to commence the 
study ‘of international law. Men 
whose attention has been turned to the 
history of discoveries and inventions, 
will relate the exploration of America 
and the East, or will point to the 
benefits conferred upon the world by 
the arts of printing and engraving, 
by the compass and the telescope, by 
paper and by gunpowder, and will 
insist that at the moment of the Renais- 
sance all the instruments of mechani- 
cal utility started into existence, toaid 
the dissolution of what was rotten and 
must perish, to strengthen and per- 
petuate the new and useful and life- 
giving. Yet neither any one of these 
answers taken separately, nor, indeed, 


all of them together, will offer a solu- 
tion of the problem. By the term 
Renaissance, or new birth, is indicated 
a restored movement not to be ex- 
plained by this or that characteristic, 
but to be accepted as an effort of 
humanity, for which at length the time 
had come, and in the onward progress 
of which we still participate. The 
history of the Renaissance is not the 
history of arts, or of science, or of 
literature, or even of nations. It is 
the history of the attainment of self- 
conscious freedom by the human spirit 
manifested in the European races. It 
is no mere political initiation, no new 
fashion of art, no restoration of classi- 
cal standards of taste The arts and 
the inventions, the knowledge and the 
books, which suddenly became vital 
at the time of the Renaissance, had 
long Jain neglected on the shores of 
that Dead Sea which we call the 
Middle Ages. It was not their discovery 
which caused the Renaissance. But it 
was the intellectual energy, the spon- 
taneous outburst of intelligence which 
enabled mankind at that moment to 
make use of them. The force thus 
generated still continues vital and ex- 
pansive in the spirit of the modern 
world.” 


Thus the reader will perceive Mr. 
Symonds’ view of the Renaissance 
is infinitely more extended than the 
general meaning given to the word, 
the rebirth of classical lore and clas- 
sical art in a barbarian world. It is 
wide—and at the same time it is nar- 
row ; for everything that has hap- 
pened since, all the developments 
of the centuries, seem to him to have 
found their root in this great birth- 
period. That great waves of energy 
and genius do come by times sud- 
denly, and out of all reckoning, to 
rouse and quicken the world into more 
strenuous living, there can be no 
doubt, and that the period common- 
ly called the Renaissance was one of 
those high tides of force and power ; 
but at the same time it ought not to 
be forgotten that, in the very country 
which has’felt{the influence of the Re- 
naissance most, in Italy herself, the 
two first and greatest of her poets,the 
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men who established her language, 
and fourded her literature, were be- 
fore the Renaissance. No writer who 
has come after him has done half so 
much for Italy as Dante, and his 
work is entirely beyond and outside 
of the period of the so-called new 
birth. Even to refer to Mr. Sy- 
monds’ special work, we can see no 
reason for regarding Lorenzo dei Me- 
dici as a “ Despot” of a different 
character from Cane della Scala, 
who flourished nearly two centu- 
ries before him. Both were so far 
usurpers that they were liable to be 
“cacciato” at any moment, driven 
“fuori” like leaves upon the wind, 
as Lorenzo’s son was, though not 
himself, and they had no recognised 
right of sovereignty over their re- 
spective cities ; yet both were great 
princes, holding, each according to 
the fashion of his time, high court 
in the town which was his kingdom, 
his country, his slave—and_ yet 
which no more belonged to him by 
any legal claim than it belonged to 
the jester at his table. Between the 
beginning of the fourteenth and the 
middle or end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a great many things had hap- 
pened. Art had made prodigious 
progress, and riches had increased, 
and learning had grown to an alto- 
gether incalculable extent. Few 
pictures, we may believe, belonged 
to Can Grande, and fewer statues, 
and no Greek manuscripts at all; 
whereas the magnificent Lorenzo 
was great in all of these. But we 
are unable to find out what other 
characteristic difference there was 
between them, though Can Grande 
ruled Verona long before the Re- 
naissance was thought of; and 
Lorenzo, according to Mr. Symonds 
at least, was one of the typical 
despots of that period. Dante 
and his splendid patron both be- 
long to “that Dead Sea which 
we call the Middle Ages ;” yet the 
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favourite age of art, the darling of 
historical philosophy, the beginning 
of all culture and enlightenment, 
has not been able to produce such 
a pair as the author of the Divine 
Comedy and that prince to whom, 
canto by canto, the poem was sub- 
mitted before it was given to vul- 
gar eyes. This example takes away 
from the force of Mr. Symonds’ 
description. Lorenzo’s poets were 
Politian and Pulci—men of a dif- 
ferent calibre from him who at last 
found it so hard to mount the stairs 
of another and eat his salt and 
bitter bread. 

This, however, is a digression. 
The vast tide of new life which Mr. 
Symonds describes, and which, in 
one section of its power, he takes 
upon himself to expound in this 
volume, certainly produced at first 
a terrible and undesirable effect. 
If it expanded and liberated the 
intelligence, if it gave a new inspi- 
ration to art and a new stimulus to 
freedom, it gave at the same time a 
tremendous impulse to allthe powers 
of tyranny, swelled to bursting the 
sluices of impurity and evil, and by 
the very heat and fervour of its rise, 
drove the world into a mad passion 
of ill-doing, which was as grotesque 
as, and more horrible than, any 
other revival; for that new energy 
which tingled through the being of 
Michael Angelo, and of the great 
prophet Savonarola himself, tingled 
likewise in all the veins of a vicious 
Pope, driving him into shameless 
exuberance and research of crimin- 
ality, as it drove the others into 
passionate endeavours after perfec- 
tion. Thus the first public effect 
of it (according to Mr. Symonds 
himself) was an exhibition of the 
most complete and finished depra- 
vity, the most intolerable and cruel 
tyranny, which the world has ever 
seen. Before the revival had shown 
itself even on canvas or in marble, 
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before the twitterings of the new 
school of poets had begun in Lo- 
renzo’s court, this high flood of ini- 
quity and abominable crime had set 
in. Mr. Symonds loves and admires 
the Renaissance ; but, oddly enough, 
all that he tells us in the first chap- 
ter of its history reads like a warn- 
ing against all attempts to revive the 
influence of that revival. What a 
picture it is which he unfolds be- 
fore us! The succession of unbe- 
lceving and pagan Popes, whom he 
describes with a certain relish of 
detail which may shock the sensi- 
tive, seem to be in his eyes its first 
and most characteristic product; 
and their position as priests and re- 
presentatives of the Church, gives 
to these monstrous figures a last 
fantastical and bizarre climax of 
inappropriateness, which is in per- 
fect keeping with the ghastly hor- 
ror cf their peculiar vices. The 


very abomination and studied de- 


pravity of them is pointed out to 
us as a feature of the time. The 
men of the Renaissance were curi- 
ous in crime ; its common manifes- 
tations did not contentthem. They 
wanted an extravagance of evil, a 
fine fleur of filthiness surpassing all 
precedent. And this appetite of the 
period was quickened by a peculiar- 
ity of the Italian character, which 
Mr. Symonds ingeniously sets forth 
as follows :— 


‘“‘The characteristic vice of the 
Italian was not coarse sensuality. He 
required the fascination of the fancy 
to be added to the allurement of the 
senses. It was due again, ina 
great measure, to their demand for 
imaginative excitement in all matters 
of sense that the Italians came to 
deserve so terrible a name among the 
nations for unnatural passions. . . . 
It is no excuse to say that they spirit- 
ualised abominable vices. What this 
really means is that their immorality 
was nearer that of devils than of beasts. 
But in seeking to distinguish its true 
character, we must take notice of the 
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highly-wrought phantasy which sea 
soned both their vengeance and their 
jealousy.” 

We fear that the conclusion drawn 
by the ordinary reader in respect to 
the new life which inspired men, 
princes as well as Popes, but espe- 
cially Popes, with a mad passion 
“for all that was strange and sweet 
and terrible in the forbidden fruits ” 
of sin, and led them to seek a 
terrible variety of sensation in no- 
vel inventions and expedients of 
guiltiness, will be very little in 
its favour. Rather death, even of 
the most ignoble kind—rather any 
Dead Sea conceivable of stagnation 
and tranquillity—rather a hundred 
times no Michael Angelo at all, no 
revival of art,—than this hideous 
preface of revived and perfected atro- 
city. If this is in any way what 
a revived antiquity gives us, let 
antiquity die and rot, and be buried 
under ignominous dust-heaps. It 
is not we, however, to whom the 
Renaissance is no way dear, who 
brand it with this reproach, but 
the historian whose intention it is 
to hold it up before us as the well- 
spring of modern life. In the inter- 
ests of those intelligent and intel- 
lectual classes who have their eyes 
always fondly turned upon the clas- 
sic ages, and hang their whole souls 
upon the perfectness of Greek, let 
us hope that all these crimes and 
horrors are not to be attributed arbi- 
trarily to the revival of classic learn- 
ing, and the return of the world to the 
ancient classical fountains of energy 
and genius. It is a mistake on Mr. 
Symonds’ part, we think, to place 
Alexander VI. in such a prominent 
position as the very frontispiece, so 
to speak, of his first volume. If he 
could not be ignored, at least he 
might have been placed in a less 
heroic eminence. Better, far better 
for our interest in the Renaissance 
to have set us forth again, though 
for the hundredth time, that great 
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Buonarotti, working his youth into 
perfection in the gardens and gal- 
leries of Lorenzo, who, tyrant as 
he was, and sinner as he was, had 
yet some generous greatness in him, 
and perception of other lofty and 
generous souls. 

It is refreshing to turn from 
Mr. Symonds’ clever but preten- 
tious work to the perfectly unpre- 
tending* volume, without a vestige 
of the luxe of printing, the broad 
margins and creamy leaves of the 
book we have just laid down, which 
has already made sufficient noise in 
the world to dispense with any 
applause of ours. It is the most 
curious commentary upon the vani- 
ties of appearances to see Mr. Green’s 
admirable work in all the poverty 
of a school edition, small print, 
flimsy paper, and close pages, when 
a hundred trifling productions, never 
to be heard of beyond the morrow, 
lie beside it in all the glories of 
typography, smooth velvety leaves, 
and elaborate bindings. “ Patient 
merit” has seldom in so typical 
yet whimsical a way supported the 
“spurns” of the unworthy ; but the 
author whose work is in its fifteenth 
thousand, can afferd to smile at 
the modesty of appearance, which 
for once in a way has not veiled 
real excellence. It is hard to know 
what expressions to use in speak- 
ing of such a book, for superlatives 
of admiration would be out of place, 
and yet without them it is difficult 
to express the full measure of appre- 
ciation which it deserves, We took 
up the book knowing nothing of it 
except some plaudits of the press— 
which, as the enlightened reader 
knows, are not always to be taken 
for gospel; and opened it without 
excitement—with languid interest, 
if the truth must be told—at eleven 
of the clock, or so, on one of those 
stormy nights which too often in 
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England disguise the early summer. 
Heaven knows, the tale is old 
enough, and well enough known. 
In staid histories of an older age, 
in romance, ins poetry, in Mr. 
Froude, had we not read already, 
twenty times over, the story of 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of 
Scotland, those two cousins like 
each other in so many attributes 
of character, yet unlike in so many 
external particulars that their rival- 
ship and their contrast has been for 
ages in the mouths of all men? 
What happened in our immediate 
neighbourhood for a long time after 
we cannot tell; but we know that 
when we raised our head, startled 
by the striking of a distant clock, 
that blue ethereal revelation was 
stealing in at the window which 
tells of day come back, or coming, 
and the ending of the night. Why 
should the unwitting watcher thus 
caught suddenly by the eye of day 
be moved by an involuntary sense 
of shame? Three o’clock in the 
morning is as virtuous an hour 
as three o’clock in the afternoon 
for that matter; yet we stole 
away to“ bed feeling guilty, and 
hearing a hundred reproaches in 
the early twitter which just then 
began from all the trees. What a 
deal of talk, by the way, the birds 
get through in that blue hour which 
they have all to themselves, before 
any other mortals except themselves 
(and us) know that it is day! First, 
some wakeful house-mother (let us 
suppose) feels the light upon her 
small eyelids before it can be called 
light, while it is only a blueness, 
a lightness, a beginning of some- 
thing which is night no longer— 
and putting forth her head from 
the nest, starts the chorus with 
a question. A pause; and then all 
around, the leaves answer before 
the tenants under them are visible, 
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“Yes, it is day;” and lo! a com- 
merce of question and reply, of ad- 
vice and reproof, and a hundred 
business transactions, no doubt, 
about the nests and the young 
ones, and so forth, and where worms 
are to be found of the finest flavour 
—for that man was wanting in ob- 
servation who spoke of the early 
bird; as if any bird could be more 
than half a momett earlier than the 
rest, or the first stir among the 
branches could pass unheard. How 
they talk! You think they only 
sing, dear reader; wake them a mo- 
ment, towards three o’clock, in any 
leafy place in England, and hear 
them at it. What chatter and dis- 
cussion, what eager parliamenting, 
and never a note of music in their 
heads, till the light grows full, and the 
vulgar sun wets. up, ~ and other vulgar 
folks in his - train—upon which they 
become professional all in a moment, 
and recollect the claims. of duty, 
and sing! 

What have the early birds to do 
with Mr. Green? Nothing, dear 
reader, absolutely nothing—except 
that they saved us for a minute 
from the humiliation of being ob- 
liged to confess that we don’t know 
how to express ourselves about this 
history in ordinary words. It is 
simply the ideal history which we 
have been looking for since ever we 
knew what history was—the sim- 
ple, straightforward, rapid narrative, 
clear and strong and uninterrupted 
as a vigorous river, carrying you on 
with it in an interest too genuine 
and real to leave you any time to 
think of style—yet with a style 
which is perfectly adapted to the 
purpose, neither florid nor rigid, 
neither ornamental nor austere, but, 
far better than either, unconscious, 
like the voice 8f a man who has so 
much to say that he entirely forgets 
how he is saying it—a grand con- 
dition of natural eloquence. To 
‘quote the book, unless we could 
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quote it all, and cram it, in still 
smaller print than the original, into 
the apron of Maga, would ‘be futile ; ° 
and indeed we are afraid even te 
open it, lest the same disastrous 
result should ensue as before, and 
nothing be heard of us till to-mor- 
row. We will not say that Mr. 
Green is always yight, or that we 
always agree with him. Why 
should we? or how is it to be ex- 
pected that a man should be always 
right? but he is always interesting, 
clear, swift, and full, stopping, for 
no eloquences, pressing no - 
ophy upon us, though everywhere 
tracing the greater lines of move- 
ment “which “have framed and fash- 
ioned England, as well as the mere 
events which form the outer husk of 
history. Thus battles and treaties, 
though retaining the full importance 
of their position, do not exclude 
from our sight the really more im- 
portant lesson how society formed 
itself, how customs arose, and laws 
got settled, and the whole fabric of 
social existence grew. The progress 
of wealth, the rise of commerce, 
those changes in such external mat- 
ters as architecture and decoration, 
which betoken a peaceful, wealthy, 
and settled period, after one of self- 
defence and disturbance—all find 
their due place in the story; nor 
are literature and the arts left out, 
any more than the Spanish Ar- 
mada and the buccaneering heroes 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Elizabeth 
herself recovers her old aspect under 
Mr. Green’s hands, in a rapid and 
able sketch which wipes out some- 
thing of the hateful impression made 
upon the mind by Mr. Froude’s 
morbid study of the vacillations 
and basenesses of that great but 
unlovable monarch. Mr. Green’s 
method is as admirable as his mat- 
ter. He does not torment us with 
authorities, footnotes, quotations, 
and a full sight of all that scaffold- 
ing which we know must be em- 
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ployed in the building of every 
history, but which it is surely the 
historian’s business to clear away 
before he opens to us the completed 
fabric. His authorities are suc- 
cinctly named at the head of each 
section, but the narrative is left 
unbroken for the reader’s enjoy- 
ment. 

Mr. Browning’s* last poem is, 
we think, very little worthy of 
him. What has come to him in 
these latter days? What bewilder- 
ing spirit has carried him round 
the fatal circle and landed him 
once more in those wilds of con- 
fused wordiness which made Sor- 
dello the wonder and the fear of 
all readers? The noble interval be- 
tween which he has peopled with 
the ‘Men and Women’ of his most 
perfect poctical effort, and with the 
three great figures which, amid 
much indifferent matter, we find in 
the ‘Ring and the Book,’ has given 
absolute proof that he is not com- 
pelled by any mystery of nature to 
entangle himself in those uncouth 
shrouds of diction, the complicated 
parentheses and inharmonious syl- 
lables, which, by some perverted 
operation of taste, he chose to begin 
with, and which he has come back 
to with such fatal effect. Here is 
another terrible result of Greck, as 
appalling as any which Mr.Symonds 
has put before us in the history 
of the Renaissance. A profligate 
prince is a very horrible and dan- 
gerous thing; but he affects us less 
in this well-protected island than 
does a wasted poet. Alexander VI. 
at this long interval we can ignore 
or forget; he has served a great 
many purposes since, and pointed 
the moral against the Papacy to the 
utter obliteration of all good Popes 
and the perfect satisfaction of every 
good Protestant for generations, so 
that even his depravity may have 


had its uses; but what is there to 
console us when we make our moan 
over our poet wasted, our antici- 
pations deceived? Mr. Browning 
threw himself into this perilous 
path of Greek with a fervour which 
we pardoned in that first adventure 
of ‘ Balaustion,’ which embodied the 
drama of ‘ Alcestis,’ one of those 
efforts of the great muse of Greece 
which is most in harmony with 
later tenets of art and the workings 
of the modern mind. A translation 
of one poet by another, though we 
may demur to it as a waste of 
power, has, doubtless, great recom- 
mendations ; and the English poet 
in this case rendered the Greek 
with as much truth and fidelity as 
poetic force. But, alas! it had 
been better if the first experiment 
had not succeeded, when its success 
leads us to nothing better than a 
poetical argument, nearly four hun- 
dred pages long, between a_half- 
tipsy Greek, half buffoon, half philo- 
sopher, and an enthusiastic poetess 
as long-winded as himself. There 
can be no doubt, however much it 
is to be deplored (if it is to be 
deplored), that three-fourths of the 
readers of English poetry are absol- 
utely indifferent to the question why 
Aristophanes attacked Euripides in 
his comedies, which is exactly one 
of those details which the dilettante 
critic delights in, but which convey 
neither information nor edification to 
any one else. A good translation 
of a great poem is a totally different 
matter. We have our own opinion 
as to the difficulty of such an effort, 
and the almost impossibility of con- 
veying any high conception of the 
poetry (as poetry, distinct from the 
character or story conveyed in it) 
of one language into another; but 
it is the very foolishness of scholar- 
ship to suppose that the world of to- 
day can be excited by an explana- 
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tion of the motives which led the 
comic to assail the tragic poet with 
such broad sarcasm and pointed jest 
as delighted the vulgar crowd of 
Athenian spectators. The fact is 
not pleasant in the first place; 
though it may be so far instructive 
as to the unchanged tenor of human 
nature, that it shows how Wit gibed 
at Wisdom a thousand years ago, and 
how the meaner and grosser public 
enjoyed the sport when a real poet, 
unworthily occupied, poked fun at 
Socrates and Plato. 

Mr. Browning, however, attempts 
to show the English reader, to 
whom the whole matter is abso- 
lutely indifferent, and who pro- 
bably never heard of the quarrel, 
that Aristophanes was _ partially 


ashamed of himself all the while; 
and to explain how he was beguiled 
into it, by motives which certainly 
have not ceased to tell upon critics, 

by the dogmatism of the philoso- 
phers’ follow ers, and the exaggerated 


commendation of the poet’s admirers. 
We have seen parodies of Mr, Brown- 
ing himself, which a little crowd 
of University-men, closest and 
narrowest of all clique-audiences, 
chuckled and exulted over, as in- 
finitely cleverer and better than the 
original; a decision which very 
probably these young heroes would 
have been ashamed of, had any in- 
dignant young Balaustion flashed 
down upon them the lightning of 
her enthusiasm. But it is the very 
extravagance of faith to believe that 
any fame of any poet would carry 
into the popular heart a long dis- 
cussion—however mixed with di- 
gressions into general human sen- 
timent—of the excellence of Euri- 
pides, and the reasons why a con- 
temporary should have gibed and 
laughed at him in works almost as 
notable as his own. We should be 
disposed to laugh too, if the ques- 
tion were not so serious ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is very serious, Let us 
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allow that Greek is sublime, that 
even its jokes—though a shallow 
modern intellect, destitute of the 
pure classic flavour, may find them 
coarse or even stupid, like other 
buffoonery—are of more value than 
jokes are nowadays. Yet the fact 
remains that Englishmen are’ not 
Greeks, and that no poem nor other 
work plentifully besprinkled with 
classic vocables, and made up of 
classic allusions, ever will or can be 
anything but caviare to the multitude, 
and never can or will be anything 
original or great. This fact being 
fully granted, Mr. Browning, or‘any 
ove else, may play what pranks he 
pleases for the gratification of a 
small and select audience, and throw 
his genius into a parrot monologue 
if he likes. Thought is free, and 
we have no right to interfere with 
his fantasy ; but the penalty is cer- 
tain, and can no more be escaped 
than any other natural punishment. 

The story, if story it can be 
called, of this long wrangle, is that 
of a sudden visit paid by Aristo- 
phanes on the night of the day 
which brought the news of Euripi- 
des’ death to Athens, to Balaustion, 
the young enthusiast and improvis- 
atore of Rhodes, whose recital of the 
play of “Alcestis’ had on a former 
occasion saved her own life and that 
of her fellow-travellers. Balaustion, 
a kind of priestess of the worship 
of Euripides, and not without some 
humorous resemblance (though the 
humour, we fear, is unintentional) to 
the intellectual priestesses of poetic 
worship, whom everybody has met 
in the present day—is sitting silent 
and sad with her husband, lament- 
ing the news, when the comic poet, 
at the head of a rabble of half- 
drunken actors, his troupe, fresh 
from the triumph of his play, bursts 
in, without rhyme or reason, with- 
out, one cannot suppose, any other 
intention than to insult the friends 
of the dead Euripides, The in- 
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dignant looks of Balaustion fright- 
en the buffoons and dancing-girls 
that make up the . procession ; 
and this is how the poet who 
leads them describes their discom- 
fiture :-— 


‘‘ Witness whom you scare, 

Superb Balaustion! Look outside the 
house, 

Pho you have quenched my Komos, by 
first frown 

Struck dead all joyance ; 
puffs 

From idle cheekband! Ah, 
too ? 

You've eaten cuckoo- -apple ? 
dogs ! 

So much good Thasian wasted on your 
throats, 

And out of them not one Threttanelo? 

Neblaretai ! Because this earth-and-sun 

Product looks wormwood and all bitter 
herbs ? 

Well, do I blench though me she hates 
the most 

Of mortals ? 
slink ! 

You too, my Chrusomelolonthian-Phaps, 

Girl- golding, bectle- beauty? You 
abashed, 

Who late, supremely unabashable, 

Propped up my play at that important 
point 

When Artamouxia tricks the Toxotes ? 

Ha, ha!—thank Hermes for the lucky 
throw— 

We came last comedy of the whole seven, 

So went all fresh to judgment well dis- 
posed, 

For who should fatly feast them eye and 
ear 

We two between us! What, you fail 
your friend ? 

Away then, free me of your cowardice ! 

Go, get you the goat’s breakfast! Fare 
afield, 

Ye circumcised of Egypt pigs to sow 

Back to the priest’s, or forward to the 
crows, 

So you but rid me of such company! 

Once left alone, I can protect myself 

From statuesque Balaustion pedestalled 

On much disapprobation and mistake !”’ 


not a fluting 
my Choros 


Dumb, you 


By the cabbage, off they 


Now, alas! we are obliged to 
admit that nobody wlio knows Mr. 
Browning could read this rhapsody 
without recognising it to be his. 
We cannot even flatter ourselves, 
deeply as in his better moods we 
prize him as a poet, that it is not 
quite like him in his worst—a par- 
ody more lifelike than even those 
alluded to. But it is humbling 
to recollect that the same hand 
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which delineated Andrea del Sarto, 
and which wrote the epistles of 
Cleon and Karshish, and which 
gave us the angelic- pathetic form 
of Pompilia, and the heroic figure 
of Caponsacchi, should fall into this 
unintelligible and unlovely rant. 
What wonderful charm is there in 
the garbage of Grecian roadsides 
to infatuate the modern mind, like 
those philtres which drove Lucre- 
tius mad in the fulness of his power ? 
Certainly there must be some philtre 
in the case, some fine Borgia-poison 
hid in deadly jewel or deadlier 
flower, to drive genius into ravings 
more impotent than folly. We have 
not the heart even to laugh at it; 
it is too woful, and, at the same 
time, too infectious a madness. Let 
the Philo-Grecians but pause a 
moment and inquire what has come 
of their little Renaissance. What 
modern poet has ever found direct 
inspiration in those fountains which 
were so potent in their day, and 
did their work, but are living waters 
for daily use no longer? Keats, 
perhaps, poor splendid boy, who 
fortunately was not learned enough 
to get at more than everybody 
knows, and who had no acquaintance 
with Chrusomelolonthian - Phaps ! 
Culture is excellent, the culture that 
widens; but the culture that nar- 
rows—that drives back all beauty 
into a long-completed circle, and 
prizes the mud of a classical road 
and the cobwebs of a catacomb 
above all those paths leading into 
the infinite, which climb over hills 
and strike through fresh air and 
sunshine, over living plains upon a 
living sky—contradicts the very ob- 
ject ‘for which culture is desirable, 
and makes of it an evil rather than 
a good. The true inspiration of 
Greek literature was the study of that 
life which Greeks knew, and those 
beings they saw and comprehended 
—not mythic creatures in strange 
habits and of another language, 
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Infinitely nore true to all canons of 
art is the individuality which made 
even a Madonna into a Flemish 
mother, than the concentration of all 
attractions into one chosen age and 
shape of thought. The Greek fad 
in literature is as foolish and as 
contrary to the nature of the thing 
imitated as was the Gothic fad in 
architecture, which lessened our 
light by narrow windows because 
narrow windows were safe in the 


middle ages—as if the spirit of 


Gothic architecture was not that of 
the most practical adaptation to 
necessity, or as if the Gothic builder 
ever hesitated at any honest ex- 
pedient which served his purpose. 
The paltry precedents of imitation 
are true to nothing—not -even to 
the facts which they  servilely 
follow and pitifully belie. 

The ‘ Pilgrim Memcries’ * of Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie is about as odd a 
book as we have ever met. It is 
the purest piece of fanatical writing, 
aggravated by all the long-winded- 
ness and power of talk which pro- 
verbially belong to our beloved 
Scotland, that has appeared in print 
for many a year; but takes a 
whimsical character from the fact 
that its Scotch long-windedness and 
untiring delight in discussion is 
combined, not with the fanaticism 
of the Puritan, which might have 
come more natural, but with the 
fanaticism of the Humanitarian, of 
which, red-hot and bran-new in 
fervour of novel zeal, we have 
had other recent specimens, No 
Puritan, however, that we remem- 
ber, ever showed so fiery a zeal, or 
went about the world with such 
an impassioned desire to pull down 
and denounce and show the folly of 
every opinion but his own. An 
inexperienced Low Churchman’s 
maunderings about the mummeries 
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of Rome when, for the first time, 
with horrified eyes and gaping 
mouth, newly transplanted from his 
village, he gazes wondering at the 
ceremonials of St. Peter’s or watches 
a pilgrimage, putting the worse 
construction on the motives of a 
set of people so inconceivable 
to him—are but a feeble image 
wherewith to figure forth the pas- 
sionate monomania of opposition 
with which Mr. Stuart-Glennie re 
presents himself as wandering about 
the mountain paths of Sinai, and 
crossing the sands of the Desert, 
taking advantage of every resting- 
place to prove how foolish were the 
Jewish traditions which cling about 
that wonderful country, and how 
false the “ Christianism” that fol- 
lowed these traditions, and how ever- 
lastingly and absolutely right and 
wise Mr. J. S. S. Glennie, and the 
brotherhood to which he belongs. 
This may be so, but so strong a con- 
viction of right should be temperate ; 
and if these truths are really so evi- 
dent to all enlightened thinkers, it is 
unnecessary to ‘be so very hot about 
them, and so persistent, never draw- 
ing breath, nor letting the unfortu- 
nate reader draw breath, for a single 
page. We do not know what poor 
Mr. Buckle has been supposed to 
have died of up to this moment, but 
it is very apparent to us now what 
he must have really died of. Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie is not a Thug, nor 
has he, we suppose, any evil in- 
tention; but we do not believe any 
reasonable and impartial jury of 
his countrymen, with the evidence 
of this book placed before them, 
could pronounce any other verdict 
than that the unhappy philosopher, 
hoist, as it were, with his own petard, 
had been talked to death. The 
story is that of a journey made from 
the Nile across the Desert to the 
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Holy Land—that is, to what we 
call the Holy Land, though it is 
needless to say that to neither of the 
companions in this journey would 
the title have seemed appropriate. 
They wandered along the tracks of 
the old Israelites, but more comfort- 
ably than Moses—with every meal 
very conveniently arranged and so 
recorded that we are happy to be 
able to note that the party lunched at 
the appropriate hour for that refec- 
tion every day as regularly as if 
they had been in Belgrave Square— 
under the care of a dragoman whom 
Mr. Glennie jocularly describes as 
their Pillar of Cloud by day, while 
the light of their camp-fires were 
their pillar of fire by night. “Nor 
did it seem likely that the Israelites 
had other guidance by day and 
other illuminations by night,” he 
adds jauntily ; and it is his opinion 
that “the barbarous tribe of the 
3eni-Israel ” made a great deal too 
much fuss about the journey, which 
a couple of philosophers performed 


so easily and so much to their satis- 
faction—though, to be sure, the Is- 
raclites marched about three thou- 
sand years ago, and without, so far 
as we know, any dragoman. 

When this party, however, had. 
lunched, they went on again “ from 


three in the afternoon till six”—a 
curious time to travel in a hot country 
—when they rested and dined and 
talked, Mr. Buckle getting off to his 
tent as soon as possible, and leaving 
Mr. Glennie to have his discussion 
out with himself, with the stars, or, 
alas! with the reader. The relief 
it is, the comfort to our mind, the 
relaxation and delight with which 
at last we see Mr. Glennie himself 
safely off to bed, is not to be de- 
scribed in words; and he is always 
kind enough to give us that satis- 
faction, telling us of it with the 
most bewitching confidence in our 
interest, as well as of all he had 
to eat, aud everything. about it. 
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“ Reflect on all this,” he says, “ and 
see whether a realisation of what I 
may call the naturalism of a desert- 
journey bas not a dissolving effect 
on belief in the supernaturalism of 
the narrative of that ancient one 
recorded in Exodus.” We may 
be very stupid, but we confess we 
don’t see the analogy between the 
two. With three excellent meals a- 
day (not to speak of Carr’s biscuits 
and a glass of wine at eleven), 
“ preserved soups,” and “ claret cool- 
ed in a tub, chickens or a turkey, 
various sweets, creaming Turkish 
coffee, cigars, and pleasant talk,” 
the pilgrims made their way quite 
easily, as indeed any of us, even 
persons of much smaller pretensions, 
might have done. And they were 
both strongly of opinion that Moses 
might very well have done the same, 
had he taken the trouble to sign his 
contract with his dragoman at the 
Consulate before starting, and given 
the proper orders at Fortnum and 
Mason’s—precautions of the most 
ordinary common-sense, which it is 
evident he neglected, They paused 
at the wells of Moses, where the 
song of Moses was said to have 
been sung; “but neither of this 
barbaric ode, nor of the wondrous 
passage of the Israelites upon dry 
ground in the midst of the sea, 
.. - nor of ‘the honour which the 
Lord,’ having hardened the hearts 
of the Egyptians, ‘ got Himself upon 
Pharaoh and all his host, . . .? was 
our conversation that night as we 
strolled arm-in-arm in the desert un- 
der the stars,” says Mr. Glennie, with 
conscious superiority: “neither of 
the Israelites nor of their God Yah- 
veh was our talk: The text that sug- 
gested our conversation at these wells 
came not from the books of Moses, 
but from what I have already ven- 
tured to call much more really part 
of the true Bible of educated Euro- 
peans—the plays of Shakespeare.” 
How fine this is, and how su- 
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perior to ordinary mortals, the 
reader will see at aglance. Yet we 
suppose, had he been on the plain 
where Troy once stood (if Troy ever 
stood anywhere), Mr. Glennie would 
not have thought it beneath his 
dignity to make a passing allusion 
to sulky Achilles in-his tent, or 
noble Hector, or that mystic beauty 
whom all the pother was about. 
These two solemn fools, however, 
were too grand to be touched by the 
other and older tale, so wonderfully 
preserved in the names and tradi- 
tions of that mysterious desert. How 
vulgar and silly it is besides, for 
anything come to man’s estate, and 
capable of reason, to show his fana- 
tical spite against the old narrative 
already referred to of the former 
pilgrimage, by calling the Jehovah 
of the Bible “the God Yahveh,” 
we need not point out. But we can- 
not pass over, without the warmest 
indignation, another expression of 
worse than fanatical prejudice. The 
two travellers were sitting in front 
of their tent “ after dinner,” by the 
“ Fountain of the Virgin” at Naz- 
areth, watching the girls going and 
coming to the fountain with their 
pitchers—a scene in any locality 
soft and-idyllic, and suggesting no 
unkindly remark. But the two 
philosophers, so elevated and ab- 
stract, had other views on this 
subject. “As the maidens of 
Nazareth,” says Mr. Glennie, “ have 
from of old had rather a distin- 
guished reputation for frailty as well 
as beauty, remark could hardly but 
arise on the possible secrets which 
that Virgin of the Fountain, who has 
had a destiny so wonderful, ‘ kept 
in her heart.’” We do not venture 
to put into words the feeling which 
such a detestable suggestion excites ; 
—that‘any Scotch gentleman should 
have been able to write them down, 
is a shame to all his belongings, 
almost to the country that produced 
him: even Renan’s flippant and 
sentimental French never sinned so 
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unpardonably against all good taste 
and good feeling. 

The sense of disgust with which 
we turn from the book in which 
such a sentence occurs, almost pre- 
vents any return to it — though 
there are various comic morceauz of 
a tempting character, especially the 
description of Mr. Buckle himself, 
which is perhaps Jess friendly than 
grotesque ; but as our space prevents 
us from entering into any of Mr. 
Glennie’s endless discussions, we 
will do him the justice to give the 
reader an opportunity of judging of 
his reasoning gifts. The following 
conversation takes place in Suez, 
“in the evening under the stars, on 
the flat roof of one of the best cara- 
vanserais of the East :—” 


“ After a time I burst out with what 
the meditations of my solitary day had 
borne in upon me, of the profound 
truth of that answer of the apostles to 
those who asked ri pe dei rovetvy iva 
cow05. What must I do to be saved? 
Ilicrevcov, Believe? Yes! It was 
as if they had said, Do? Do nothing! 
Believe only, and deeds will come. 
For without faith, without subjection 
to an idea, works are dead. Hard 
truth, new life, new works are the 
expression of and possible only through 
some new idea, And this chiefly has 
characterised all heroes—their having 
and having faith in the regenerating 
power of Ideas. Mr. Buckle, 
however, did not make much response 
to this, and soon after bidding me 
good-night, left me to pursue these 
thoughts by myself amid the starry 
solitude. 

“Consider, then, what Moral Forces 
are, and how great that historical im- 
portance of them is, which Mr. Buckle 
denied. Moral Forces are Wants of 
Oneness, Wants of the Ideal, or, more 
concretely to define them, the passions 
of love and hate, which at once create 
and are stimulated by Beliefs. This 
is that element which catses those 
sudden revolutionary outbursts which 
give to historical phenomena that ap- 
pearance of arbitrariness on which 
annalists and Jitterateurs, who, so far, 
rightly acknowledge the importance of 
Moral Forces, found their denial of 
the possibilfty of a science of them, 
and still more of a Science of History. 
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But is it impossible that a large sym- 
pathy with human nature, and an ac- 
cumulated knowledge of historical 
facts, should even enable us to gauge, 
in some approximate degree at least, 
the force, and in some approximate 
degree, at least, predict the manifes- 
tation of those sublime Wants which 
make men capable of utter self-devo- 
tion in order that that which they may 
believe to be of the Devil—false and 
unjust—may be swept away, and in 
order that that which they may believe 
to be of God—just and true—may 
triumph? Can any scientific thinker 
imagine that these passions of belief 
burst out of themselves, and without 
such definable conditions, as, for in- 
stance, the destruction of old Ideals, 
and what History should seem to prove 
to be the necessary consequence of 
that—the presentation of new Ideals? 
But if a force has a definable condi- 
tion of manifestation, then is not 
such manifestation predictable, ond 
is it not thus at once brought with- 
in the domain of science? . 
It is from the intimate internal 
point of view to which we are thus 
led that our historical conception of 
Christianity, and of the relations of 
Semites and of Aryans, is completed 
and made more true. No doubt, when 
we see Christianism to be, in its exter- 
nal form, but a mere Osirianism, we 
may justify the opposition of Judaism 
and Islamism to its mythological super- 
stition and idolatrous worship, and 
hence considerably modify the views 
usually entertained of the relations of 
Semites and Aryans in the develop- 
ment of European civilisation. But 
when we consider the myths and doc- 
trines of Christianism from the inter- 
nal point of view of the moral, wants 
creative of, and satisfied by them, we 
must acknowledge that, notwithstand- 
ing the fictitiousness of its Osirian 
mythology and the many pernicious 
social consequences that follow from 
its intellectual falsehood, it was cer- 
tainly well for the future of human 
development that the unmythologig 
and unidolatrous, and hence intellectu- 
ally less false creed of Mohammed, did 
not, asit should seem so nearly to have 
done at the seven days’ battle,of Tours 
(A.D. 735), imposeitselfon Europe. .. . 
Many other thoughts suggested them- 
selves as the corollaries of these; but 
one only need here be noted. If Moral 
Forces are to be thus regarded, and if 
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Ideas are thus what is essential in 
human life, immortality is the death- 
lessness of what is truly one’s soul, the 
Ideas one has expressed, and these are 
divisible into mortals and immortals. 
At length I descended the little trap- 
door that led from the broad, flat roof 
and the doming stars, and got to my 
star outstretching room and bed.” 


After this the reader will fully 
understand how grateful is the sigh 
of relicf which we breathe when at 
last Mr. Glennie is fairly got to bed. 
The reflections (for they cannot be 
called argument) which we have 
thus abridged occupy five large 
pages, and give a very fair repre- 
sentation of the daily progress of 
the book, in which every evening 
there occurs a similar arguificationy 
Mr. Buckle, in most cases, retires 
precipitately, leaving the word. 
Scot to have it out with the stars; 
but, alas! when the discussion goes 
more with his views, remains, as has 
been sadly seen in his after fate. 
Notwithstanding, however, the por- 
tentous length and arrogance of 
these reasonings, there is a curious 
something about them, a navie and 
artless flavour of enthusiasm, and 
what we might call intellectual in- 
experience—such as we had occasion 
to remark, not very long ago, in the 
writings of Mr. Congreve—which 
has an amusing and almost attractive 
effect upon the reader who can man- 
age to keep his mind free from all 
prejudice, and take with composure 
this romantic crusade against the 
Christian faith, We do not think 
Mr. Glennie will do the Christian 
faith very much harm; and mean- 
time he impresses upon our mind a 
mental portrait of such simplicity 
and straightforwardness, that we 
feel disposed to be pleased with such 
a new acquaintance. His faith in 
himself is not repulsive, as self-con- 
fidence generally is, but has some- 
thirig in it of that artless grandeur - 
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of youth, which few amiable spec- 
tators can be angry with. Such 
absolute certainty of being right, 
such warm faith in a great many 
things which seem sufficiently pro- 
blematical to the ordinary mind,— 
as, for instance, the inevitable ac- 
ceptance of humanitarian principles 
by the universe at large, and a 
smaller, but perhaps scarcely more 
apparently probable event — the 
universal choice by Arabs and other 
Easterns of British rulers were 
they left to their own choice,— 
involves a certain innocence and de- 
lightful fresh credulity which cap- 
tivates the world-worn spectator. 
This cannot be the result of mere 
natural youthfulness, since Mr. Glen- 
nie was old enough in 1862 to be 
allowed to travel] in the East by 
himself without tutor or other 
governor. It can only, then, be 


the influence of that new faith, 
whose adherents, if they are not 
very many, are very superior people. 


Iis inspiration, whether it ever pro- 
duces more valuable ' results, has 
-certainly had the effect of affording 
to us one or two studies of char- 
acter containing so strange a mix- 
ture of intellectual magnificence and 
simplicity that the appearance of a 
new specimen is grateful to the 
reader. Our old faiths, let us con- 
fess it, do not so much favour the 
frank personal revelations of a 
‘humanitarian philosopher, perhaps 
because they do not flatter us with 
tthe sense of so much individual 
importance. But it is a pity, when 
a humanitarian, or any other philo- 
sopher, permits himself to digress 
into ribaldries which even the vul- 
garest scoffer would be ashamed of. 
Mr. Buckle and Mr, Glennie at the 
Fountain of the Virgin afford us an 
unparalleled tableau; and it is in- 
conceivable how men calling them- 
selves gentlemen, even had they ori- 
ginated after dinner, in a moment of 
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excitement, such a thought, should 
have so little regard for their own 
characters as to record it. Poetry 
must be dead indeed, and all lovely 
associations faded out of a corrupt 
world (to ignore altogether what Mr. 
Glennie calls Christianism, and that 
consideration for the feelings of a 
large portion of humanity which 
should surely never be absent from 
the bosom of a Humanitarian), when 
the tender image of Mary of Naza- 
reth suggests only a vile insinuation 
to the mind of any civilised man, 

Poor, vain, dead and gone philo- 
sopher! whose works, highly as he 
prized them, are likely enough to 
follow him—if not in the Scriptural 
sense, at least to the grave, where 
he went untimely. He did not be- 
lieve in the differences of race, and 
thought an aboriginal Australian 
just as likely to be born with genius 
as an English baby. And to prove 
this, pointed “with characteristic 
frankness to the phrenological in- 
dications of his own head—his fore- 
head having been, before he became 
bald, not even apparently by any 
means very high of very broad ; and 
yet !—but it was the circumstances 
of his life.” An American observer, 
quoted by Mr. Glennie, relates a simi- 
lar story of Buckle’s simple vanity : 
he was telling this gentleman that 
his peculiar views had made no 
differeyce in the enthusiasm with 
which he was regarded. “ In fact,” 
said he, naively, “the people of 
England have such an admiration 
of any kind of intellectual splendour, 
that they will forgive for its sake 
the most objectionable doctrines.” 
This grotesque egotism is not like 
Mr. Glennie’s delightful, simple self- 
satisfaction, but a much coarser 
thing, conveying no _ intellectual 
pleasure, but only the mere gratifi- 
cation of a laugh, pajnfully mingled 
with shame and pity, to the looker- 
on. 
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Weare grateful to Miss Thackeray 
for the possibility she affords us of 
ending pleasantly with something 
which is picturesque, and soft, and 
tender—a quaint and pretty sketch 
of a bygone age. Miss Angel * is 
not a very lofty character, nor is it 
a great work in which her gentle 
fortunes are followed to that end 
of subdued happiness, very different 
from the visionary delight and ec- 
stasy which the young artist looked 
for, but the best fate that could be- 
fallher. The story begins in Venice 
and ends in England ; “and the pic- 
tures of the gleaming canals of the 
Queen of the Adriatic and the 
old glories of St.’ James’s and the 
quaint red-roofed streets of Wind- 
sor, are alike charming, v vague with 
a golden or misty haze, which is 
different from the higher colour of 
Miss Thackeray’ s earlier pictures, 
but yet in itself often very captivat- 
ing. We confess that “Angelica’s 
sudden acceptance and marriage of 
De Horn, and his apparently quite 
purposeless and ineffectual decep- 
tion, and the love for him which 
evidently springs up in her mind 
solely when she finds how basely he 
has tricked her, require elucidation 
‘and explanation, but probably the 
facts which she has followed are more 
to blame than the author. Facts are 
most unsatisfactory leaders in a work 
of fiction. They will not fit into their 
proper place, or admit of that dra- 
matic treatment which art demands, 
but are stubborn always according to 
their proverbial character; but no- 
thing can be prettier than some of 
the scenes in which poor little pret- 
ty Angelica, the overpraised Artist 
and Royal Academician, yet real Art- 
lover and producer of pretty pictures, 
is the heroine of the moment, with 
such bigger figures as Mr. Rey ynolds 
and Mr. Fuseli paying court to her. 
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Angel. 
The fantastic beautiful ambassadress, 
who is her first patroness, and brings 
her to England, the kind and some- 
what stern Lady Diana, and all the 
less notable flutterers of society, are 
as prettily put in as Miss Angel her- 
self could have done it; and there is 
a higher aim than Miss Angel’s i in the 
old tender yet not unselfish father, 
and the grave critic-lover Antonio, © 
who is quite a new type, distinet from 
the ordinary bear-lovers of ladies’ 
novels, and much more attractive. 
Miss Thackeray, with higher art 
than that of those story-tellers who 
represent their heroine as fascin- 
ated and enslaved by heroes of this 
pattern, never pretends that poor An- 
gelica liked to be found fault with, 
or adored her critic for his brutality, 
like the Jane Eyres of recent fiction. 
Indeed, good Antonio is never brutal ; 
and Angelica accepts him only with 
grateful friendship, not adoring love, 
in the end, after all her adorations 
are over. On the whole, in its 
pretty rococo grace, quite artificial, 
yet quaintly true, the story is a 
pleasant study—not the least like 
the more powerful and elaborate 
conception of Esmond, for instance, 
but delicate and charming, with a 
quality of its own. Where is there 
a thing which could not be found 
fault with if the critic tried? but 
in this case there is no temptation 
or inducement to find fault. ‘Old 
Kensington’ had perhaps some in- 
dications of greater power in the 
characters which were sufficiently 
marked out; but ‘Miss Angel’ has 
none of the bewilderment and hazy 
indistinctness which spoiled that 
stury, and is always clear in its nar- 
rative, if it may be a little indis- 
tinct in motive,—a fault, however, 
that arises not from defect of fiction, 
but from the artistic disadvantages 
of fact and real life. 





° * Miss Angel. 


By Miss Thackeray. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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SPEKE’S NILE—LIVINGSTONE’S CONGO. 


My pear Brackwoop,—I wish 
to call your attention to an article 
in the ‘Quarterly Review ’ for April 
on the ‘Last Journals of Dr. Living- 
stone,’ with a request that, from 
old friendship and interest in the 
question, you will afford me space 
in your magazine to correct very 
ctroneous geographical statements, 
which, deriving importance from 
their appearance in so influential 
a publication, tend to mislead the 
public, and, at the expense of other 
travellers, to lay claim for Livingstone 
to discoveries which neither any geo- 
grapher of position nor any geogra- 
phical society attributes to him at 
the presentday. His fame, achieve- 


ments, and reputation are far too 
high to need any such bolstering 
up; and with your assistance I shall 
try to show where the writer of the 


article is mistaken. 

At the commencement of his 
article, the author asserts that 
Livingstone not only desired to 
discover, but did discover, the 
ultimate sources of the Nile. I 
quote the portion I allude to :— 


‘* The work recorded, though left to 
be finished by other labourers, was the 
fit crown of Livingstone’s discoveries 
in Africa. From long personal friend- 
ship, ‘and especially from correspond- 
ence with him of late years,’ Mr. Waller 
testifies, ‘that Livingstone wanted just 
some such gigantic problem, as that 
which he attacked at the last, to mea- 
sure his strength against ’—the deter- 
mination of the true, the primary, the 
real sources of the Nile, is abundantly 
shown to be the explorer’s favourite 
aim. He had studied the history of 
prior attempts, of old guesses, of fore- 
gone or inadequately supported con- 
clusions. He more than once alludes 
to the exposition by the geographer 
Ptolemy of the State of Egyptian know- 
ledge in- the second century of our era, 
and to his representation of the Nile’s 


origin. Among the questions thereby 
suggested the first was: Of the seve- 
ral mighty reservoirs of rain-water in 
the interior of Africa, in the discovery 
of which Livingstone had borne the 
greater share, which of them answered 
best to Ptolemy’s ‘two lakes situated 
east and west of each other’ (i. 388), 
z.e. in about the same parallel of lati- 
tude, viz. ‘ between 10° and 12° south’ 
(. i.)? Without attaching much 
importance to the shapes or sizes of 
these lakes, from which, in the oldest 
of reasonably trustworthy maps, the 
two embryo streams flow northward, 
converging to form the ‘White Nile’ 
—where were the “‘Montes Lune’? 
and, above all, what was the nature of 
the several streams flowing therefrom 
to supply the Ptolemean lakes, which 
the majority now vote to be the ‘ Vic- 
toria Nyanza’ of Speke, and the ‘ Al- 
bert Nyanza’ of Baker? The geo- 
grapher of Livingstone’s stamp has no 
repose in the latitudes of those lakes ; 
he cannot rest without finding their 
feeders ; he must pursue the quest, 
southward, of these intercepting reser- 
voirs. 

‘‘ Whichever might receive a share 
of any streams flowing from Lake Tan- 
ganyika, that mightier and more south- 
ern fresh-water sea gave no solution to 
the problem of tlre ‘coy fountains’ 
Livingstone could not and would not 
‘turn his beck onthem’ (i.888). Nay, 
though he waded through them to the 
death, he would find out whither they 
flowed and what they became. And 
here we come to his great and charac- 
teristic discovery ; not only of the ul- 
timate sources of the Nile, but of other 
great rivers of Africa; moreover, of a 
physical condition of the earth’s sur- 
face in elevated tracts of the great con- 
tinent, unknown before.”’ 


The above is put plainly enough, 
but it does not appear by what or 
whose authority. The writings and 
maps of Dr, Livingstone, and of tra- 
vellers and writers on the subject, 
have been carefully examined by 
me, but I have been unable to find 
any evidence whatever to justify the 
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writer of the article in having come 
to what may at least be called a 
hasty conclusion. The writer might 
have made much more of Dr. Living- 
stone’s travels had he but simply de- 
scribed the geography appropriate to 
them, and not touched upon ground 
over which Livingstone had never 
travelled, namely, over Nile-land. 

The discoveries made by Living- 
stone in his last journey may be 
noted under five heads, each great 
and important, without . assuming 
that they decide the sources of the 
Nile. Livingstone had in fact never 
travelled beyond Inner Southern 
Africa, a region embracing the river 
Congo, and quite unconnected with 
the Nile, which belongs almost com- 
pletely to the northern hemisphere. 

The Congo, indeed, is a southern 
hemisphere river, more emphatically 
than the Nile is of the northern 
hemisphere ; the equatorial zone of 
high ground at two to three degrees 
south latitude completely separat- 
ing the Congo or Southern Region 
from the Nile or Northern Region. 
But I proceed to give what, in a 
few brief words, may be broadly laid 
down as the geographical discoveries 
accomplished by Dr. Livingstone in 
his last travels, ® 

Ist. Livingstone has discovered a 
vast basin which in its character, 
its people, and its fauna, is distinct 
from that of the Nile. 

2d. He has discovered lakes and 
rivers so vast in their extent that, 
by reason of their volume of water, 
and, it may be added, by their low- 
ness of altitude, they cannot be 
wedged into the waters of the Nile. 

3d. He has discovered the sources 
of a mighty river which is three 
times the size of the White Nile, 
and can only be compared in mag- 
nitude to the river Congo. 

4th. He and Mr. Stanley have 
seen the waters at the north end of 
Lake Tanganyika flowing into and 
not out of this lake. 
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5th. He has “defined the true 
watershed of Inner’ Southern 
Africa,” as suggested to him by 
the late President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 

Had Dr. Livingstone been spared, 
he would, without doubt, - have 
followed his rivers and lakes to 
the sea; but unfortunately for geo- 
graphy ’ this was prevented by his 
untimely end. He never con- 
nected any portion of bis water- 
system with the waters of the Nile 
—in fact, it may be said with little 
hesitation, that none of the rain 
which falls upon the regions last 
visited by Dr. Livingstone, finds 
its way beyond the basia of the 
river Congo. In his travels he did 
not cross the watershed of “Inner 
Southern Africa” to the more nor- 
thern slopes of Nile-land. 

The most northerly point reached 
by him was when,accompanied by 
Mr. Stanley, he inspected the nor- 
thern extremity of Lake Tangan- 
yika, which is ‘about 3° S. lat. At 
this point the two travellers found 
—as previously indicated by the 
late Captain Speke —that they 
were still upon the southern slopes 
of “Inner Southern Africa,” that 
they had not even reached the 
watershed ; for the waters from the 
mountains at the north end of the 
Jake flowed into it, and thence, as 
suppesed by Lieut. Lovett, Cameron, 
to the Congo. 

His most westerly point was in 
Manyema, which is in a longitude 
7° to the west of the known course 
of the Nile. This in itself is con- 
clusive evidence to most men that, 
in his last travels, he could never 
have been out of the basin of the 
river Congo. 

All these discoveries are pro- 
digious for one man to have made ; 
and I cannot but feel surprise that 
the writer of the article was not 
satisfied with them, but should have 
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crossed over, as it were, the elevated 
boundary which divides the Congo 
from the Nile, and claimed for 
Livingstone what Livingstone never 
won. 

Not the least important of these 
five discoveries, and the most im- 
portant for my present purpose, is 
the one setting at rest for ever that 
the river at the north end of Tan- 
ganyika runs into this lake, as 
Speke always asserted, and not out 
of it, as had been supposed by 
the late Mr, Findlay and argued by 
others for the last ten years, As 
Sir Henry Rawlinson in his annu- 
al address to the R.G.S. (1872) 
states, “Livingstone and Stanley 
found the Ruzizi flowed into Lake 
Tanganyika, and the possible con- 
nection between the Nile and this 
lake has been thus finally disposed 
of.” There need not, one would 
suppose, be any more arguing on 
this point. For several years the 
late Sir Roderick Murchise:. wished 
this questionable point settled. We 
find that his annual addresses, which 
I intend to quote, allude to this 
subject ; and, had he been spared to 
learn the result of the exploration 
of this watershed by Livingstone 
and Stanley, he would, with his 
usual polite way of putting things, 
have made the result a victory— 
which it undoubtedly is—for both 
Livingstone and Speke, as_ the 
watershed thus indicated divided 
the Congo from the Nile. 

I will next proceed to show, by 
quoting from the proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society for 
the last ten successive years, that 
the work which was laid down for 
Livingstone was to settle the water- 
sheds of Inner Southern Africa. 
This he has done; but he was not 
expected to find new sources of the 
Nile unless Captain Speke was mis- 
taken as to the Tanganyika, which 
he was not. Speke, in bis march 
made from 1860 to 1863, completely 
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encompassed the principal southern 
and western sources of the Nile— 
the only exceptions which are re- 
served for more complete explora- 
tion being the Kitangule and Ka- 
tonga rivers, and the Lake’ Albert 
Nyanza—the Bahr-el-Gazal having 
been determined by Schweinfurth. 

In the anniversary address to the 
R.G.S. by the late Sir Roderick 
Murchison, dated 22d May 1865, 
page 57, we find it stated that Dr. 
Livingstone - had been engaged 
“ once more to revisit South-eastern 
Africa and determine the hidden 
watershed of that vast country. . 
There can be little doubt that he 
will solve the problem of the true 
course of the waters between his 
own Nyassa and the Tanganyika 
of Burton and Speke ; . and still 
more, if he can further determine 
the disputed question of whether 
any waters do or do not escape from 
its northern end to feed the White 
Nile, . . . he will have so added to 
his grand previous labours as to 
have won a first place among the 
African travellers of this age aud 
of all former periods.” 

By the above we see that Sir 
Roderick expected Livingstone to 
solve two watersheds — namely, 
that between Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, and that between the 
latter and the White Nile. Liv- 
ingstone accomplished both; he 
found that Tanganyika had no con- 
nection at its northern end with the 
White Nile; and, having determined 
this, we must conclude that he was 
on waters which flow to the Congo. 

In sessions 1866-7 Sir Roderick, 
as President of the R.G.S., had 
little to say upon “ Africa,” merely 
repeating that Livingstone “ will 
settle whether Tanganyika is the 
ultimate southern water of the 
Nile;” and in 1867 that Tangan- 

ika was “probably not connected 
with the Albert Nyanza, but that 
survey alone will settle the ques- 
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tion.” Mr. Young had then pro- 
ceeded to ascertain whether the 
story of the Johannah men, as to 
Livingstone being dead, was true 
or not. 

In 1868 the annual address was 
by Sir Roderick again. At page 
280 he says:’ “Glorious indeed 
have been the tidings which we 
have received since the last anni- 
versary, in relation to the great 
South African traveller.” This re- 
fers to the discovery by Mr. Young 
that Livingstone was alive. At 
pages 281-2 we find: “ If the first of 
these hypotheses proves true, and, 
the Tanganyika being found shut in 
on the north, a great stream should 
be discovered flowing from it to the 
west or south-west, why, then, my 
dauntless friend may follow that 
course of water across an entirely 
unknown region of Africa, and 
emerge on the west coast either by 
the settlements on the Congo,* or 
by the territory of the Portuguese, 
to which he travelled in his first 
grand travels across South Africa. 
F On the other hand, if the 
view of Mr. Findlay be sustained 
that a water communication exists 
between .Tanganyika and Albert 
Nyanza, the great physical problem 
of the true watershed of South 
Africa, and the ultimate southern 
water-basin of the Nile, will have 
been determined.” _ 

The above hypothesis of Sir 
toderick, that the northern end of 
Tanganyika is shut in from the Nile, 
has been proved by the actual ob- 
servations made on the spot by Dr. 
Livingstone and Mr, Stanley. His 
wise supposition that a great stream 
would be found to flow westerly or 
south-westerly to the Congo has not 
yet been proved, but it is in the 
course of being solved by Lieu- 
tenant Lovett Cameron, as stated in 
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the extract from his last letters 
given near the end of this paper. 

In 1869 Sir Roderick again gave 
the anniversary address, at page 299 


-of which, after saying that no news 


had been received from Livingstone, 
we find,—“In the absence of all 
other information, I suggest that he 
has been following. the waters which 
have been laid down upon the old 
map of Duarte Lopez, prepared in 
the end of the sixteenth century, 
and that he will successfully emerge 
from Africa on the same coast as 
that where he terminated his first 
great traverse of South Africa.” 

Again we find Sir Roderick ad- 
hering to his opinion that Living- 
stone was upon Congo waters, and 
that he would emerge on the west 
coast of Africa. 

In 1870 Sir Roderick has no 
news of Livingstone—he brings for- 
ward the hypothesis of Mr. Peter- 
mann and Mr. Keith Johnston, that 
Livingstone’s waters may be the 
head-waters of both the Nile and 
the Congo; and says at page 332,— 
“T trust that before our next annual 
meeting the great traveller will 
have determined the grand problem 
of the ultimate southern sources of 
both the Nile and the Congo.” 

Livingstone’s discoveries having 
proved that his southern waters do 
not go to feed the Nile, it follows 
that he has, as Sir Roderick pre- 
dicted in 1870 and previous years, 
roughly settled the position of the 
watershed which divides the basin 
of the Congo from that of the Nile. 

In May 1871 Sir Roderick’s anni- 
versary address alludes to the subject 
at page 310: “IT repeat that if he [| L.] 
had not in his exploration satistied 
himself that the waters which «he 
had followed from the south flowed 
into the Nile basin by the great 
lake Albert Nyanza, he would renew 





* “ According to Duarte Lopez's map, dated 1591, the Congo flowed out of a 
great lake in Central Africa, corresponding pretty well with Lake Tanganyika.’ 
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his arduous endeavours to solve the 
great problem of the true watershed 
of Southern Africa.” 

Livingstone, as Sir Roderick pro- 
phesied, ~ did renew his endeavours, 
and found that his waters from the 
south took a westerly course to the 
Manyema country, which is four 
hundred miles west of the most 
westerly point of the Nile. 

This was the last year that the 
(seographical Society was presided 
over by Sir Roderick; for he was 
seized with a fatal malady, and died, 
beloved by all, in October 1871. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson took his place 
as president. 

In May 1872 Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son announces, in the annual address 
at page 369, that “ Livingstone, late 
in the year 1869, had crossed Tan- 
ganyika lake from Ugigi, and had 
gone to the so-ealled cannibal coun- 
try of Manyema for the purpose of 
ascertaining the direction and ulti- 
mate distribution of the waters 
which he had been tracing up from 
their source in about 12° of south 
latitude.” 

The relief of Dr. Livingstone by 
Lieutenants Dawson and Henn and 
Mr. Oswald Livingstone, was deter- 
mined upon by the Royal Geegraphi- 
cal Society ; and in a postscript ‘Sir 
Henry announces that Livingstone 
and Stanley found “all the rivers 
flowing into the lake [Tanganyika], 
apparently by the Ruzizi channel— 
the possible connection of this lake 
and its affluents with the Nile, which 
has been a favourite hypothesis with 
recent inquirers, being thus finally 
disposed of. . . . But the great tra- 
veller himself, indomitable as ever, 
and caring little for personal com- 
fort or convenience, is said to have 
been disinclined to leave the coun- 
try until he had completed his ex- 
plorations.” 

We thus see from Sir Henry’s 
report that the waters of Tangan- 
yika lake receive the rivers from 
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the north by the Ruzizi channel.. 
Captain Speke, when exploring this 
lake with Captain Burton, never 
quite reached its northern extrem- 
ity, but naturally concluded that 
the rivers here flowed into the lake, 
from the mountainous character of 
the country surrounding the north 
end. His views have therefore been 
eminently confirmed. 

I can quite believe that Dr. 
Livingstone was “disinclined to 
leave the country until he had 
completed his explorations ;” for he 
found his waters flowing in the 
opposite direction to what he ex- 
pected, and he clung to his work 
with the fond hope that he would 
be able to follow his waters along 
their course, which he supposed 
would lead to the Nile. In this 
“arduous endeavour to solve the 
great problem of the true watershed 
of Southern Africa” he sacrificed 
his life. 

In 1873 Sir Henry Rawlinson 
delivers the anniversary address, and 
says, under “ Africa” (page 301) :—— 


‘‘ Although Livingstone seems to 
have believed, up to the date of our 
last intelligence from him, that the 
whole of this water-system west of 
Tanganyika, comprising three rivers 
of the first magnitude, and draining 
upwards of 200,000 square miles of 
territory, found its way into the Nile, 
the geographers of Europe have unani- 
mously declared against the possibility 
of such a connection. Not only is the 
bed of the Lualaba, in the Manyuema 
country, at least one thousand feet 
below the bed of the Nile in the same 
latitude, but there are ranges of hills 
to the south of the head-waters of the 
western affluents of the Nile which 
completely separate the two water- 
systems. Indeed, a river, the Uelle, 
has been actually crossed by Schwein- 
furth, in about 3° 30’ N., which de- 
scends from these mountains, and runs 
north-west towards Lake Chad, thus 
forming a line of division between the 
two systems. Many other arguments 
of physical geography, relating to the 
volume of water, the rainy seasons on 
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the equator, and the period of flood, 
which have been ably put together by 
Dr. Behm, and were read to our Society 
at the opening meeting of the session, 
may be held to prove, not only that 
the three-headed Lualaba cannot be 
the Nile, but that it must be the 
Congo; and an expedition is now on 
its way to verify by actual exploration 
this crowning point of African dis- 
covery. 

“The most important geographical 
feat which was achieved by Livingstone 
before he turned his steps to the sea- 
coast in the spring of last year, was 
his journey with Mr. Stanley round the 
northern shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
Up to that time he had been firmly 
impressed with a conviction that 
Tanganyika Lake was merely an ex- 
aggerated Lualaba, being, in fact, the 
most easterly of the valleys which col- 
lected the drainage of the southern 
mountains, and carried the waters 
northward to form the Nile. He 
states, indeed, in a letter to Sir T. 
Maclear, that he had watched for tiree 
months ‘ the majestic flow of the T'an- 
ganyika to the north,’ and records the 
various details of physical. evidence 
whereby he had been enabled to verify 
this northern current; so that, if he 
had returned from Ujiji last year di- 
rect to Unyanyembe, the passage of the 
Tanganyika into the Albert Nyanza, 
and its consequent claim to be regard- 
ed as the true source of the Nile, would 
have been accepted as an asce tained 
geographical fact. It was most fortu- 
nate, therefore, that Mr. Stanley per- 
suaded Livingstone, before leaving the 
lake, to visit its northern extremity, in 
order to satisfy himself by ocular ob- 
servation as to its northern outflow; 
for on the spot the travellers found 
that ‘the Luzizi river flowed in, not 
out ; and except the small lagoon called 
Kivo, which, too, with the river of 
Luanda, gives its waters into the Lu- 
zizi, the natives knew of no large lake 
to the northward.’ The question of 
Tanganyika is thus thrown back into 
greater mystery than ever. It cannot 
be an inland sea, with no outlet, for its 
waters are fresh; and the explanation 
of annual flooding, which applies to 
the shallow fresh-water expanse of 
Lake Chad and the Lake of Seistan, is 
inapplicable to this deep and rock-girt 
basin. Where, then, is the outlet? 
Does the water drain off by under- 
yround tunnels through the Kabogo 
Mountains into the valley of the Lua- 
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laba ; or is the Rufiji, which enters the 
Indian Ocean between the seventh and 
eighth degrees of south latitude, in a 
delta thirty miles in width, an effluent 
of Tanganyika? These are questions 
which we cannot answer at present, 

but which there is évery reason to ex- 
pect will be solved before our next an- 
niversary. .. . His expectation seems 
to have been that this lake communi- 
cated with the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and that 
he might thus either return home by 
the route of the Nile, or retrace his 
but if, as we hope will 
be the case, either one or the other of 
the expeditions which are now pene- 
trating into the interior from the east 
and west coast respectively, should suc- 
ceed in opening communications with 
him before he is called on to decide on 
the line of his return journey from the 
equatorial lake, it is far from improba- 
ble that, with the new light that will be 
thus afforded him, he will continue his 
journey along the Congo, and emerge 
from Africa on the western coast.” 


These remarks of Sir Henry’s 
require no comment from me; they 
are “ the records of geographical 
progress” for the year. 

In the Geographical Anniversary 
Address of 1874 by Sir Bartle 
Frere, pages 80-84, we find no 
allusion whatever to the discovery 
of any Nile sources by Dr. Living- 
stone, although the great traveller's 
obituary occupies: sixteen pages. 

Having now given extracts from 
the annual addresses to the Geo- 
graphical Society for the past ten 
years, I bespeak your patience to 
bear with me a little lorger, and 
read what the travellers Baker, 
Schweinfurth, Beke, and Lieut. 
Cameron — who is now in Inner 
Southern Africa, and wrote from 
the spot—have written on this 
subject. 

Extract from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
dated 3d November 1873, by Sir 
Samuel Baker. 


Page 5.—“,The geographical reports 
respecting a communication between 
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the lakes were to me of great interest. 
There can be no doubt that Living- 
stone is quite out of the Nile basin, as 
there is not a single large tributary 
from the west throughout the entire 
course of the Nile.” 


Extract from Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
second volume, page 186 :— 


‘The windings of the interlacing 
brooks and the network of entangled 
streams apparently corresponded al- 
most entirely with what Livingstone 
describes as the hydrographical charac- 
ter of the country on the west of Lake 
Tanganyika, and which he compared 
to frosted window - panes in winter. 
This great explorer (who has been over 
at least « third of the vasi continent of 
Africa) noticed a similar source-terri- 
tory, through which flowed the Luala- 
ba, at that time quite an enigmatical 
stream. Its course, indeed, was to- 
wards the north ; but Livingstone was 
manifestly in error when he took it for 
a true source of the Nile: a supposition 
that might have some semblance of 
foundation, originating in the inexpli- 
cable volume of water of Lake Mwootan 
(Albert Nyanza), but which was nega- 
tived completely as soon as a more 
ample investigation had been made as 
to the comparative level, direction, and 
connection of other rivers, especially 
of the Welle.” 


Extract from a letter, dated Rei- 
gate, 10th August, from the late Dr. 
Beke, in ‘The Times’ of the 12th 
August 1872(?). 


‘If the information now given by 
our great traveller in his letters and 
despatches, published in ‘The Times’ 
and other newspapers, be correct, it is 
physically impossible for the rivers 
running northward from that- water- 
shed, and converging in his ‘ central 
Lualaba,’ which he traced downwards 
to 4° 8. latitude, and there left ranning 
‘right away north’ to be in any man- 
ner connected with the Upper Nile. 
The proof of this is very simple,” 
&e. &e. 
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Extract from a letter of Lieut. 
Cameron’s, dated Ujjiji, 15th May 
1874. Vide Proceedings of Royal 
Geographical Society, 14th Decem- 
ber 1874, page 75 :— 


**T can also say, almost positively, 
that the Lualabais the Congo. I heard 
the Arabs talking about Congo, but I 
said nothing about it, but only tried to 
ascertain where the Lualaba went, ask- 
ing if it did not go into the ‘ Bahari 
Unyoro’ (Albert Nyanza), and they 
said it went into Ugarowowa, I asked 
where ; then, at last, one said he had 
been fifty-five days down it from 
Nyangwé, and had arrived at the sea 
where ships came and white men had 
large houses and traded in palm-oil 
and ivory ; that the Ugarowowa was 
called the Congo, was very large, in 
many places as wide as the Tanganyika 
(a vague definition, but pointing to a 
breadth of 13 or 14 miles), had many 
islands in it, some of them large, hay. 
ing as many as 600 men living on one 
I consider this to be conclusive, as far 
as I can judge, as it was in opposition 
to the drift of my questions ; and a man 
could hardly invent such a story, the 
distance given being roughly 500 miles 
from Nyangweé, tallying well with the 
distance of the mouth of the Congo.” 


Having given the above opinions 
of travellers, I shall present you 
with an admirable theoretical view 
of this subject by a German, who 
handles it in a masterly manner. : 

Extracts from Proceedings of 
R.G.S, of 11th Nov. 1872. “ Dr. 
Livingstone’s exploration of the 
Upper Congo,” by Dr. E. Behm; 
translated by Mr. Keith Johnston, 
from ‘ Geogr, Mittheilungen.’ 


Proofs of the Identity of the Lua- 
laba with the Congo. 


‘* The view expressed in the title of 
this paper, that the waters discovered 
and traced through a great extent of 
country by Dr. Livingstone during 
recent years, do not, as he believes, 
belong to the Nile, but to the Congo, 
is now almost universally held by 
professed geographers. It appears 
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frequently in the numerous writings 
and discussions upon Livingstone’s and 
Stanley’s reports. 

‘As surely as the sun stands over 
the southern hemisphere in our winter, 
and over the northern in our summer, 
bringing the rains and the swellings 
of the tropical rivers when it is in the 
zenith in regard to them, so surely 
can it be predicated, from a comparison 
of the rainy seasons and times of rising, 
that the Lualaba belongs to no river 
of the northern hemisphere. In the 
southern hemisphere Africa possesses 
only one river, the Congo, which could 
take up the vast water-supply of the 
Lualaba. 

“Although we cannot yet set any 
great value upon the elevation deter- 
mined by Dr. Livingstone, since the 
observations have not been subjected 
to any critical examination, yet the 
important difference of level between 
Tanganyika and the central Lualaba 
must be considered as_ established. 
The agreement of Livingstone’s height 
for the Tanganyika with Findlay’s 
correction of Speke’s observation (2800) 
creates a decided confidence in his 
measurements. That the Lualaba can- 
not fall into the Tanganyika is then 
.abundantly proved by these facts ; 
Livingstone has also directly shown 
this to be the case by the route which 
he has traversed; his voyage espe- 
cially round the northern half of the 
Jake with Mr. Stanley, during No- 
vember and December of 1871, shows 
that in this part of Tanganyika, where 
alone a connection with the Lualaba 
was conceivable, there is no great in- 
flowing river. The largest, the Rusizi, 


| Breadth in 
English 
feet. 


Lualaba at Nyangwe—Livingstone 

Bahr-el-Jebel above Gondokoro 
—Peney 

Bahr-el-Jebel above mouth of | 
Ghazal—Petherick . ) 

Bahr-el-Abiad below mouth of | 
Ghazal—Petherick cap 

Bahr-el-Ghazal—Petherick . ¥ 

Uelle in 3° 37’ N. lat. and 28° ) | 
10’ E. long.—Schweinfurth } dd 
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coming from the northern mountains, 
was found to be not more than 30 
yards wide and very shallow. 

“That the Mwutan (Albert Lake) is 
higher than the Lualaba may be ac- 
cepted, if not with such certainty, at 
least with greater probability ; for the 
lake must lie several hundred feet 
above the level of Gondokoro, which 
point is reached by its outflowing river 
after a course through several degrees 
of latitude, and down very consider- 
able cataracts. Besides this, it is known 
from the observations of Baker and 
Speke, as well as through the reports 
received by Livingstone, that the high 
mountains of the Walegga form a ram- 
part on the west and south-west of the 
Mwutan ; which must be cut through 
by the Lualaba if it should take its 
course to the lake, and through the 
lake to the Kir. The approach to all 
the western tributaries of the White 
Nile is also barred to the Lualaba by 
the Uelle, which Dr. Schweinfurth 
crossed in 1870 under 3° 37’ N. lat. 
and 28° 10’ E. of Greenwich, and 
showed to be a north-westerly flowing 
river, altogether south and outside of 
the basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

*« The existing measurements of ele- 
vation place no hindrance in the way 
of.a union of the Lualaba with other 
rivers of Equatorial Africa—the Shari, 
Benue, Ogowai or Congo, since the 
known portion of these rivers all lie 
considerably lower than the Lualaba of 
Livingstone. 

‘* Placing these measurements beside 
those of Schweinfurth, made in the 
middle of April on the Uelle, we have 
the fcllowing comparison :— 


| 
| Cnbic feet 
of water 
per second 
in the 
dry season. 


Current | 
per second | 
in inches, 


| 
{ 
| Average 
|_ depth in 
|English feet. 


| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 


| 124,000 
11,700 
8,288 
11,330 
3,042 


5,100 
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“‘ According to Schweinfurth’s esti- 
mate, the channel of the Uelle at its 
very fullest could only carry 17,850 
cubic feet per second ; and the vast 
superiority in volume of the Lualaba 


| Breadth in | 
' English 
| fect. English feet. | 


to the White Nile remains, even on 
comparison with the much _ higher 
results of the following measure- 
ments made, also in April, by De 
Malzac :— 


| | Cubic feet 
Average | Current of water | 
depth in | per second | per second 
in inches. | _ in the 
| | dry season. 
| 





Pica 


| Babr-el-Jebal . 

| Zerafa 
Bahr-el-Jebel and Zerafa together 
Bahr-el-Ghazal ‘ ‘ ° , 


‘““The Lualaba, then, bears at least 
nineteen times as much water as the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, with which Living- 
stone would identify it, and not less 
than three times as much as the White 
Nile. 

“ From these figures it is sufficiently 
clear that it is impossible for the Lua- 
laba to be a tributary of the Nile. 
The accounts of the volume of the 
Shari and Benue are less satisfac- 
tory, and do not admit of any such 
decided contrast with that of the 
Lualaba, 

‘On the other hand, the known 
Congo corresponds perfectly to the 
volume which the Lualaba must as- 
sume after its reception of the Quango 
and other tributaries. The Congo, as 
described in A. G. Findlay’s ‘Sailing 
Directions for the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean’ (London, 1855), ‘ brings down 
an immense volume of water, which 
has hollowed for itself a narrow bed of 
very variable depth. In many places 
there is no bottom at 200 fathoms. 
Forty miles from its mouth its waters 
are only partially mingled with those 
of the sea, and sometimes nine miles 
out they are still quite fresh. . 

The main body of the stream of this 
mighty river is indicated by floating 
masses of bamboo,’ and débris of all 
kinds, which it carries far out to sea. 
The velocity of the current is said to 
— at from 4 to 8 miles an hour. 

. The stream ofthe River Congo 
is felt at a great distance out at sea, 
and! ships which cross it in going 
to the north or to the south, ought 
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therefore to guard against it. It is 
stated that 300 miles ont the water is 
discoloured, and that the current of 
the river is perceptible at that dis- 
tance.’ . 

“ Sin ze, then, the Congo is the only 
river of Africa which, in point of 
volume, is capable of receiving the 
Lualaba ; so, inversely, that inland 
river is necessary to account for the 
enormous volume of water which the 
Congo contains.” 

«The: Congo alone corresponds in 
the time of its rise with the Lua- 
i a ee 

“As yet there is not the smallest 
evidence, not even in report, of the 
existence of an inland sea without an 
outlet; the assumption of such a 
feature, then, seems quite superfiu- 
ous, so much the more that all ex- 
isting observations as above noted, 
indicate a connection between the 
Congo and Lualaba, and since the 

native reports confirm the view in 
many ways. °. 

” ‘Taking everything into considera- 
tion in the present state of our know- 
ledge, there is the strongest probability 
that the Lualaba is the head-stream of 
the Congo, and the absolute certainty 
that it has no connection with the Nile 
or any other river of the northern 
hemisphere. 

“Through this certainty, and by 
reason of the discovery that the Tan- 
ganyika has nothing to do with the 
Nile system, the greatest problem of 
African hydrography, the question of 
the Nile sources, isin the main solved 
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That Livingstone has indirectly given 
the clue to this solution, must recom- 
pense the great traveller for having 
missed the actual Nile sources in ex- 
ploring the Congo. * 

‘* Speke’s views have been splendidly 
confirmed ; the attacks of, his oppo- 
nents, specially of Burton, who was 
most inimically inclined towards him, 
collapse into nothing. Whether the 
Victoria Nyanzais one lake or several 
is a point of detail of less importance. 
The reports obtained from Livingstone, 
who can have no knowledge of what 
has been, recently written on the sub- 
ject, are, if anything, favourable to the 
unity of the Victoria Nyanza (Uker- 
ewe, Ukara), because along with it he 
names only such lakes as were already 
known to have a separate existence 
from it. 

‘The main point of interest, and 
the greatest gain from Livingstone’s 
new explorations, is that we now know 
that the White Nile springs in 3° 
N. lat. out of the Mwutan (Albert 
Nyanza), which receives its main 
tributary from the Ukerewe (Victoria 
Lake). Its southern water-parting is 
formed, istly, by the Ulegga Moun- 
tains, rising to 9000 or 10,000 feet in 
the west of the Mwutan, and stretch- 
ing southward as far as Manyuema 
Land (in about 3° S. lat.) ; 2dly, by 
the mountains in the north of Tan- 
ganyika, which rise in Mount Mfum- 
biro, also to 10,000 feet ; and 8dly, by 
the plateau of Unyamwesi: so that no 
part of the Nile basin extends beyond 
3° 8S. lat. At the western and south- 
western bases of the Ulegga Moun- 
tains, as well as to westward of the 
high land in which the Tanganyika 
is sunk, there begins a lower-lying 
plateau, rich in forests and streams, 
with a numerous population belonging 
in race to South Africa, separate and 
distinct from the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley and the east coast ; with 
flora and fauna, which by character- 
istic types—the oil-palm and the goril- 
la for example—ally themselves with 
those of the west coast. , 

“Schweinfurth as well as Livingstone 
has.crossed into this western interior 
region of Equatorial Africa,passing over 
the watershed.of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to 
the basin of the Uelle ; but the closer 
examination of this newly-opened 
region of Africa may be left for an- 
other paper, in which its features will 
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be treated of in connection with Dr. 
Livingstone’s latest journey. 

‘“«The most important goal of Afri- 
can research is now undoubtedly the 
Congo ; it appearsin very truth to be 
the * Moienzi Enzaddi,’ as the natives 
named it to Captain Tuckey—‘ The 
Great River,’ the river which swallows 
up all the others. The supposition 
that he might after all be on the Upper 
Congo, seems to have often arisen in 
Livingstone’s mind; and he says bit- 
terly, ‘Who would care to run the risk 
of being put into a cannibal pot, and 
be converted into blackman, for any- 
thing less than the grand old Nile?’ 
Now, however, that through Living- 
stone and Stanley the last doubts of 
the accuracy of Speke’s views are set 
at rest, the Congo remains the most 
worthy, the most promising, object of 
African exploration.” 


After the above paper of Dr. 
Behm’s had been read to the meet- 
ing of the Geographical Society, 


‘Colonel Grant said he regarded 
the separation of Livingstone’s dis- 
coveries from the source of the Nile as 
a great triumph for his late companion 
Captain Speke. Some four or five 
years ago, Livingstone wrote home to 
say that he had come upon the source . 
of the Nile in 10° or 11° 8. latitude. 
He (Colonel Grant) had, however, felt 
convinced that these sources of Dr. 
Livingstone had nothing whatever to 
do with the Nile, and the despatches 
which had lately reached England con- 
firmed him in this opinion—namely, 
Livingstone mentioned having seen 
the skulls of gorillas, that the women 
of Manyuema, or near there, dive in 
the water and bring up oysters, &c. ; 
but throughout Captain Speke’s jour- 
ney, the gorilla was never once met 
with, though heard of to the west of 
it ; sucha custom as the women of the 
Nile region diving was never seen nor 
heard of ; and oysters in the centre of 
Africa are of course an impossibility, 
although large bivalve shells of a new 
species were brought home from Tan- 
ganyika by Speke. Another remark- 
able custom is related in Dr. Living- 
stone’s letters, that the inhabitants 
about Manyuema domesticate’ pigs: 
this at once indicates a strange race ; 
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for though the people of Nile-land 
hunt and eat the wild boar, they do 
not keep it in a tame state; and the 
Mohammedan races far down the Nile 
are forbidden by their religion to de- 
file themselves with thisanimal. If a 
reference be made to Captain Tuckey’s 
Travels on the Congo, these customs of 
women diving and the domesticating 
of pigs will be found recorded. From 
these facts he (Colonel Grant) had 
formed his opinion that Speke’s Nile 
was distinct from Dr. Livingstone’s dis- 
coveries ; and, sinze hearing the paper 
of to-night giving the comparison of 
the Lualaba and Nile volumes of water, 
this opinion received additional confir- 
mation. He protested against the new 
form of three lakes given to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza in the two maps before 
the audience, as Dr. Livingstone’s re- 
cent explorations had not extended to 
it, and certainly proved the accuracy 
of Speke’s observations on the Tangan- 
yika Lake—namely, though Burton 
und Speke did not arrive at the ex- 
treme north end of Tanganyika, Speke 
made the river run into the lake, be- 
cause mountains surrounded its nor- 
thern shore. Livingstone and Stanley 
have confirmed this geography. Who, 
therefore, was the real discoverer of the 
waters flowing into the lake—Living- 
stone, or Stanley, or Speke? As re- 
gards the Victoria Nyanza being one 
body of water, he felt convinced that 
future explorations would prove it so ; 
for though Speke himself did not go 
round more than one half of it, still 
they saw its boundless surface, its sea- 
horizon, the moon rising out of the 
lake; and no native had ever crossed it, 
and none knew what races lived upon 
its opposite shore.” 


Quotations from various other 
quarters might be given to show 
that few or none coincide with the 
view taken by the ‘ Quarterly ;? but 
we have said enough, and will only 
quote what Dr. Livingstone wrote 
on the subject shortly before his 
death. His remarks are of great 
interest. 


At page 193, vol. ii., dated 31st 
May 1873, of his Last Journals, we 
find the following :— 


‘‘In reference to this Nile source 
I have been kept in perpetual doubt 
and peplexity. I know too much to 
be positive. Great Lualaba, or Lua- 
lubba, as Manyema say, may turn out 
tobe the Congo and Nile,* a shorter 
river after ali—the fountains flowing 
north and south seem in favour of its 
being the Nile. Great westing is in 
favour of the Congo. It would be 
comfortable to be positive like Baker. 
‘ Every drop from the passing shower 
to the roaring mountain torrent must 
fall into Albert Lake, a giant at its 


? 


birth.’ How soothing to be positive ! 


The above was written some 
time after he had parted with Mr. 
Stanley, and shows that Livingstone 
himself, who had so fondly hoped 
that he was on the Nile, was be- 
ginning to doubt as to the point to 
which his discoveries were carrying 
him. 

Here, in England, where we have 
the opportunity of putting facts to- 
gether, which Livingstone had not, 
no such doubts are now possible ; 
and it is only surprising that the 
writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
should have made such a statement 
as he has done. 

I claim for Speke that he was 
the first person, in recorded history, 
who not only conceived but carried 
out his idea of traversing Africa 
from south to north through the 
regions where the Nile unquestion- 
ably does rise, and that he settled 
practically the question of the 
African watershed, and the problem 
of all ages—the “sources of the 
Nile.” 

True, the maps of the world 





* There appears to be some incoherence here. 
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published previous to the eighteenth 
century show the Nile rising from 
the Mons Lunze and Mons Kmr— 
Mountains of the Moon—with one, 
two, and three lakes south of the 
equator; but, during the last cen- 
tury and the greater part of this 
century, these old maps were looked 
on, in England at least, as dead 
letters—the heart of Africa was 
left a blank space; and solely to 
Captain Speke is due the now ac- 
cepted configuration of the Nile 
system, which had never, in any 
age, been laid down from accurate 
astronomical observation, until this 
was accomplished by Speke. 

Twelve years have now elapsed 
since Captain Speke brought home 
his map, and although it “has been 
criticised by theoretical geographers, 
each traveller, as he or the result of 
his observations reaches England, 
establishes the truthfulness of his 
map; and all go to prove, in an 
eminent degree, that he was justified 
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in stating, in a comprehensive man- 
ner, that he had “ settled the sources 
of the Nile.” 

In concluding these remarks on 
the article in “the ‘ Quarterly,’ 1 
would add that no, one can have a 
more profound respect and admira- 
tion than I have for the energy, 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and inde- 
fatigable perseverance shown by 
the late Dr. Livingstone during his 
life of travel in Africa, All these 
qualities have been justly appreci- 
ated by the nation. At the same 
time, having been the companion 
of Speke, and knowing what he 
did, 1 may be excused for expres- 
sing my feelings, that an injustice 
would be done to his memory were 
I not to enter my protest against 
the impression given to the public 
in the ‘ Quarterly’ article—I am, 


yours very sincerely, 


J. A. Grant. 


7 Park SQuaRE, WEST, 
Lonpon, N. W., June 1875. 
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HORATIAN LYRICS. 
ODE XXVI. OF BOOK 


DE ALIO LAMIA, 


Musis amicus, tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis: quis sub arcto 
tex gelidz metuatur ore, 


Quid Tiridaten terreat, unice 
Securus. O, que fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamie coronam, 


Pimplei dulcis, Nil sine te mei 
Possunt honores; hune fidibus novis 
IIune Lesbio sacrare plectro, 
Teque tuasque decet sorores.” 





“ELIA”? LAMB. 


The muses’ friend, I whistle down the wind 
Into the German Ocean grief and care: 
All one to me who wars in furthest Ind, 
Or who most fears the Russian polar bear. 


Sweet muse, who loves to roam through faéry bowers 
And by the virgin springs, I pr’ythee twine 

A chaplet of the brightest, sunniest flowers 
For genial “ Elia” ‘Lamb, thy friend and wine. 


My praises count for nothing without thee; 
But with thine aid, immortal is his name 
Whom it becomes thy sisters eight and thee 
To consecrate, in song, to deathless fame. 


KNAPDALE. 
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MODERN SCEPTICISM AND ITS FRUIT. 


In moviug about the continent 
of Europe one gets accustomed, un- 
fortunately, to hear religion spoken 
of in an irreverent manner. Why 
this levity, indicating various depths 
of infidelity in the utterers, should 
be more tolerable than the same 
sentiments in the same style ex- 
pressed by Englishmen in their own 
land, I am hardly prepared to ex- 
plain. It is a somewhat selfish rea- 
son that we have nothing to do 
with foreigners’ creeds or their man- 
ner of treating religious subjects, 
because the importance of that de- 
partment of thought is such that a 
devout man can hardly see a fellow- 
man of any nation going wrong in 
regard to it without concern. I 
prefer to think that we ascribe a 
good deal of what a foreigner says 
on this head to the manners of his 
country, which are less precise than 
ours, rather than to obliquity in his 
faith or to wilful profanity, and so 


pass his remarks, hoping that they © 


do not mean all that they might 
" be supposed to convey, and that he 
did not make them with a full con- 
sciousness of their impropriety. “ It 
is their way of talking,” I used to 
say —“a reprehensible way no doubt ; 
but we also have our peculiarities, 
and must not be hard on our neigh- 
bours.” 

Some conversation, however, which 
I had with a countryman who had 
been for some time resident in a 
foreign town inclined me to fear 
that irreligious ideas are more pre- 
valent south of the channel than I 
had a notion of. In the course of 
our colloquy I expressed satisfac- 
tion at the better state of feeling 
and the better taste shown in regard 
to the mention of religious subjects 
at home. But my acquaintance 
would not allow me to rest quietly 
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in this contentment. He assured * 
me that he took care to keep him- 
self read up in, and that he knew 
very well, the inroads which clever 
thinkers were making upon our 
faith, and the large number of fol- 
lowers who were being tainted by 
their views. He did not stop here ; 
I am sorry to say that he gave me 
proof from several English publica- 
tions which he produced, not only 
of the channels in which the minds 
of many men of science and learning 
were working, but also of the open 
and often flippant way in which 
many who did not profess to be 
leaders, but were evidently only 
adherents, chose to express them- 
selves. Some of these latter spoke 
of irreligious views as views com- 
monly ‘entertained nowadays, as 
views which no rational mind could 
object to. Iremember reading an 
exhortation to mankind not to con- 
clude that effort is useless because 
modern research has sapped the 
foundations of all belief, but to put 
their talents, fortunes, authority— 
nay, their thews and sinews—to 
what were in darker times accounted 
good uses, in the hope that science, 
as it grows brighter and brighter, 
may yet show that old-fashioned 
goodness and usefulness are not 
irreconcilable with enlightenment. 
To those who are fonder than I 
am of attacks and sneers upon 
religion, the productions which were 
shown to me may have seemed to 
evince the perspicacity and candour 
of the age. But on me, who am 
not ashamed to say that I was 
unaware of the stage to which a 
great part of the world has advanc- 
ed, they had a harrowing effect. 
When men come to doubt, as I fear 
many do, whether there be such a 
thing as a good use of our faculties, 
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they are ready to gulp the dismal 
maxim, Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. Indeed, there 
were many signs that trust in honest 
‘endeavour, or peace of mind in any 
form, had not been the result of 
sceptical teaching. I have heard ere 
now, I thought, of men bartering 
their faith, their hope, their light, 
their consolation, but it was always 
for an object which seemed to them 
irresistibly attractive: here moan 
poor souls who have lost everything 
that could give life a meaning or an 
aim—and for what? that they might 
be in the fashion, I suppose; that 
they might avoid the reproach of en- 
tertaining old world ideas. If this 
is what science does for a man, the 
poet’s paradox has become aw eighty 
truth—“ ’Tis folly to be wise.” 
Since this conversation I have never 
been able to keep it for any long timé 
out of my mind. (Continually it 
seems to throw a new light on events 
and cases which a year ago I should 


have passed over with different re- 


flections. When I read of asuicide 
i ask myself, “ Was this one who 
had been illuminated to the full ex- 
tent of modern science?” When I 
meet, as I frequently do, men roam- 
ing about the world in quest of 
tone, sufferers from nervous debility, 
overworked men, men who have 
been advised to shun all manner of 
mental strain and of excitement for 
a time, I am apt to think that the 
philosophers have been influencing 
them. There has been in each case 
a loss, a disappointment, a bereave- 
ment which has prostrated the suf- 
ferer. But why is he prostrate ? 

Misfortunes are not phenomena of 
this present age alone. The voices 
of past ages may have varied as to 
other traditions, but they have never 
varied as to this—namely, that every 
man has his burden to bear in this 
world. Why, then, do we see so 
many men to-day crushed and over- 
borne by the cares of life, men who 
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have hardly made acquaintance with 
middle age? Why cannot they 
take the rubs of life as their fathers 
before them did—feel them like 
men, but bear them like men also? 

It has occurred to me that, owing 
to the philosophy of the present 
day, men are weighted with a much 
heavier sense of responsibility in 
worldly matters than their fathers 
were. In days of yore it was be- 
lieved that after a man had rough- 
hewn his ends there was still a 
divinity to shape them, with whom 
altogether the issue rested. The 
builder of a house might lose his 
labour; the watchman might watch 
faithfully and yet the city be lost. 
There was a sense of dependence 
which greatly eased the burden of 
a failure, and gave courage for 
another endeavour. But now when 
we are allowed nothing to lean on 
except our own sagacity and shrewd- 
ness, failures of many kinds are 
simply reproaches on one’s ability ; 
the disappointed man feels that he 
has himself to blame and that all 
the world will hold him cheap here- - 
after: he becomes “ a tainted wether 
of the flock;” he has nowhere to 
cast his care, and so pines on hope- 
lessly,, irrecoverably. 

Thus it would appear that not 
only do people become indifferent, 
like the writers who first set me a- 
thinking, about embarking in any 
elevating or benevolent work, but 
they are unable to bear the strain 
of such ventures as they do under- 
take, and, some fleeing straight to 
the grave, others wearing the livery 
of age before they have attained 
their prime, withdraw themselves 
from the hard partnership in the 
world’s bustle. Poor creatures! 
what is to be done for them? We 
want the pen of a Jonathan Swift 
to deal out his sarcasms all round 
on those who suffer from their know- 
ledge, on the learned men who bring 
them to this condition, and on the 
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unprofitable ministers who, instead 
of using their brains and their voices 
ayainst ‘the common foe, are engaged, 
while defence after defence is being 
carried, in making war upon each 
other. I can imagine the caustic 
Dean, seeing that the sages had 
created a void which they could not 
fill, and that those who should have 
withstood the sages were otherwise 
engaged, proposing a return to the 
worship of Fortune or some such 
divinity, in order that there might 
at least be a power that would 
answer for the chances and in- 
equalities of life, so as to relieve 
poor human beings of the blame 
which they must now bear in addi- 
tion to their sorrows. 

[ should very much like to read 
what a writer of Swift’s power 
might have to say about those great 
minds which day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, 
are busy in the endeavour to con- 
vince men that they have nothing 
to depend on but themselves and 
the inexorable laws of nature; and 
that it is very questionable whether 
human beings have souls at all, far 
more so whether such souls have 
proceeded from a universal ‘mind : 
who expend their talents and time 
in throwing doubt and discredit on 
every word that has been written 
with a view to making us contented 
here, and inspiriting us with the hope 
of a hereafter; and who from all their 
inquiries into nature’s operations can 
find nothing better to report than 
that the whole scheme and regula- 
tion (if regulation there be) of the 
universe is very bad (this last ver- 
cict being perhaps intended as a 
defiance of another decree which 
pronounced it very good). I will 
admit that there is a natural dis- 
position to communicate profound 
or startling thoughts; also that a 
mind filled with “difficult problems 
will yearn for the criticism of other 
minds, But able thinkers, philoso- 
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phers, should surely have a care 
how they suggest to the minds of 
men at large, and array with all the 
power that can be obtained from a 
fascinating style’ and practice in ar- 
guing, doubts and difficulties which 
tend to make men first irreligious 
and then miserable. This does not 
mean, be it remembered, that they 
should hesitate about communicat- 
ing ascertained facts. These we 
must face; and these it is probable 
that we should accept without any 
damage to our belief were it not for 
the bold, un-affirmative, and there- 
fore uscless, speculations whereby 
the communication of the facis is 
followed. Science has done won- 
ders, and cannot be too highly ex- 
tolled: but why should its wor- 
shippers not be content with the 
just praise of it? why should they, 
great and small, professors and 
sciolists, be so anxious to exalt 
it at the expense of the only faith 
which really elevates their kind? 
If, instead of labouring to shake 
old beliefs, mer of science were 
able to present a new system, good, 
bad, or indifferent. which they 
could prove to be true, then their 
proceedings would require no apo- 
logy: but they do nothing of the 
kind. They have only human 
faculties; and human faculties, al- 
though they may continually be ac- 
quiring new facts to work upon, and 
improved methods of dealing with 
those facts, are not one whit more 
able to pass the limits between the 
seen and the unseen than they were 
in the earliest days of science. 
They can display to us the opera- 
tions of certain powers in a manner 
quite new, and full of interest; but 
about the origin, intention, and 
duration of those powers they can 
tell us positively nothing. The ir- 
religious philosophy of a century 
ago yseemed to think that the world 
was a fair world, and would prob- 
ably be managed well enough if 
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were not for priestcraft and su- 
perstition. The irreligious philoso- 
phy of to-day is of a different 
opinion: it troubles itself very little 
about worship, but denounces the 
universe, so far as we know it, as a 
piece of botch work; cannot quite 
make up its mind whether the 
author of it is malignant, or only 
stupid and incapable; and shakes 
its head significantly at hearing a 
hint that we have anything belong- 
ing to us which is not material. 
It examines the processes by which 
this and other worlds were put 
together, and by which a human 
race has been arrived at; but it 
Jeaves us entirely in the dark as to 
our business here, and as to how 
we may make the best of the very 
wretched estate which they have 
found human life to be. Of all the 
unbelief that has been preached to 
the world, very little has come up 
to this of the end of the nineteenth 
century in its cruelly desolating 
tendency. Paganism held on by 
something and supplied in some 
sort an exigency of our nature: it 
furnished a cause for misfortune, a 
power from which a burden could 
be accepted, a not irreconcilable 
divinity. If the cost were to be 
thousands of rams, or ten thousand 
rivers of oil, or the fruit of the 
body for the sin of the soul, still 
there was a deity to be propitiated— 
a being in the sunshine of whose 
favour the unfortunate might pros- 
per again, the wretched might once 
more be happy. But our latter-day 
philosopher allows us nothing— 
neither anything that is now worth 
having, nor the hope of anything 
better. He throws man upon his 
own resources and leaves him there, 
to lay hold of material goods if he 
can; if he cannot, to let his trouble 
eat into his own heart, and to loathe 
life in the bitterness of his soul. 

A master of irony, like Swift, 
-might have drawn out a sustained 


remonstrance with the great think- 
ers, and asked them whether, in the 
interest of their own beloved studies, 
it is advisable to let men so suddenly 
and so often despair. Whether, 
when a pupil has onee been brought 
to see and to feel the miserable 
plight in which he is, he is likely to 
care much whether he is an ad- 
vanced monkey or whether the re- 
mains of his ancestors, of much the 
same make as himself, can be found 
in situations indicating such incal- 
culable antiquity, that it seems hope- 
less to look for the still older epoch 
when monkeys were at the top of 
the living scale. Whether the heart- 
broken will exhibit the curiosity 
which is due from him as to his un- 
happy condition being the prentice- 
work, ages ago, of a Demiurgus 
who sct things going so clumsily 
that they have gone wrong ever 
since, or the abortion of a creator 
with respectable intentions, who 
was thwarted in his plan by the 
impracticability of his materials. 
You want a lusty well-to-do brain 
to enter. vigorously into these specu- 
lations, to determine the relative 
ages of force and matter, of will and 
of constructive power. It is of no 
use setting such questions before a 
creature who is hourly calling out 
in his anguish, “ Who shall show us 
any good?” And therefore it is 
that, as a make-shift or a buffer, to 
prevent the shock of knowledge 
from operating too rapidly, and to 
keep the faculties awake to lofty 
speculations, a worship of Fortune 
or of Fate, or of a Pantheon of dis- 
posers, might in pity to disciples be 
conceded, 

As for the disciples themselves— 
and by disciples I mean the only 
too large portion of educated men, 
who, not being themselves deeply 
read or exceptionally scientific, re- 
ceive not the discoveries only, but 
the speculations of philosophers, 
first as probabilities and then as 
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truths,—as for these, the rod of 
even a Swift would have descended 
on them with mitigated force if the 
Dean had read the pitiful bleats to 
which some of them gave utterance. 
They have been morally stripped to 
their skins. Putting their physical 
wants aside, they are left without mo- 
tive, without the perception of mean- 
ing in their existence, without the 
hope that can alone make existence 
bearable. Castigation for such poor 
souls would be but the breaking of 
bruised reeds. The strong ones 
among them still prosperous, still 
unscathed by affliction, may yet 
walk proudly ; but one sees the pre- 
cipice on which they totter. 

It would be a hard thing to get 
aman to acknowledge that he was 
more comfortable before he knew 
so much, and that he would gladly 
return to his unenlightened state. 
Such confessions may have been 
made, but whether they have or 
not there is evidence enough, as in 
the writings which I am here con- 
sidering, that mavy a man would 
have been happier and more useful 
if he had been left undisturbed in 
his old beliefs. Are we then all 
so weak, I asked myself, that directly 
a philosopher advances some new 
facts and uses them to undermine 
or to knock away part of our old 
faith, we must at once assent to his 
conclusions, Jeave all, and follow 
him? There is no must ; and many 
a one, no doubt, refuses to be per- 
verted; but I am afraid that the 
suggestions of the philosophers are 
to a great many not wholly unwel- 
come in the first instance. The 
old faith was accompanied by duties 
and restrictions which possibly may 
have been found irksome; and deep 
in the heart there may have been 
working some such sentiment as 
“Let us burst their bands asunder, 
and cast their cords from us.” 
Freedom from restraint was pro- 
bably the advantage which philo- 





sophic speculation appeared to offer. 
There had been too rigid a prohibi- 
tion of certain pleasures and advan- 
tages, and, without going to the 
extreme of what was advanced by 
men of science, it might be only 
rational to take things a little 
more easily. The first step thus 
once made in a wrong direction, 
other steps surely followed, until a 
terrible position was reached, A 
loosening of the bridle, a little more 
freedom of action, was all that was 
contemplated ; and lo! it is found 
after a while that the stay which 
sustained humanity in healthy life 
and hopeful exertion has been 
severed, that against the changes 
and chances of life there remains 
no support, that the waters break 
in and go over the soul. The con- 
sequences of illicit knowledge appear 
to correspond strangely in this present 
day with what they are reported to 
have been thousands of years ago— 
“Tn the day that thou eatest there- 
of, thou shalt surely die.” 

On the other hand, it appears to 
me that he who has not already 
been sighing for some lightening of 
the chain which his religion im- 
posed, would hardly open his mind 
to irreligious doctrine. He would 
resist its first advances, and, being 
once in an attitude of defence, 
would become only stronger in oppo- 
sition as the attack should develop. 
Every man is not a philosopher, 
neither can every one hope to 
argue successfully with the learned 
and adroit. But most men possess 
ordinary powers of perception ; and, 
their affections not being engaged 
on the enemy’s side, will refuse 
assent to a conclusion which offends 
their judgment, even though they 
should be unable to detect a flaw 
in the chain of argument which 
leads to it. How helpless should I 
myself be if engaged in discussion 
with able and talented sceptics! 
How my ignorance, my want of 
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skill, my inaccurate use of words, 
my entangled ideas, would expose 
me to his thrusts and at last place 
me logically at his merey! Yet, 
although I should decline such an 
unequal contest, I am happy to say 
that I do not feel bound to admit 
any philosophic proposition which 
runs counter to the Christian faith. 
[ cannot advise any one how to 
combat clever speculations, but I 
can name the considerations which 
Would induce me to put aside the 
speculations altogether, cr to regard 
them as vain exercises of the in- 
tellect. Peradventure my unpre- 
tending remarks may, through their 
very homeliness, find acceptance with 
thuse who would not have patience 
to follow the war of the learned 
against the learned. 

I think that as long as we re- 
member that the Creator in whom 
we have been taught to believe is 
omniscient, omuipotent, and in- 
finite, we must see the impossibility 
of a human mind being able to 
comprehend His work. The sage 
will tell us that he can explain to 
a great extent the manner in which 
this earth of ours has been formed. 
Ile knows how long it took to put 
together some tiny portion of the 
planet’s crust, his observation havy- 
ing extended over at the most 200 
years, From this small fact (for 
we will suppose that he starts from 
an admitted fact) he proceeds to 
ascertain by proportion how long it 
would take to make a world at this 
rate, and finds that the globe must 
have been myriads of centuries in 
making. But how does he know 
that construction always has pro- 
ceeded at the same pace? How can 
he possibly say that the Almighty 
may not have, in other and greater 
portions of His work, proceeded 
with a rapidity altogether dispro- 
portioned to that of the formation 
which has been observed? It would 
be a mere question of His own 
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pleasure with Omnipotence whether 
a certain work should occupy one 
day or ten thousand years. Again, 
we are desired by the learned to 
take note of the order in which the 
rocks are deposited, the order of 
the strata, and the position of the 
fossil remains, and then to consider 
how immense must have been the 
time required to bring up even the 
earth’s crust to what we know it 
to be, what ages ago life existed on 
the earth, and for what countless cen- 
turies man himself can be proved to 
have had a being by the testimony of 
the rocks. Iam perhaps bound to 
believe my learned informants when 
they tell me that, had the Creator 
proceeded as they describe, the re- 
sult would have been what we see; 
but I utterly refuse to admit that 
Ile certainly did so proceed. Surely 
more ways than one were open to 
Him. He may have performed His 
work differently from what appears 
likely tc them who think that they 
follow His footsteps. To take the 
familiar instance of a bed of coal. 
It was once, say the men of science, 
a forest, How can they possibly 
prove this? A forest may, by cer- 
tain processes, be turned into a bed 
of coal, we will admit, But was 
the omnipotent Creator obliged to 
make a forest first and then to turn 
it into coal? What was to prevent 
Him, if He saw fit, from putting 
such and such an amount of matter 
at once into the form of coal with- 
out first making it timber and then 
transforming it ? 

A like reflection may be made 
when we are asked to believe in 
the development of man from an in- 
ferior creature, of that creature also 
from an inferior, and so down till 
we get to the first’ principle of life. 
It is very true that science has 
brought to light many facts which 
seem to fit into this theory; but 
then we must remember that the 
Creator may have ordained these 
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facts for an entirely different pur- 
pose. Those traces of organs and 
members which are of no use to the 
animal which bears them, do not of 
necessity argue that the animal’s 
ancestors were once in.another stage 
of existence where such parts were 
required. There the parts are, it is 
true, but why they were put there 
is known only to Him who put 
them there. If we believe that His 
ways are past finding out, and that 
no one has known His mind, we 
shall be very slow to think that the 
most learned of finite beings can 
collect and put together circumstan- 
tial evidence so as to reveal the 
manner of His acts, as if they were 
tracking the career of one of their 
own species from old papers or 
workmanship that was turning up. 

I see that a man reading my 
above remarks might perhaps re- 
ply :—“ But if all these facts be as 
the philosophers state, what object 
could the Creator have had in view 
if not to produce, in the manner 
stated, the ends which the philoso- 
phers suppose? If you say that He 
gave all these indications of particu- 
lar courses, without having really 
followed those courses, see what an 
idea you present of your Creator: 
you represent him as giving these 
indications simply to puzzle and 
mislead.” To the first of these 
remarks [I should answer that I 
do not Ngee to even guess at the 
Creator’s object, further than that 
He made the worlds for His own 
pleasure: to the second, that none 
can fairly accuse him of a desire to 
puzzle mankind by the profundity 
of His works, He has never en- 
couraged us to puzzle our ‘brains 
over things too hard for us. It is 
the philosophers who have puzzled 
us. And there is another consider- 
ation : although God has no wish to 
puzzle us, there is another spirit 
much cleverer than any of us, who 
undoubtedly has the wish to mislead 
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us: he may be the author of the 
light in which some men see creation, 
and he may use even philosophers’ 
brains to aid his purpose. After 
all, the philosopher, with his fascins 
ating research and his honied words, 
is only suggesting what the fool said 
in his heat. 

It is worth while to observe more 
attentively a truth at which I have 
already glanced—namely, that scep- 
tical speculations, although they all 
oppose Christian belief, are by no 
means in accordance one with an- 
other. A hundred years ago the 
opponents of revelation were intense 
admirers of nature. The glory, 
beauty, and fitness of the natural 
universe was their constant theme; 
and they never tired of proclaiming 
how deeply they were impressed by 
its sublimity. But things have by 
this, our day, strangely changed in 
the speculative world. The fashion 
has been of late to abuse nature 
lustily for a great deal that she has 
done and is doing, while, grudg- 


ingly, she is credited with a good 


stroke here and there. Her de- 
struetions and her cruelties, say the 
latest great thinkers, are absolutely 
shocking ; her handiwork is full of 
flaws; she is always overdoing, and 
always falling short; the influénce 
of evil throughout ‘her domain is 
enormous, that of good very limited. 
Indeed, when one has read all that 
is now being said about the universe, 
the only conclusion to be arrived at, 
if we agree with the arguments, is, 
that no good can be done here, and 
that the sooner one is out of such a 
state of misery the better. Now 
these two schools cannot both be 
right; the universe cannot be at the 
same time very good and very bad. 
One school, therefore, must be wrong. 
Why may ‘not both be wrong ? 

I have called attention to only 
this one discrepancy among sceptics ; 
but I feel assured that an examina- 
tion of the various systems would 
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show that the schools differ from 
each other quite as much as they 
differ from Christian belief. How, 
then, to decide which of them is 
right, or whether any of them is 
right ? 

“While I have been jotting down 
these observations, I have been 
struck by one or two points which 
tend to show how receptive philoso- 
phic. minds can be of hard ideas 
which they arrive at by their own 
methods, while they are utterly in- 
credulous of other ideas not a whit 
harder, which are presented to 
them from without, First, I have 
been a good deal astonished by 
the charges against Nature, or 
rather against the Creator, which 
have of late been the favourite 
utterances of unbelief. The pain 
and suffering which abound on the 
earth, and which affect all classes 
of the animal world, are insisted 
upon as evidence against the power, 
the intelligence, or the beneficence 
of the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe in such a manner as to lead 
the reader to suppose that this great 
discovery is considered mighty to 
the pulling down of all religion. 
This quasi pessimist view of things 
must, its teachers seem to suppose, 
strike at the root of all religion 
which regards a beneficent Deity. 

3ut how if, in making this boasted 
discovery, the philosopher should 
have only come round again to some 
very old notions—how if, in separat- 
ing himself so carefully from the 
admirers of nature, he should be (so 
far as his facts go) only putting for- 
ward what has for ages been part of 
a Christian’s belief? We Christians 
allow, without hesitation, that the 
whole creation groans and travails 
in pain, We don’t want a philoso- 
pher to point this out tous. The 
use we make of this truth is not to 
question the goodness of our Maker ; 
but as to the truth itself, it is not 
new, Then, too, as to the reproach 


raised against the great Ruler on 
account of the superabundant fe- 
cundity of animals, the only effect 
which it has had upon me is, to 
bring home with redoubled force 
the memory of that part of the 
sentence pronounced at the fall, 
which says, “I will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception.” 
Often as I had read and heard the 
passage before, I never duly es- 
timated this word multiply. Though 
sceptics may refuse to accept the 
words of Scripture as an explanation 
of the fact at which they murmur, 
they cannot deny that the writer of 
these words, whoever he was, an- 
swered by anticipation their com- 
plaint of over-production and un- 
necessary pain. So there is no 
novelty here either. 

Again, I am given to understand 
that it is an opinion coming con- 
tinually more and more into favour 
with certain of the wise that human 
beings, though apparently in the 
exercise of free wills, are in reality 
but automata, compelled to certain 
courses in certain situations, but 
compelled by an influence which 
operates on their wills; so that 
while they suppose themselves to 
have been acting voluntarily, they 
have in fact been following an in- 
evitable direction. I should like 
very much to hear in what terms 
those who teach this doctrine would 
object to the Christian tenet that 
whatever good a man is enabled to 
do is not done of his own motion, 
but is prompted by an inward grace, 
notwithstanding that he may appear 
to himself and to others to choose 
his act. Would they venture to 
scoff at our doctrine as irrational, 
while putting forward their own 
as worthy of acceptation? To my 
mind the one can be quite as readily 
received as the other; and pbhil- 
osophy, after immense pains and 
making an enormous circuit, has got 
at something which contains all the 
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mystery, without any of the com- 
fort, of Christian teaching. 

Some men of science have an in- 
clination to pronounce matter and 
force to be eternal and, as to quan- 
tity, unchangeable ; but they cannot 
receive the belief that the Being 
who (as they phrase it) constructed 
this matter and arranged this force 
so as to produce the worlds, can 
have always existed. From eternity 
to eternity is an idea beyond what 
our minds can grasp; but it does 
not seem a bit easier when dealing 
with matter than when dealing with 
mind. They arraign the Creator or 
Constructor, and bring His works, 
as they see them, in evidence against 
Him. By Time, by the face of the 
Earth, by Order, by the Conditions 
of Animal Life, they try the Uni- 
versal Author and find Him to be 
very different from what our religion 
shows Him to ‘be; that is to say, 
they try Him by His own creatures! 
It is perhaps the absurdity of this 
which has compelled them to depose 
Him from His throne, and to elevate 
matter and force into independent 
existences, before proceeding to 
judgment. 

I said above that the Christian 
religion allows, confesses, nay, pro- 
claims the existence of as much 
evil, as much destruction, as much 
misery in the ordinary conditions of 
life, as the most desponding of 
modern unbelievers could possibly 
demand. Indeed, it acknowledges 
much more, for the philosopher in 
his accusation confines himself to 
physical evils, whereas the Chris- 
tian, in regard of mankind, bewails 
moral, spiritual sufferings, falling 
upon all in some measure, but fall- 
ing with apparent incomprehensible 
inequality, which are beyond com- 
parison more trying than bodily 
pain or privation. Here, then, the 
two are on common ground; but in 
what opposite directions do they 
advance from the position! The 
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sceptic takes up his parable from all 
this anguish and rails at the Creator 
because of His work. When he 
has expended his rebukes he can 
have nothing more to say. He 
cannot rectify the wrongs which he 
has pointed out. He cannot show 
others how either to bear or to avoid 
them ; indeed, so far as I can learn 
of his argument, he can do no more 
than bid men agree with him in 
condemning the greater part of 


‘what is, and then leave them to 


the effects of his lesson after they 
have received it. Those effects ap- 
pear to be very much what have 
been produced in writers whose 
lamentations I have in my mind as 
I write. How closely does their con- 
dition, and the condition of those 
to whom they address themselves, 
agree with that to which Christians 
feel that they would be reduced if 


* there were no hope of another life 


after this. Most miserable Christians 
avow that they would be if they 
saw nothing beyond this world and 
the grave. Yet hundreds of thou- 
sands of them have gone through 
this world, afflicted and troubled 
truly, like the rest of their kind, 
but far, very far, from being most 
miserable; on the contrary, they 
have been able to rejoice not only 
in spite of, but because of their 
tribulations and griefs. There is a 
very broad distinction here, one 
sees. In the one case, the sufferings 
overbear the sufferer; in the other, 
the sufferer not only rises superior 
to his affliction, but can say that 
he rejoices in it. He has only to 
wait with patience for a happy 
change; and while he waits he 
finds a support against his trials, 
which philosophy cannot give. At 
least so he believes, The sceptic 
of course will say that the Chris- 
tian’s belief is vain. Well, suppose 
it to be so, it is at any rate better 
than his, the sceptic’s, inasmuch as 
it enables those who profess it to 
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make the best of this life in which 
we are all embarked. He who has 
once believed that life has an aim 
and a meaning, and who has given 
up that belief for the conviction 
that life is simply a misfortune 
without aim or meaning, has made 
but a sorry exchange, even though 
he may have the gratification of 
boasting that he is at one with the 
great thinkers of his age. 

Spiritual support is, of course, a 
mere meaningless phrase to those 
who can find little beyond matter 
and force in the universe. Chris- 
tians have told us—and some of 
them Christians who have borne 
very heavy burdens—that there not 
only is such a thing, but that it is 
all powerful, and such as no creature 
ean deprive them of. I did not 
think it right to pass over this com- 
fort altogcther, although I feel that 
I must say but little of it in this 
paper. If it be what it is repre- 
sented, it is hardly a thing to fling 
away at the bidding of a philoso- 
pher or any one else, unless it can 
be exchanged for something better. 

We have :then this advantage 
over opponents that, if we concede 
the weight of the burden and our 
own utter incapacity to lessen it, we 
at the same time claim to have a 
resource for strengthening the back. 
It cannot be objected to this argu- 
ment that we surrender everything 
agreeable in the world for the mere 
chance of a consolation which may 
afterwards prove illusory; for do 
not our modern sceptics agree with 
us in thinking that it is but a sorry 
enjoyment that the world has to 
offer at the best? Yea, and if there 
be philosophers whq do not agree 
with us in this, we have at any rate 
the evidence of their disciples, to 
the effect of the world’s utter worth- 
lessness, else what means the cry of 
despair which has sounded, which is 
even now sounding so pitifully in 
my ears? The misery which finds 
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voice in this cry is to me so much 
the more deplorable, because surely 
it is not a necessity. There is no- 
thing in civilisation or in science 
that should lead to misery; quite 
the contrary. And yet we find that 
our progress is taking us to wretched- 
ness, compared to which the toma- 
hawk and mumbo-jumbo were but 
minor evils. It is the use to which 
science is put; it is materialism 
that is taking the salt ont of life 
and leaving it but vapid dregs, 
We can do better without know- 
ledge than without feeling. It is 
feeling that enables human nature 
to rise superior to physical evil. If 
“thinking on the frosty Caucasus ” 
does not enable a man to “hold a 
fire in his hand,” there are emotions 
of the spirit which can give him 
that power, and have done so ere 
now, or history is untrue. Love 
“and duty make light of privation 
and pain. Animated by these affec- 
tions, man is not consumed by 
worldly cares; and feeling them in 
their highest form, that is, as re- 
ligion, he may reach the elevation 
of Shakespeare’s Horatio— 


‘* A man that fortune’s buffets and her 
favours 
Has ta’en with equal thanks.” 


The preaching and tendency of in- 
fidelity is to magnify the ills of 
life while providing no salve for 
them; the work of religion is to 
make these ills Jook small in com- 
parison of a glorious hope. 

‘hat man acts wisely who be- 
lieves and teaches (even though his 
faith may otherwise not be sound) 
that, peradventure, after all, old- 
fashioned good work may be found 
to have its value. If I might ven- 
ture to give a hint to such a one, I 
should say that he might very well 
recommend effort for its own sake 
without troubling himself or those 
whom he addresses about results. 
He should remember that it is only 
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the medium through which he sees 
things that has altered—the things 
themselves are much as they were 
when men believed in work, and 
could see some meaning in it. Thou- 
sands upon thousands have con- 
trived in such circumstances to 
occupy themselves and to benefit 
others, and thousands upon thou- 
sands more may do so if only they 
will fix their attention upon the 
business they have in hand, and 
not upon its future value or want 
of value in an economy which their 
faculties cannot comprehend, Per- 
haps, too, it might ease his mind if, 
instead of devoting himself exclu- 
sively to philosophers who advo- 
cate pessimist views and suggest 
infidelity, he were to open his un- 
derstanding a little to others equally 
respectable who have not found 
scientific discovery to interfere with 
religious belief. Bacon’s, for in- 
stence, is a great name; and he 
may remember that Bacon said he 
could more readily believe all ‘the 
fables in the Talmud and the Alco- 
ran (I am not certain whether these 
are the which he names, 
having no copy of his essays at 
hand; but I think they are) than 
that this universal frame is without 
a Mind. Newton, although his 
discoveries must have been as start- 
ling as those of any of his succes- 
sors, does not seem to have found 
them incompatible with the Chris- 
tian faith. And there was consider- 
able power of penetration in the 
mind of Locke, who, nevertheless, 
did not feel competent to take his 
Maker to task, or disposed to doubt 
whether he had a Maker or not. 
If these could all be satisfied to 
believe, we, one would think, may 
be satisfied too, But they have all 
passed away, and their works moul- 
der upon the shelves, while the 
thinkers of to-day are alive, instant, 
continually discovering new facts, 
and drawing new conclusions from 
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them. For all that, their specula- 
tions may ere long also repose on the 
shelf, and never be referred to ex- 
cept for the purpose of showing the 
extravagances to which the mind of 
man can reach when it. has cast 
aside all restraint ; for their specula- 
tions will differ much from all that 
have gone before them if they do 
not, in another age, go down before 
the notions of new thinkers, who 
will be alive to illustrate and enforce 
their doctrines. A century or so 
ago there was a philosopher who 
very plausibly suggested (basing his 
theory on scientific facts) that there 
is no matter at all, only perception. 
To-day our sages incline to teach 
that matter and force are eternal— 
are indeed the universe. These 
two systems are as widely asunder 
as the poles; that each of them had 
its turn is a proof uf the uncertainty 
of philosophical speculation, a proof 
also of the utter wilderness in which 
the human mind gropes and wan- 
ders when it occupies itself with 
subjects quite beyond its province. 

I said somewhere near the begin- 
ning of these remarks that I thought 
that Swift, if he liad been alive, 
might have exercised his wit, not 
only on the doctors of infidelity and 
their disciples, but also on the min- 
isters and stewards of 1eligious 
mysteries, for allowing science to 
have its own way so much, They 
appear more eager to do battle with 
each other concerning articles of 
belief and forms of worship, than 
to resist the common enemy who is 
secking to overturn religion alto- 
gether. Some, with unfortunate 
complaisance, have accepted one or 
more of the philosophers’ conclu- 
sions, and so laid themselves open 
to check and defeat. These forget 
that new facts, although they may 
render certain fancies plausible, do 
not prove those fancies to be true; 
they forget that it is their duty to 
withstand the beginnings of error, 
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and not to receive a single notion 
which militates against our faith 
until such notion can be proved. 
The theories about time, develop- 
ment, order, &c., cannot one of 
them be. proved. There is not a 
tittle of evidence for them except 
what is thought to be found in 
dumb matter; and the phases of 
matter can be accounted for in more 
ways than one, and will never be 
made clear to us until our natures 
shall have undergone a change. 
The attributes of the Almighty 
make the position of the believer 
perfectly impregnable; but there 
must be fo attempt to strain Scrip- 
ture so as to make it harmonise with 
scientific speculation. The burden 
of proof is entirely upon the philos- 
opher, Nota point of his argument 
should be admitted because it is 
plausible, nor until he can demon- 
strate its truth. 

I think, too, that an advantage 
is given to the sceptical writer by 
those who are on the side of religion 
confining their arguments to ser- 
mons, or to w orks” professedly reli- 
gious. We have naturally and 
properly a hesitation about discus- 
sing the mysteries and sources of 
our faith, except on serious occasions, 
and apart from secular thoughts. 
Our opponent, on the other hand, 
is restrained by no considerations 
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such as these, and never thinks the 
occasion unsuitable that allows him 
to launch a sneer or suggest a doubt. 
But we may surely, without push- 
ing our own belief into unhallowed 
view, at least take frequent occasion 
in secular writings and conversa- 
tions, to point out the weakness of 
philosophers’ positions. It is not 
unusual for persons to turn with 
horror from these speculations when 
they are very bold and insulting, 
but this disposition to ignore should 
not be yielded to. The adversary 
should not thus be left in possession 
of the field. Like foul ulcers or 
nests of crime, these dangerous 
theories require to be steadily looked 
at and dealt with if they are to be 
corrected. Neither let it be sup- 
posed that by naming or noticing 
these unwholesome works we give 
them a publicity which they would 
not otherwise attain. Unhappily, 
the authors of them take only too 
good care to make them known, 

I have said my say now; and 
shall be very glad if by so doing I 
have laid the ghost of the uneasiness 
which has been haunting me, Still 
more shall I rejoice if my observa- 
tions can supply the least comfort 
and support to those who may be 
in danger of becoming victims to 
the despondency which is born of 
ungodly speculation. 








